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**T know that I shall be ripped open like a pig.”—TEenwyson, 


Alas, my lord, you must pay the penalty of fame.—B. T. 


Some little time ago I came into 
possession (through the death of a 
friend) of a library of about 2000 
volumes. I am not a bookworm, 
though I am fond of books, not 
only for their own sake, but on 
account of the good they may do 
in safe hands, when judiciously 
used. I have accordingly, though 
frequently urged, always refused 
to sell any of this very hetero- 
geneous, miscellaneous collection of 
volumes, but have somewhat un- 
wisely, from a pecuniary point of 
view, carried the greater part of 
them about with me in my wan- 
derings, and have left a trail of 
literature to mark the path I have 
travelled. Some are now reposing 
on the book-shelves of a dignitary 
of the Church in an island off the 
coast of Normandy. Some are 
in the Theological Library of the 
Jesuit fathers at Monaco. Some 
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are in Italy, some in the Riviera, 
some in Switzerland. Among 
those which still remain to me 
are some quaint volumes—early 
editions of Ruskin, ‘ Letters from 
the Dead to the Living,’ ‘The 
Tale of a Tub,’ bearing on its title- 
page the autograph of “Thomas 
Sheers,” the father of the brothers 
Sheers who were executed for 
high treason in 1798, and many 
other curious volumes, not the 
least interesting of which, at this 
moment, is an early edition of 
Tennyson, containing a frontis- 
piece, pasted into it, drawn in 
pen and ink by the hand of 
Alfred Tennyson in 1839; and 
beside it an old brown manuscript 
Journal, dated 1839-1840, written 
by the donor of this literary be- 
quest, who was an intimate friend 
of the Tennysons. From this 
Journal I extract the following 
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pages, which I have read with 
considerable interest, and which, 
as all the actors in the curious 
and romantic episode recorded are 
now dead, I may, without indiscre- 
tion, publish. 

As a prefatory explanation, I 
should mention that at the time 
when the Journal was commenced 
Mrs Neville and Louisa Lanes- 
borough were deeply and lovingly 
attached friends living in Guernsey. 
The former, who was consumptive, 
was going with her little daughter 
Laura to pay a visit to the 
Tennysons at Beech Hill, and to 
consult the well-known Dr Curie 
in London ; but she was not strong 
enough to travel alone, and not 
rich enough to engage the services 
of anurse ora maid. In the emer- 
gency Louisa Lanesborough volun- 
teered, in her romantic devotion 
to her friend, to disguise herself as 
a Guernsey servant, and to accom- 
pany her in the seeming capacity 
of nurse and attendant. This she 
accomplished very cleverly, with- 
out the knowledge of even her own 
father, who was a general officer 
residing on his estate in the island, 
—she having, however, obtained his 
permission to pay a visit to some 
friends in England. 

How she carried out her inten- 
tion, and the extraordinary risks 
she ran, and the hairbreadth 
escapes she had when leaving home 
in her disguise, are duly recorded 
in the Journal; but not being of 
such general interest as the part 
she played among her friends the 
Tennysons, I shall omit them, and 
begin my extracts on the 11th 
March 1839, the day on which, 
in her assumed character and her 
assumed name— “Marion Lang- 
lais” —she began her romantic 
adventure, which is here recorded 
day by day. 

I should further mention that 
at this time there existed a friendly 
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literary artistic clique, entitling 
themselves “The Husks,” among 
whom Mary and Emily Tennyson, 
and Louisa Lanesborough and 
Mary Neville, were conspicuous, 
and one of whose poetic idols, even 
at this early period of his career, 
was Alfred Tennyson. These 
“ Husks” had in use among them- 
selves a peculiar parlance, and we 
find such words as “deadly” 
(meaning thrilling), “shuckling” 
(a familiar friendly chat), ‘ sloth- 
ing” (a sweet do-nothing in the 
twilight), which were in constant 
use among the initiated. 

This explanation is necessary to 
make clear what might otherwise 
be unintelligible in the following 
extracts from Louisa Lanes- 
borough’s Journal, which begin (on 
board the ship in Guernsey Har- 
bour)— 

“11th March 1839.—I was off, 
actually off, on my wild adventure, 
and almost free from fear of detec- 
tion. On board I watched and 
waited impatiently for a sign of 
the dear expected things, even to 
the last boat. Oh! what if any- 
thing had prevented their coming, 
— if I missed them after all? But 
no! Dr Hoskins carrying Laura, 
and dear Mimosa (Mrs Neville) 
following, set my heart at ease. 
We could give no sign, but it was 
enough to have seen her; and al- 
most immediately the steamer set 
off with at least two bewildered, 
excited beings on board. By-and- 
by the stewardess came to inquire 
for Mrs Neville’s servant: I an- 
swered to the appellation, and sent 
to say that I was well. Then, as 
night came on, I went down into 
the fore-cabin, quite astonished at 
its size and comfort, really as good 
as the ladies’, if not better. I got 
into a nice berth, was not very ill, 
and suffered most from anxiety 
about Mimosa. 


“Morning dawned: at five 
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o'clock we arrived at Southamp- 
ton in a fog and misty rain. I 
went down to my mistress, who 
gave me her shawls, &c., to take 
care of and see after the coach, 
which I did, and getting in, we 
drove to the Castle Inn. Here a 
fire was lighted in the bedroom 
and sitting-room, and I ordered 
hers and Miss Laura’s breakfast, 
at which I served them—and how 
odd it felt !—and then went down 
to the inn kitchen for mine, which 
was comfortably laid out, and I 
had a slice of fried bacon to eat 
with it. After this I settled my 
mistress on the sofa, and got my 
work till it was time to go to 
the Custom-house with Mr Luce. 
Here I was ordered about in a way 
that somewhat astonished me ; but 
I passed the things, and sat and 
worked, able to talk away in French 
as fast as I pleased, and having 
famous chats. I had great trouble 
to help laughing, still more to help 
petting and kissing ‘my mistress,’ 
who was likewise constantly calling 
me ‘Louisa’ instead of ‘ Marion.’ 
Laura remarked, ‘Mamma, does 
not Marion remind you of Louisa 
Lanesborough? They speak alike,’ 
but saw no other resemblance ; and 
the next day she said, ‘ Marion is 
not like Louisa in face, only some- 
thing like her when she speaks.’ 
At dinner-time, to stand behind 
Mimosa’s chair and hand the plates, 
&c., was quite too much for our 
risible faculties. This whole day 
was an uneasy apprenticeship for 
the coming duties. Miss Murray 
called, and others, which excited 
and fatigued dear Mimosa, and 
she would not or could not go to 
bed with restlessness and pain. 
She wrote to Charley (her brother), 
and I to Mary Tennyson ; but dark 
things came over us both, and we 
froissé’d one another to tears— 
fools that we were! ingeniously 
distilling the bitterest drops from 
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trifles, or from sorrows loathsome 
enough already! One and two 
o'clock struck, I believe, ere we 
separated for bed. 

“ Thursday. — We left in the 
Red Rover for London, and now 
I began to feel the coming reality 
of my new life: before I had only 
dreamed of it. We were less in- 
clined to laugh at each other, and 
less often mistook names and per- 
sons. Dear Mimosa was very 
tired. A hedge of double and single 
snowdrops on the road cheered 
her, and I gathered some for her. 
Rode on the outside for a little 
time ; but it was so bitterly cold 
that I could not for long, and got 
in again. The evening advanced 
so fast that we entered London by 
gaslight, rattling on through the 
crowded streets, and my heart 
keeping time with the wheels as I 
drew near the place where we ex- 
pected to meet the Tennysons. 
Stopping at Hatchett’s Hotel, 
Piccadilly, she anxiously inquired 
if any one was come for her? No 
—no one. This upset her, for she 
hoped to reach Beech Hill that 
evening. And now, whilst I col- 
lected the trunks and packages 
and Laura, dear Mimosa was half 
wild with excitement and irrita- 
tion, noways lessened when, after 
all the fuss and annoyance, she 
found that she had mistaken the 
place, and it was at the Golden 
Cross, Charing Cross, that Mary 
Tennyson was. waiting for her!! 
So I called a coach, got her in, bag 
and baggage, drove to the Golden 
Cross, and eagerly inquired for 
Miss Tennyson. Yes, they had 
been there, but were gone. Really 
it was dreadful! But as there was 
no alternative, a room was ordered, 
and Mimosa shown up, while I got 
the things and discharged the man. 
To my horror I found she had 
been dragged up four pair of stairs 
—she who was so weak that one 
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was too many; and exhausted and 
wretched and ill was she indeed. 
The people, too, so uncivil, so care- 
less and rude and inattentive ! 
Was I not glad to be as ‘ Marion’ 
then, with the power and privilege 
of getting and doing for her all 
that she wanted! After the fire 
was lighted I got tea for Miss 
Laura and put her to bed; then 
tea for my mistress, and waited on 
her ; and then went down to get 
my own. I was tired and hungry 
enough to enjoy it and be quite 
refreshed, so I brushed her hair. 
A note came from Emily Tennyson, 
and she went to bed and slept a 
little. 

“The next morning I got her 
breakfast, and dressed Miss Laura, 
which was scarcely done when 
Miss Tennyson came up. How 
nervous it made me! I dared not 
speak or look, and when obliged 
to answer, it was bolted out for 
fear of laughing. At length, to 
my joy, Mimosa sent me out to 
put a letter in the post; and 
though it was raining, and a dirty, 
foggy, rainy day in London, yet I 
enjoyed my ramble. Going in an 
omnibus to Bishopsgate Street, 
took our places for Beech Hill, 
and then to the General Post— 
franked a letter for Charles— 
called at Seeley’s '—and so on till 
about three o'clock. It was then 
time to think of going. Miss 
Tennyson took leave; for to my 
great vexation I found that Mrs 
Tennyson, Alfred, Frederick, and 
all but Mary, Cecilia, and Miss 
Fytch, were away from home. 
This was vexatious, yet still it 
was Beech Hill, the Tennysons’ 
home. 

“On our way from London, 
Mimosa told me that Emily had 
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taken quite a fancy to me as 
‘Marion’; said I was ‘so neat, 
and active, and intelligent, she 
longed to have just such a one’! 
This comforted me a little; but 
oh! was I not nervous and strange 
as the coach drove nearer and 
nearer and stopped! Mimosa 
received with ecstasy in the parlour, 
and I, for the first time feeling an 
inferior, sent into the kitchen, 
and then going up into my mis- 
tress’s room, unpacking the trunks, 
and laying out her things, making 
the room quite comfortable before 
she came up, and I was called to 
tea. The kitchen is a nice one, 
with such a fine fire, and three nice 
clean-looking English maid-ser- 
vants,—the cook, Mary, and Ann, 
—and John ip livery. They were 
very polite and kind, and really so 
much higher than our servants, it 
seemed. I felt very awkward, 
afraid of speaking lest I should 
betray myself; and then my dress 
felt strange, and the hair and the 
cap, &c. I was glad to be called 
to undress the young lady. That 
night I went down to supper at 
nine o'clock, milk-and-water and 
bread-and- butter; and when the 
Tennysons had wished Mimosa 
good-night, how much we had to 
tell! I slept with the housemaid, 
very soundly, for I was very 
tired.” 

Louisa used to tell in after-years 
of her horror when, on being shown 
to “her room” that night, she 
found that she was to share the 
housemaid’s bed; for apart even 
from the unwelcome companion- 
ship, she feared to fall asleep lest 
the black “front” of coarse hair 
which she wore should slip aside 
during the night, and reveal her 
own long fair tresses beneath! 





1 Seeley was Louisa Lanesborough’s publisher, and she was at this time bring- 


ing out a book. 


Subsequently she contributed to ‘The Intellectual Observer,’ 


and wrote and illustrated a number of scientific works.—B. T. 
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So she lay awake, half undressed, 
with the net cap and black false 
hair most uncomfortably covering 
her hot head, until good-natured 
Ann —secretly wondering, no 
doubt, at the “foreign person’s 
ways ”—was snoring soundly ; and 
then, overcome with drowsiness, 
she also fell into a profound sleep. 

“ Saturday.—Got up: at half- 
past seven went into my mistress’s 
room and took down the candle- 
sticks. Breakfast was ready, and 
I took it. I see they are greatly 
amused at my foreign appearance, 
and seem to wonder at my speak- 
ing English so well. They asked 
me many questions about my coun- 
try and my mistress; but they 
are nice, respectable, well - con- 
ducted servants, as far as I can 
see, and John does not venture to 
speak to me.” 

Mrs Neville was horrified when 
Louisa unfolded her tale of how 
the night had been spent, and they 
agreed that “Marion” should 
sleep with her “mistress” for the 
future, on the plea of requiring 
attendance during the night. 

* Sunday, 16.—Was roused by 
the tap at the door of Ann coming 
to light mistress’s fire, and then I 
fell asleep again till the breakfast- 
bell rang. I hurried on my things, 
and was soon down, and made a 
capital breakfast, and explained 
how it was that I was so late and 
hadn’t slept with Ann, ‘’cause 
missus wasn’t well in the night.’ 
Then I came up, and dressed Miss 
Laura, and brushed mistress’s hair, 
whilst Miss Mary Tennyson came 
in to chat a little before she went 
down. As mistress did not feel 
inclined for her tea- breakfast, I 
settled her room till they went to 
church at eleven o'clock. There 
was I, Marion, in my red apron 
and thick cap, sitting between 
Mimosa and Mary Tennyson, hav- 
ing to arrange Miss Cecilia’s collar, 
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and listening to myself being talked 
of, whilst they little dreamt how 
near ‘L. L.’ was to them. I got 
mistress’s breakfast, and then read 
to her: till they came from church 
we were together, but then I went 
and got her some lunch, and our 
dinner being ready, we servants 
sat down to cold roast-beef and 
hot dumpling. I ate enormously, 
and was so hungry, and then made 
haste up to mistress with a hot 
bottle for her feet. She desired me 
to take it into the parlour, which 
I did, with pillows, and made her 
comfortable. All the afternoon I 
was able to read and write alone 
up-stairs, only having Miss Laura 
to hear read and say Psalm 145: 
she was so good and steady it is 
quite unnatural having her so. 
At four o'clock brushed and 
combed her hair for dinner, dur- 
ing which I was again alone till 
near six, when my mistress came 
up to be ‘Mimosa’ for a while, 
and I was called to tea, after 
which I got Miss Laura’s milk- 
and-water and made her a piece 
of toast, and heard her say her 
hymns. Mistress came to curl 
her hair, and went down again; 
and I was dreadfully sleepy and 
tired, so much so that after a vain 
attempt to read and write I fell 
fast asleep in the great chair, 
roused only by the sound of com- 
ing voices, ‘mistress,’ and Miss 
Mary, and Miss Cecilia. I was 
desired to brush her hair, which 
I did, whilst Cecilia read Alfred’s 
poetry, ‘Break, break, break !’ out 
loud, and talked ‘husky,’ but not 
for long. They saw that she was 
dreadfully tired, and left her; but 
she would not go to bed, and talked 
away till very late, when I crept 
into bed with her and slept as sound 
as a rock. 

“ Monday. —The eight o’clock 
breakfast-bell rang as I was going 
down-stairs; but it was the bell 
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only, for breakfast was not nearly 
ready ; but as eight o'clock is the 
appointed hour, and the mistress 
desires the bell to ring that she 
may know when they do break- 
fast, the cook rings, and is satis- 
fied. We did not wait very long, 
and I hurried up to dress Miss 
Laura, after which I dressed 
Mimosa; and as Mary Tennyson 
came in, I went to get her break- 
fast. She is always weak and 
languid in the morning, and the 
wind N.E. increased her pain in 
the chest. She is not better yet, at 
any rate, and I fancy her even 
weaker. Thank God I am near 
her! Yet how shall I write to them 
in Guernsey ? 

“T went out to gather cones 
for Miss Laura to-day, and in 
emptying her mamma’s basket I 
found the lost ring. I was so 
delighted ; and when I was sent 
for to change the bottle at my 
mistress’s feet, J told her. I had 
then to fetch her some water to 
wash her hands, got the tray, and 
a finger-glass with warm water, 
and a towel over my arm as I 
stood beside her, Mary Tennyson 
looking at me, and Cecilia also. 
Oh! how little they suspected me. 
And this morning, when bringing 
up her breakfast of tea instead of 
isinglass milk, says Mary, ‘If 
Louisa Lanesborough was here, 
she'd make you take the milk!’ 
‘No,’ says Mimosa, ‘she wouldn’t!’ 
And then they went on talking of 
me as one far away, even whilst I 
touched her and looked at her. I 
do wonder that she does not recog- 
nise my voice ! 

“ Cecilia’s reading Alfred’s dead- 
ly poetry of ‘ Break, break, break,’ 
made me write a few verses in the 
same style of deadliness :— 


Howl! howl! howl ! 

On thy voiceless way, thou wind ! 
Unseen save only by the track 

Of waste and woe behind. 
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Over the earth pass on 
With free untiring wing, 

But howl with a voice of wailing, 
Thou wild and deadly thing ! 


For the world is a place of sorrow, 
Of weeping and of woe, 
And paved with torn and broken 
hearts 
Of those who dwell below. 


Howl ! as thou passest onward 
Over the restless sea, 

For the ocean of tears all measured 
In the fount of misery. 


Oh ! the earth is disturbed in its rest 
When thou passest on thy way, 
Shaking the early dewdrops 
From every leafless spray. 


But howl! howl! howl ! 
Thy voice is a solemn knell 
O’er the tomb which lies all silently 
In my dark soul’s secret cell. 
L. L. 


“ Tuesday, March 18, — The 
weather was so fine that I thought 
this a good opportunity to go to 
Waltham, and when I had given 
Mimosa her breakfast I asked 
leave to go, which was granted ; 
but by the time that she was down, 
and her luncheon and my dinner 
over, it was rather late. I set off 
with my little panier aw bras, and 
walked to Waltham Abbey, on a 
dreary, uninteresting road of about 
three miles. It was market-day ; 
there was very little to admire ex- 
cept the old wing of the abbey. I 
made my purchases and returned 
home as quickly as I could, so tired 
that I could scarcely move. Went 
to report myself in the parlour and 
give Miss Fytch her ink, and was 
desired to refill the hot bottle and 
rub my mistress’s legs, which I did. 
She made Mary Tennyson read out 
Wordsworth’s Odes, and Cecilia 
Alfred’s ballad of the Ladye of 
Burleigh. I was almost too tired 
to enjoy it, but got refreshed after 
my tea, and read and wrote a little 
till ten o’clock, when I went and 
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told my mistress it was bedtime, 
got her some supper which she 
would not eat, and then made her 
some tea.” 

And now came what we may 
call a new act in this strange little 
drama. 

“ Friday, 21st March.—My first 
day of real servitude, and one to be 
remembered surely in the strange 
calendar of 1839! ‘Marion’ rose 
early to prepare for her journey to 
London ; and as on the previous 
evening everything had _ been 
packed and arranged, a hasty 
breakfast in the kitchen, whilst 
her mistress washed, and then the 
little tray prepared and taken up, 
was hardly done, when the coach 
drove up, and Mary Tennyson, 
Mimosa, and Marion on the boz, 
went off, through Waltham and 
Edmonton, to London. The morn- 
ing was clear and fine, but cold 
from the sharp east wind; and 
glad was I to have three fellow- 
travellers on the top to keep me 
warmer. Still I was dreadfully 
cold, or how much I would have 
enjoyed the beautiful country on 
the approach to London by this 
side! Ten miles we travelled from 
Waltham, yet not a single break 
in the line of villages which form 
the environs of the capital. How 
unlike Paris! I was much struck 
by it, and wonder, what foreigners 
must think of the difference in ex- 
tent between London and all others 
throughout the world. I could not 
help considering, too, of the strange 
power which this body has over its 
captive soul,—that when I was 
surrounded by objects of the 
deepest interest, and scenes which 
I felt in my inmost heart, as in 
hurrying through the crowded 
streets, I marked the contrasting 
groups of idle misery and busy 
wealth; the magnificent monu- 
ments of art, the stately buildings 
of a metropolis, side by side with 
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the homes of woe and sin and 
sickness, the almshouse, the hos- 
pital, the penitentiary ; here rolled 
a carriage full of joyous smiles, 
there crouched the sullen child of 
starvation muttering deep curses ; 
from the balcony of a crescent bent 
the graceful form of youth and 
beauty ; from the window of a dark 
high house, the Fever Hospital, I 
saw three pallid and emaciated 
faces pressed in dreary listlessness 
against the glass—so gaunt! so 
wretched ! so hopeless! I felt all 
this, but it was a dumb irritated 
feeling, seemingly excited as much 
from my own sense of suffering, 
and awakened by the keen March 
wind, as from real sensibility ; for 
the body was heavy on my spirit, 
and I could not think. 

“We stopped at last at the 
Four Swans, Bishopsgate Street ; 
and from thence in a coach to 12 
Mornington Crescent. Here my 
darling Mimosa was received very 
kindly ; but oh! they might well 
weep over the wasted form and 
feeble steps. She was laid on a 
sofa, and had breakfast. I went to 
the close, dirty, beastly kitchen, 
where two dirty things were flying 
about in all directions. They took 
no notice of me, so I slipped out, 
and found my way to the post- 
office, where I deposited the let- 
ters; and on my return, finding 
the lady whose room Mimosa was 
to have waiting for a coach and 
none to go for her, I volunteered 
and went, a good long way, with 
such a painful foot that I was 
obliged to buy a pair of easy shoes 
on the road. Then [ had to mount 
the boxes and unpack—three pairs 
of stairs up! I had to carry all 
alone the heavy box; and then I 
settled the room, lit the fire, and 
ran down to get mistress her Junch. 
I poached her an egg, but she could 
not eat it. After this and sundry 
runnings about, dinner-time came. 
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I was to wait at table, and my 
heart beat so fast as I went in, 
that I could not ear anything 
else for a few minutes. Mimosa 
asked for bread, and that was 
given almost unconsciously; for 
on entering the room I saw Alfred 
Tennyson at last/ and Frederick, 
Horatio, Emily, Mary, and the 
mother. Was it a delusion—that 
I, Louisa Lanesborough, stood there 
behind them, changing their plates, 
helping them, and they so little 
dreaming of my identity with the 
servant Marion? Was I asleep 
when the dirty maid-of-all-work 
thrust a handful of dirty forks into 
my hand, and bid me cut and wash 
‘em quick and bring ’em up? I 
did run down and do all this and 
up again, many a time, ere the 
dinner was over ; and though I did 
it all very well, my hand shook so 
the first time I took Alfred Tenny- 
son’s plate that I thought it must 
be seen. And why was it? I’m 
sure I don’t know, except that the 
romance of the whole affair rushed 
over me. 

‘Well, dinner over, I was to 
get mine; but fagged and excited 
as I was, I could not eat the 
broken meat that was left for me. 
I longed for a cup of tea, which I 
could not get; and then I made 
my mistress’s bed, and sat up-stairs 
over her fire, so aching and weary 
that I knew not what to do, yet I 
dared not go to sleep for fear of 
not hearing them ring. This really 
was a dreadful evening, having 
water and coals and all sorts of 
things to bring up so often four 
pairs of steep stairs. At last I 
went down into the kitchen, and 
laying my head on my knees, I 
heard the kitchen talk. Elizabeth, 
the great stout flaunting maid-of- 
all-work, and Sibby, who is a short, 
pale, fat girl belonging to Mrs 
Moore, the lodging-house proprie- 
tor, are friends, I perceive; and 


by the dialogue I overheard whilst 
one was quilling net for a cap and 
the other scouring saucepans, they 
have two absent lovers, absent 
since a fortnight or month; upon 
which occasion Sibby, in utter dis- 
gust at the thoughts of home when 
he was gone, had offered herself as 
assistant to poor old Mrs Moore, 
who had lately broken her leg and 
arm, and to help her friend Eliza- 
beth, whose quantity of work sur- 
passes all I ever conceived it pos- 
sible for one head and one pair of 
hands to accomplish. First she 
has her kitchen to prepare in the 
morning, and Frederick Tenny- 
son’s room to arrange, fire to light, 
&ec., &c.; then the drawing-room, 
and Mrs Tennyson’s bed to make ; 
breakfast to give to Mrs Tennyson 
and the girls and Horatio, then 
up-stairs to Frederick and Septi- 
mus; then to market, and dinner 
for Mrs Moore at two; luncheon 
in the drawing-room ; dinner there 
at four, always meat and an apple 
pudding for Alfred ; dinner above 
for Frederick and Septimus at six, 
meat and pudding ; tea in the par- 
lour at eight; fires to attend to, 
door to answer, everything to 
clean, and all the bells to answer ; 
and then to sit up for the family 
even till one, two, and three in 
the morning, yet to rise and work 
as usual the next day: all this 
with the most perfect good-hum- 
our, never ruffied. So she and 
her friend, agreed that the time, 
which would have been ‘dreadful 
lonesome’ alone, had passed better 
together ; and Sibby told how one 
of her brothers was always saying, 
‘Well, Tit, when will you come 
home? I hate going home when 
you aint there! ‘Taint like home, 
somehow.’ And when she went 
to see them, says he, ‘Have you 
had any supper, Tit?’ ‘Yes,’ says 
she. ‘ Well, never mind, you must 
eat a bit of a pork chop and drink 
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a glass of ale. It does my heart 
good to see you here again, Tit. I 
wish you’d stop home with us and 
leave service.’ 

“T did not listen much longer, 
for the bell rang for me, and mis- 
tress came up to bed, dear thing! 
so tired and ill. We were long in 
talking and getting to bed, when 
I fell sound asleep ; but she, I fear, 
tossed about all night in pain. I 
woke very early, scarcely day- 
break, and lit the fire, got quickly 
to bed again, and slept till eight. 

“ Saturday. — Dressed Mimosa 
in white—she looked so beautiful ! 
with a blue cap, her blue scarf, 
and her silver-grey shawl—like a 
thing of dreams, shadowy and 
ethereal, and yet like a flower of 
mortality, sickening and fading 
away. . .. In spite of all that 
Dr Curie has said, I am longing 
for his coming, to dispel the fore- 
boding cloud, and tell me that she 
will recover. My soul is clinging 
closer and closer to her; how 


shall I bear to part with her? .. . 


Curie has come! I sit on the 
stairs with throbbing heart! .. . 
He left, and I ran after him.; asked 
eagerly what he thought of her? 
And the heavy words fell like 
iron on my heart: ‘Elle est poi- 
trinaire — oui, sans doute; mais 
mercredi je vous dirai si on peut 
espérer de la sauver. O’est peut- 
étre trop tard !’ 

“Ah! he thought he said this 
to a servant, a hireling; and there 
was little ménagement in the dec- 
laration. Those words! Yet I 
knew it! I knew it quite as well; 
nay, | know more, that he cannot 
save her/ And yet I hope and 
smile, and seem to grasp at every 
change of symptom, in spite of the 
evident decrease of strength and 
increase of suffering! .. . 

“Sunday, 23d March.—I was 
late this morning, for I did not 
hear the knock, but I made haste 
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and lit the fire. Mimosa got up 
and dressed, then lay down to rest 
and read, whilst I got her break- 
fast, after which we read together 
in the Bible. . . . By the time I 
had done her room and dressed, it 
was time to wait at table. I got 
on very well. Alfred was very 
civil to Marion upon their meet- 
ing on the stairs with a tray: he 
speaks little, and they are all 
silent. To-day Mary Tennyson 
came up to Mimosa’s room and 
said, ‘I have been thinking all 
night of what Louisa Lanes- 
borough says in her letter about 
your going in six weeks: you 
won't, will you? Don’t let her 
come and fetch you! I shall hate 
to see her.’ J, too, standing by her 
side/ It seems so strange, so like 
a dream, that I begin to doubt my 
own identity. To the Tennysons, 
to Curie, to all at Beech Hill and 
Mornington Crescent, I am Marion. 
In the same houses and in one 
little room with bolted door I am 
—myself. Here I am writing as 
Louisa Lanesborough, and waiting 
to be called to wait at table as a 
servant. . . . Mimosa came early 
to bed, her head ached so. After 
all, am I not more with her than 
any one else? If Mary did but 
guess! But no, they shall never 
know it.” 

Here I recall one of “L. L.’s” 
unwrittten reminiscences, — how 
she was one day passing the open 
door of Alfred’s room as he lay in 
bed reading and smoking at some 
late hour of the morning, and 
catching sight of the trim “ maid 
Marion” as she passed, called to 
her to enter. ‘ Marion, I want a 
book from the book-shelf down- 
stairs. Will you get it for me?” 
He attempted to describe it, but 
it was a German work—“so you 
cannot read the title,” quoth he. 
‘** T know it!” said demure Marion, 
unwittingly, forgetting for a mo- 
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ment her assumed character; and 
she tripped lightly down-stairs and 
brought it back at once. Alfred 
stared at her in astonishment. 
“Why, do you understand Ger- 
man?” he questioned. She stam- 
mered an evasive reply, and left 
the room. That evening, at dinner 
or supper, Alfred, calling for beer, 
a refractory cork refused to be 
drawn, and every one tried their 
hands on it in vain. ‘“ Where is 
your Marion?” said Alfred to Mrs 
Neville ; “she could do it! She 
can do everything, I verily believe 
—from reading German to wait- 
ing at table. Let her try!” Mrs 
Neville demurred, knowing how 
her friend would shrink from 
being thus brought en évidence ; 
but Alfred insisted, and called 
‘Marion! Marion!” till Marion 
came, and amid a laughing chorus 
of apologies and explanations, took 
the corkscrew from Alfred and 
drew the cork! 

This was the period, it will be 
remembered, when Alfred Tenny- 
son was “toiling over his manu- 
scripts in his London lodging,” as 
one of his biographers has it, and 
joining his friends at “ The Anony- 
mous Olub” for discussions or 
dinners, or dining at the now 
historic “Cock,” and sitting over 
his port and pipe far into the 
night, while poor overworked Eliz- 
abeth or Sibby sat nodding over 
the kitchen fire awaiting his re- 
turn, “up to two and three o’clock 
in the morning,” as Marion has 
told us. I find no mention of 
Mornington Crescent among his 
biographical notices, which scarce- 
ly, indeed, give adequate idea of 
the bright, appreciative home 
circle in which he lived there; 
and, still more strangely, I have 
searched in vain through the best- 
informed biographies recently pub- 
lished for so much as the very 
name of Beech Hill! One cannot 


help regretting that “L. L.’s” 
preoccupation over her friend’s 
health has so far crowded out 
more detailed reminiscences of the 
Tennyson family. 

But to continue my extracts 
from “ L. L.’s” Journal. Her im- 
munity from detection now em- 
boldened her to venture on a 
further flight. She had several 
friends in London—notably one 
who, with Mrs Neville, shared her 
tenderest affections ; and she could 
scarcely find herself within reach 
of this friend without yearning 
for a sight of her. So— 

“ Tuesday.—I1 scarcely could 
rest with thinking of to-day, and 
the doubts and perplexities of my 
visit to Kensington. I lit the fire 
at six, and got up soon after; had 
my breakfast, fetched mistress’s 
roll from the baker, and prepared 
her tray ; then read, &c., as usual, 
and we dressed for the day, I in 
the black merino and _ blanket- 
shawl; packed up my comb and 
brush, and cap towr de tée with 
white ribbons, and frill, in the 
basket, and went off for a coach 
up to Camden Town. Well, mis- 
tress was settled in it, and we 
desired the man to drive slowly 
and stop at Manchester Square, 
which was no sooner done than I 
dropped the dark wig and Marion’s 
cap, resumed my own costume, 
with Mimosa’s veil, and was quite 
ready when the coach stopped. I 
got out cleverly without the driver 
seeing my face, and crossed the 
Square, leaving. dear Mimosa to 
go on to 6 Bulstrode Street to her 
aunt’s. Turning into Duke Street 
on the left-hand side, I saw a 
‘sixpenny hairdresser,’ and went 
in, desiring to have my hair cut; 
for I found it now impossible to 
part my hair after its being so 
long mixed, and as it fell, a cutting 
could dono harm. This gave me 
an opportunity of arranging my- 
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self quite @ Ja ‘L. L.,’ and the 
excitement giving me quite an 
unusual colour, I was not afraid 
of seeing dear L. M. C. [Louisa 
MacCulloch].” 

She then proceeded to Kensing- 
ton, and the afternoon was spent 
with her friend very happily, 
until— 

“Six o’clock came. I dare not 
stay later; so with many kind, 
loving words of true affection, and 
a lingering walk up the Square 
with darling Louisa, we parted, 
and I got into an omnibus which 
took me into Piccadilly. Here I 
descended, and for a minute or 
two walked slowly up, considering 
how I should change myself again 
into Marion, At last a thought 
came. I went into a hotel, and 
desired to be shown a room. This 
was done, and in a few minutes 
my wig and cap were put on, but 
my veil and frill left, which partial 
change (as I blew the light out) 
was unperceived by the attendant, 


and I hurried up the Quadrant, 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, 
Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
Welbeck Street, and so on to Bul- 
strode Street, where I hastily took 
off my frill and veil and knocked 


at the door. ‘Is this Miss Lang- 
ton’s?’ ‘Yes. Oh, I suppose 
youre Mrs Neville’s servant. 
Please to walk in;’ and I was 
ushered below into the house- 
keeper’s room, and received by 
Mrs Hayne very kindly. I 
asked after ‘missus,’ who was 
pretty well, she said, and in her 
turn asked question after question 
as fast as possible—Had I had 
my tea? did I like oysters? 
being the first; and followed up 
by a settling of cups and saucers 
and plate of oysters, to which we 
sat down (¢éte-d-tét.: she telling 
stories of Master Charles, and 
Miss Margaret, and Miss Mary, 
and lamenting over my poor mis- 
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tress being so weak and ill; then 
putting all my. ingenuity to the 
test with her cross - examination 
about Guernsey and people I 
didn’t know; about the ways of 
master’s house, prices of meat, &c., 
&c. There she sat at one side of 
the little round table, a tall and 
portly dame, in full-trimmed cap 
and dark gown, pouring out the 
tea and offering oysters, with a 
gracious condescension of the dig- 
nity of favourite attendant and 
superintending housekeeper, to me, 
the simple maiden of a sick mis- 
tress, with a close-drawn cap of 
Puritan shape, and black merino 
dress, black shawl, and little holi- 
day silk apron, answering with 
quiet voice and lowly manner, as 
became the visitor in that situa- 
tion. Good old Mrs Hayne! A 
knock and a ring disturbed us by 
announcing the arrival of the 
carriage, and I was shown up to 
my mistress in the drawing-room, 
where sat Miss Langton, Hayne 
in nobility, a ‘ladye of the past 
age’ in a kind and courtly way, 
sitting opposite to her niece on 
the sofa, full dressed in lace and 
ribbons, and with that peculiar 
style of habiliment and manner 
which stamps her as one of the 
lingerers of the past, in a new and 
different world of fashion. A 
fine face and stout upright figure 
belied her age—in good truth they 
spoke well for the oysters and ale! 
and my eye glanced sadly enough 
from the strength of age to the 
feebleness of youth reclining in 
the easy-chair on the opposite 
side. Hayne showed the flowers 
to her, and my dear mistress liked 
them, as I thought she would, and 
was glad to see her face as bright 
as it was, for I knew the fatigue 
was great, and she felt able to 
stay even longer; so I went down 
again for half an hour, and then 
went up to dress and assist her to 
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her carriage, the door of which 
closed with a kind farewell from 
Hayne, and we drove off, glad, 
very glad, and congratulating each 
other on that day’s work being 
over. But she was very tired. 

“ Wednesday. — Dear Mimosa 
tired and dispirited. Curie was 
to come, and she went down in 
her white dress, looking ill and 
weak. He was late, too, and at 
the first double knock I ran 
hastily, breathlessly up. It was 
Alfred Tennyson. Ah! how I 
hated the sight of him! And 
then Frederick, and then Septimus, 
gave me the same run and dis- 
appointment. At last Curie did 
arrive, and I showed him into 
Frederick’s room. Mimosa went 
up, and I watched and waited for 
his coming down. I had to go 
in once—he had my letter before 
him, making notes; how odd it 
appeared !—and when he came 
down, as I waited for the ex- 
pected words, he spoke them: 
‘Votre maitresse est poitrinaire 
bien décidément, mais ce n'est qu’a 
la premiere période.’ 

“*Et vous pouvez la sauver, 
n’est ce pas, monsieur ?’ 

** *Mais—je ne sais pas. J’espére 
—je n’en ai pas la certitude. Je 
ne désespére pas, mais il faut lui 
relever les esprits, voyez-vous.’ 

“ Powtrinaire bien décidément. 
What made me shrink, and my 
spirit fail, at these words, which I 
not only knew before, but had 
every reason to think her state 
more confirmed than at the first 
stage? I thought the bitterness 
had been passed when I heard it 
first—when that letter, that con- 
firming letter, came with all its 
hopelessness; but no! fora written 
thing we read, and the heart of 
sorrow gives to each word a tone 
that in the spoken word we hear 
not from the lips of a cold and 
careless speaker. And besides, he 
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had not seen her, he had not had 
any guide but my own details and 
perhaps exaggerated fears; now 
he had seen and tried, and the 
case was clear. Then there were 
visions of hope in change of air, 
an exertion of skill, and the 
pleasure of seeing dear friends; 
now there was a shadow of fear 
on the hope, and more anxiety, 
for the faint step was fainter, and 
drooping head still heavier, the 
flush on the cheek brighter, and 
the branded characters more legi- 
ble, though we were in England 
and with skilled men. ‘The bitter- 
ness of death! When is it?’” 

A second physician, the well- 
known Dr Locock, was consulted, 
and he confirmed Curie’s verdict 
that lung-disease had begun. The 
only hope of prolonging life lay 
in a warm climate—lItaly; and 
again the question arose as to 
Louisa accompanying her thither 
—a step which the girl seems, nat- 
urally enough, to have been reluc- 
tant to take. 

Meanwhile there was a touch- 
ing little scene ere their departure 
from London. 

“ Tuesday, April 2.— Baptist 
Noel came to administer the sacra- 
ment to dear Mimosa. . . . She 
lay on the sofa, with flushed and 
tearful countenance, her friends 
Mary, Cecilia, and Mrs Tenny- 
son at her side; Marion at her 
feet. . . . 

“ Wednesday morning.— Went 
to Curie.” After giving a de- 
tailed account of this interview, 
she continues: “I went home 
with a little medicine, but a full 
heart ; only time enough to dress 
and get off for the coach to Beech 
Hill: Alfred, Mary, my mistress, 
and I inside—Alfred murmuring 
poetry, talking husk-ily, and abus- 
ing Mrs Hemans. How I longed 
to speak! Arrived about seven 
at Beech Hill.” 
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As the news spread of Mrs Ne- 
ville’s precarious state of health, 
letters of inquiry and condolence, 
harrowing in their tender anxie- 
ties, poured in upon her; and one 
of the little band of “ Husks” 
(Anna Maria Mainguy) came down 
to Beech Hill to bid her a last 
farewell before her departure for 
Italy. This was a new danger of 
discovery for Louisa Lanesborough, 
which caused her and Mrs Neville 
much anxiety. 

“ Thursday.—A note this morn- 
ing from Anna Maria to say that 
she will be at Beech Hill this 
evening! ! ! Now what will be- 
come of us? Surely she will know 
me directly. How can I keep out 
of her sight? And she will ask 
after me; tell the Tennysons that 
I came over with dearest Mimosa, 
and they too will ask after me!” 

They arranged a number of plans 
to avoid detection, and decided 
that, if discovered, “ L. L.” should 
explain everything to Anna and 
ask her to keep her secret. While 
they were arranging these plans 
“a tap at the door made me open 
it, and Anna herself came in! ! 
In the joy of meeting and greeting 
I slipped out unperceived, and re- 
mained in the kitchen until they 
went down.” Later: “ Anna saw 
me, but was too préoccupé to notice 
Marion, and she soon took leave 
for the night, but it was settled 
that she should remain until the 
Monday. One day might pass, but 
four! Our decision at last was, 
that we should try her eyes and 
ears when alone, by my coming in 
and speaking before I was obliged to 
do so in the parlour, with the like- 
lihood of my voice being recog- 
nised. Therefore on Friday morn- 
ing, as she sat with my mistress, I 
passed close to her, took the tray 
from the table beside her, and 
spoke several times ; then left the 
room for the effect. She did not 
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suspect me in the least, merely 
saying that ‘Marion was a ve 
nice-looking girl, and she liked 
her’! How wonderful! for I am 
sure that I should know myself ; 
yet how comfortable! I can now 
do anything ; and yet to-day, as I 
entered the dining-room with the 
hot bottle, she looked so hard at 
me that I got quite nervous. Then 
again at night, as I was sitting (at 
work, fortunately) with the door 
imprudently left unfastened, she 
glided in. I felt sure that she 
was come to say, ‘ Louisa, I know 
you !’ and her own name trembled 
on my lips. I am sure, had she 
not been very shortsighted, that 
my face would have betrayed me 
now ; but no! she came for a book 
and went out again. At tea-time 
they all talked of me so much, and 
of letters and accounts, that it re- 
quired all Mimosa’s generalship to 
parry the unlucky hits Anna made. 
They talked of Marion too. Ho- 
ratio thinks I look so like a widow! 
Alfred likes me very much, and 
thinks me an excellent specimen 
of Guernsey servants! Well, this 
day also has passed !” 

She was a very meek and modest 
widow evidently. One day during 
dinner (she did not wait at table 
at Beech Hill, as she did in the 
London lodgings) Marion was sum- 
moned to the table to answer some 
trivial question. Mrs Neville 
looked annoyed at the proceeding, 
and told her afterwards that Al- 
fred and his brothers had been dis- 
puting as to the colour of “ Mar- 
ion’s” eyes, which they had never 
seen, and took this method of set- 
tling the question, which, however, 
proved unsuccessful. Marion came, 
spoke, and retired without raising 
her eyes, and the young men 
owned themselves vanquished. 

So the last half-sad, half-happy 
days passed by; their “last days 
perhaps for ever in an English 
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home,” as Louisa felt. And it was 
with a very aching heart that she 
copied, under the date of April 
25, 1839 — their last evening at 
Beech Hill—the following lines :—- 


‘Yes, there are those nor wealth nor 
pleasure own 

But Duty sternly binds, curbing the 
will 

Sternly, yet softly, and then sweetly, 
till 

They find the chain o’er their affections 
thrown 

All gold, and leading to a golden 
crown.” 


“ Friday, April 26.—Left Beech 
Hill. The corded boxes hurried 
down, the empty drawers half-open 
glanced at again and again for a 
chance thing perhaps forgotten ; 
a hurried breakfast in the kitchen 
arrested by the sound of the com- 
ing mail, and the gathering of 
cloaks and shawls, with tearful 
faces meeting us at every bedroom 
door; kind Cecilia’s sad look and 
dear Mrs Tennyson’s weeping eyes 
following Mimosa to the carriage ; 
Horatio, Emily, Matilda, and my 
four kitchen comrades standing at 
the door. It was soon over; 
blessings and wringings of hands, 
farewells waved from an English 
home to one who may never see 
one more, and to one who feels 
that henceforth she is homeless in 
the world. Mary Tennyson was 
the calmest there, for even Laura’s 
innocent tears gushed forth, and 
mine were hardly hidden. 

“The carriage rolled away as 
swiftly and lightly with its load 
of sorrow as though it followed in 
a festival... . London again— 
London at St Paul’s Hotel, op- 
posite St Paul’s itself. As soon 
as possible I dressed and went to 
Seeley’s (the publisher’s); from 
thence to uncle Peter’s. Mimosa 


met me, and we went to Kensing- 
ton, to Mrs Johns’, dear, dear kind 
thing! She had prepared a dinner 
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for us, which we partook of, and 
then she accompanied us to Lon- 
don, and left us at Curie’s in 
Brook Street. Went in, and was 
introduced to Curie as Louisa 
Lanesborough. He was most kind, 
and made me write from his dicta- 
tion the course she was to pursue, 
recommending us to a homcopath 
in Paris, La Fith. He talked a 
great deal of animal magnetism.” 

When she returned to the hotel, 
Louisa Lanesborough changed her 
dress, resuming her character of 
“Marion.” After this interview 
with Curie, she appears to have 
definitely decided to accompany 
her friend Mrs Neville to Italy. 

The story entitled “Through 
Night to Light ”—the principal 
characters in which are Mrs 
Neville and Louisa Lanesborough 
—begins at this point; but no 
reference is made in it to the 
Tennysons, nor to Louisa Lanes- 
borough’s disguise, as they do not 
bear on the purport of that story. 

As it had been arranged while 
at Beech Hill that Frederick and 
Mary Tennyson should accompany 
Mrs Neville to Italy, Louisa was 
unable to throw off her disguise, 
which she had always hoped to do 
before starting, should she decide 
on going to Italy. And accord- 
ingly the irksome cap and “ front,” 
and half-anomalous position of 
outward servitude in which she 
found herself, continued. 

On the morning of April 28, 
then, after a hasty breakfast, two 
carriages came: in one was placed 
Mrs Neville, Laura, and Mary 
Tennyson ; Frederick Tennyson 
and Marion in the other, with all 
the boxes and parcels, nineteen of 
them, all under her care, as she 
had undertaken the office of 
courier, to pay for everything, 
settle and provide for the whole 
party. To save Mrs Neville all 
unnecessary fatigue, the journey 
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was made as far as possible by 


water. They accordingly em- 
barked at the Tower Steps, Lon- 
don, in the Phenix, for Havre, 
from where they went on by dili- 
gence (vid Paris) to Chalon. Here 
Frederick and Mary Tennyson left 
the party to travel by another 
route and rejoin them at Como. 
From Chalon Mrs Neville, Laura, 
and Louisa Lanesborough went 
on to Lyons, from where they 
continued their journey in a 
Rhone steamer to Marseilles (a 
pleasing account of this part of 
their journey is given in “Through 
Night to Light”). From Marseilles 
they went on to Genoa on board a 
Mediterranean steamer, and pro- 
ceeded by easy stages to the Lake 
of Como, where they were rejoined 
by the Tennysons. Here also Mrs 
Neville’s brother, an officer in the 
Austrian service, joined them, 
and her father was daily ex- 
pected. This was a new dilemma 
for Louisa, as he knew nothing of 
the “Marion” episode, and ex- 
pected. to find Louisa Lanes- 
borough in her own proper per- 
son with his daughter. The 
Tennysons, on the other hand, 
knew only of the servant Marion, 
and Louisa felt the strongest re- 
luctance to reveal her identity. 
The days went on. “ Mary 
[Mimosa] and Charles [her 
brother] made me listen to a 
thousand reasons for telling Fred- 
erick and Mary Tennyson now. 
I am a coward, and, besides, think 
it better not; but they wish it so 
much, I must yield. How will it 
be done? How will they take it? 
What will be the end of this? 
“July 4.—Up at six. Lesson 
at seven; took water to Mimosa, 
and worked till breakfast, then 
remained in my room till near 
three, and I then read a little to 
Charles while he was painting. 
Dinner-time came; when in my 
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room, I was just writing a letter 
to M., when she came in, and we 
determined on telling Mary Tenny- 
son. Accordingly I went to the 
dining-room, where they were sit- 
ting at the balcony, and in pass- 
ing Mimosa I stooped over her 
and kissed her! Mary looked up 
amazed! Charley sat in an ecstasy 
of delight at the scene. Again we 
kissed, and Mary was in such as- 
tonishment that she could not 
speak. At last Mimosa said, 
‘Mary, what do you think of 
this? Who do you think this can 
be?’ She did not know; she was 
quite bewildered. I spoke and 
said, ‘ Which of her friends do you 
think I could be? Who am I most 
like?’ ‘Louisa Lanesborough, but 
——’ ‘It isher, Mary! it is Lou- 
isa.’ ‘ Nonsense, nonsense!’ said 
Mary, ‘it cannot be. I cannot be- 
lieve it!’ but her look was per- 
plexed beyond description.” Fin- 
ally, Mrs Neville having explained, 
and Louisa having taken off her 
cap and wig and changed her 
dress, “Marion” vanished from 
the scene, and “we talked and 
wondered and went over it all 
that whole evening.” 

Shortly after this the Tenny- 
sons returned to England, and 
Louisa Lanesborough remained in 
propria persona with her friend 
Mrs Neville (as recounted in 
“Through Night to Light”) until 
the following year (1840), when 
she again paid a visit to the Ten- 
nysons at Beech Hill; and she 
would laughingly relate in after- 
years how strange it seemed to 
come back there under altered cir- 
cumstances. Her “fellow -ser- 
vants,” the same she had left be- 
fore, watched her return with un- 
suspicious eyes. “John” waited 
solemnly upon her at dinner, and 
never guessed, as he handed his 
dishes, that he was standing behind 
the chair of the maid Marion. 
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Many a laugh must she and Mary 
Tennyson have had over the situa- 
tion, as they sat together in the 
twilight, dreaming, and talking over 
“the past,” listening to Alfred as 
he read them his latest verses on 
their favourite “dreary,” “Mariana 
in the Moated Grange” (Louisa’s 
copy of which differs somewhat 
from the printed poem), or sketch- 
ing the “Things” which Alfred 
was wont to aver he saw in the 
small hours or “ before a midnight 
fire,”—-strange grim forms, half 
human, half beast, which, some 
from Alfred Tennyson’s, some from 
Louisa Lanesborough’s pen, now 
lie before me, with a sonnet of 
Alfred’s, dated “23 May 1840,” 
which I have never seen in print. 

Often in later years have I heard 
from Louisa’s daughter of the plea- 
sure with which she used to listen 
to her mother’s descriptions of the 
happy homely life the Tennysons 
spent at Beech Hill: of the big 
grown-up family, each going his or 
her way in perfect freedom ; the 
sons dreaming, writing, thinking 
out life-problems, each in his own 
line (Alfred wandering weirdly up 
and down the house in the “small 
hours,” murmuring poetry as he 
went); the sisters fond, proud, 
cultivated, appreciative, reading to 
one another Alfred’s last new poem 
or quoting Charles’s or Frederick’s 
sayings ; and the tender mother’s 
spirit brooding over all. 

Among the papers which have 
come into my hands with the 
library of Louisa Lanesborough 
(subsequently Madame L— O—) 
is a bundle of private letters from 
John Ruskin, Mark Pattison, Vic- 
tor Hugo, J. H. Newman, E. B. 
Pusey, Samuel Wilberforce, and 
others. From among them I ex- 
tract a letter which I may without 
indiscretion (by omitting a portion 
of it) reproduce here. It is from 
Emily Tennyson — the “Emily” 
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who was once Arthur Hallam’s be- 
trothed—to Louisa Lanesborough, 
and runs as follows :— 


“My pear Lovuisa,—Did not a 

change come o’er the spirit of my 
countenance last Thursday, 4th, at 
dinner-time when your letter was 
put into my hand! In the rural 
monotony of our Beech Hill exis- 
tence, such an unexpected arrival 
to the favoured individual is a 
spirit-stirring event. Letters at 
every moment of the day and 
night are things to be desired, 
and when one drops in from an 
unlooked-for quarter, the unfortu- 
nately constituted Tennyson dis- 
covers his or her face, through the 
quicker beating of that very sensi- 
tive insensible thing the heart, 
blooming up till the extended 
ruddy glow might very easily be 
mistaken for the wealth of globed 
peony. 
“Gramercy, Louy, as Charles 
called you, for writing to such a 
quaint bird as myself: in conse- 
quence I say, as they say in the 
East, ‘May your shadow never be 
less.’ 

“Mary is sitting by me. She 
wishes me to say she is going out 
for a fortnight, and is busy pack- 
ing, or she would have written: 
somehow or other, words appear to 
have been of little service to ye 
both on one occasion. She was ex- 
pecting a letter from you; while 
Collins, thing of the enchanting 
smile and golden hair, seems to 
have been holding out the same 
delusions to you.” 

Then follow allusions to other 
matters. 

“ How glad I feel for thee once 
more at home, after all thy trials 
and miseries! Never mind about 
‘the great piece of life being drag- 
ged away by the weary wander- 
ings, if by these same weary 
wanderings thou hast gained more 
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experience in humanity, even 
should the experience have given 
rather a grave cast to thy life—for, 
as thou gavest me to understand, 
thy caution-bump is small; conse- 
quently, I am afraid thy wisdom 
in the world, between deceitful 
and true hearts, must be nid 
by painful experience. . 

I tell thee, tell me 
everything, all thy feelings. I am 
a true husk, and trust I shall 
never, by any unhusky action, dis- 
honour the society. There is one 
person who can now no longer be 
considered a member ; but of her I 
will say nothing, as it may pain 
thee. . . . By the by, as you 
say, we know nothing about you. 
You say you are not a swindler: 
we are willing to hope till we have 
proof to the contrary. I myself 
am much inclined to look favour- 
ably on you, especially after the 
oath that was taken—do you re- 
member? Ah! we are a queer lot, 
but we have true hearts. 
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“T am glad you say dear Mrs 
Tennyson: that tender little ad- 
jective looks very nice, and looks 
as if you appreciate duly what you 
have seen of our mother against 
the world. , 

“. , . Much love from us all 
—no more time. Don’t let the 
first letter to me be the last.—Thy 
very affectionate EmIty.” 


These two devoted friends, 
‘*Mimosa” and Louisa, after they 
separated in Italy, never again 
met in this world. Mary Neville 
(“Mimosa”) now lies buried in 
the church of the monastery of 
Santo Spirito—the great Armenian 
convent, where Byron studied, near 
Venice—the only woman ever in- 
terred within its sacred precincts. 
Louisa—to whose Journal I am 
indebted for the account of the 
romantic incident recorded in these 
pages—has also passed through 
Night to Light. 

Bartle TEELING. 
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Further Experiences in Apulia. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES IN APULIA, 


FROM UNPUBLISHED PAPERS OF THE LATE GENERAL SIR R. CHURCH. 


In a former paper! we related 
some of General Church’s experi- 
ences in Apulia, when, during the 
reign of King Ferdinand of Naples, 
he put down brigandage in that 
province. General Church left be- 
hind him several manuscript books 
relating to this period of his life, 
written in an old-fashioned slant- 
ing hand, and containing a curious 
mingling of his own adventures 
with descriptions of country, dis- 
sertations on the history of the 
province in ancient and modern 
times, accounts of his favourite 
heroes of various periods and na- 
tions, explanations of military law, 
and descriptions of the different 
men with whom he came in con- 
tact. Out of this mass we hope 
to gather enough to show what 
manner of man this was, and what 
material he had to use. 

“The stuff to work upon,” he 
says, “‘ was not so bad as had been 
represented ;” and though “the 
militia were only more or less de- 
pendable,—in some provinces ex- 
cellent, in others very bad,—and 
most of the gendarmes belonged to 
one secret society or other,” yet 
he had also old soldiers who had 
fought under him, and some ex- 
cellent Neapolitan troops. Then 
he cannot say enough in praise of 
his officers, who on their side were 
devoted to him, as has been said. 
Let us accompany General Church 
and his men in their journeying 
from Martina to Lecce in the 
early part of the year 1818. 

Martina, he says, is a little 
town of 15,000 inhabitants, lying 
on the top of a hill, about five 


miles from Lecce. The place was 
friendly to Don Ciro Annichiarico, 
who often made it his headquarters, 
appearing fearlessly in its streets 
at mid-day. On the other hand, 
the Duchess of Martina was a 
great friend of the General, and 
was now residing in Martina; and 
Colonel Schmerber, chief of the 
staff, had received private letters 
from two principal inhabitants of 
the place, expressing anxiety for 
the General’s arrival. 

The troops halted on a hillside 
opposite Martina, while General 
Church took out his spy-glass to 
reconnoitre the place. The troops 
shouted, “‘Zvviva nostro Generale /” 
while he gave orders that they 
should form in line of battle and 
march down the hill, and then up 
the opposite hill into the town. 
But just then a stir and movement 
was visible at the gates of the 
little city, and a halt was called, 
while the spy-glass was put into 
requisition again. “They are 
coming out to meet us,” said Gen- 
eral Church ; and so they were. 
Down the opposite hillside they 
came, a picturesque though not 
very orderly procession. The 
Bishop, a stately figure, in mitre 
and cope, his cross borne before 
him, followed by his clergy; the 
Sindaco and the principal citizens ; 
and pressing round and behind 
them, as many of the inhabitants 
of the city as could find any 
excuse for doing so—men and 
maidens, women with babes in 
their arms or brown-eyed toddlers 
clinging to their skirts, old men 
staff in hand, wild-looking lads— 
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some following, some in groups 
and knots outside the gate, watch- 
ing with anxious curiosity. On 
the other slope the troops de- 
scended to meet them, flags flying, 
drums and trumpets sounding,— 
and a very fine show they made, 
says General Church. 

At the bottom of the hill the 
two parties met, and then came 
the alighting from horseback, the 
mutual compliments and saluta- 
tions, the Bishop’s benediction to 
the troops as they filed past; and 
then they all entered the city, 
where the General and his staff 
were most hospitably received in 
the house of Don Martino di 
Ricupero ; and the people, seeing 
them on such friendly terms with 
the Bishop and the Sindaco, even 
raised a Viva as they rode through 
the streets. 

People were rather puzzled by 
this English General. He was so 
frank, so light-hearted, so fearless 
in his way of going about, though 
he never seemed unprepared, and 
they felt that his hand was strong 
to punish, and his eye vigilant 
against the enemy. His account 
of his first evening at Martina 
affords us a glimpse of the man, 
and may show what gave him his 
power over all who came in con- 
tact with him. 

Imagine, then, the great rooms of 
Don Martino di Ricupero’s house 
all ablaze in honour of the dis- 
tinguished guest,—the tables of 
the dining-room loaded with wines 
and viands of all kinds; the danc- 
ing-room crowded by the good 


citizens, their wives and daugh- 


ters; the light of innumerable 
wax-candles falling on tapestried 
walls, and fair faces, and the gay 
uniforms of the soldier - guests ; 
and all the company anxious to 
see the Englishman, who moved 
about, slight, alert, keen - eyed, 
thoroughly enjoying it all, the 
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music, the conversation — he was 
an excellent Italian scholar—and 
though not dancing himself, en- 
couraging his officers to do so, 
and watching the fair dancers— 
Martina is famous, he tells us, for 
the beauty of its women — with 
delight. ‘Enjoying it,” he says, 
“with all his heart, and especially 
the conversation of the every way 
interesting Duchess and her sweet 
young daughter !” 

Therefore he was by no means 
pleased to be interrupted by a 
sinister -looking individual who, 
edging his way through the crowd, 
murmured a request for a few mo- 
ments’ private interview ona matter 
of great importance. It was an- 
noying ; but business before pleas- 
ure! So, excusing himself to the 
charming Duchess, the General 
followed the man into a little side- 
room which was empty, and re- 
quested to know what he wanted. 

“ Eccellenza,” he began in a hesi- 
tating voice. 

“Speak, signore,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Take care!” with impressive 
shake of the head and raised fore- 
finger. 

“Take care of what, signore?” 

“Has not your Excellency 
heard? This house——” 

“Ts an excellent house—I can 
see that.” 

* But—but—your Excellency, 
the padrone /” 

“The padrone is a man of 
honour.” 

“J did not say so, your Ex- 
cellency.” 

“No matter ; J say so.” 

“ He is a friend of Don Oiro’s.” 

“May be so, signore.” 

“Your Excellency knows it! 
and you dare trust yourself in 
his house ?” 

“Why not, signore ?” 

“ But, Madonna mia / consider, 
your Excellency! What could be 
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easier? A bowl of soup—a cup of 
coffee—a dish of olives——” 

“Oh, I see! But why not a glass 
of good rosolio, signore?” and the 
General laughed. 

“Your Excellency treats the 
matter lightly,” said the man, 
amazed that his suggestion of 
poison had taken so little effect. 
“T hope you may not repent it. 
At any rate, you have been warned, 
and I can say no more.” 

“You have said quite enough, 
signore—rather too much, in fact. 
Well, Don Martino shall hear of 
the matter.” 

“For the love of God, don’t be- 
tray me!” gasped the poor man. 
“If you do, [am adead man, If 
Ciro knew that I had spoken to 
your Excellency—it was with the 
best intentions 

“Oh, don’t alarm yourself, my 
friend,” said the General, recov- 
ering his good-humour; “I don’t 
mean to mention your name, and, 
to set your mind at rest, I will 
promise not to say a word of the 
matter till I have left Martina. 
Ah!” as a knock was heard at 
the door, “does that say that sup- 
per is ready? And so am 1!” 

The General adds that, though 
not a supper-eater in general, on 
this occasion he did not spare Don 
Martino’s soup, nor his olives, nor 
the delicious ricotta sent from his 
farm outside the town, nor his ex- 
cellent coffee, and that he finished 
up with a glass of rosolio di Bari. 
Neither did he choose to hurry 
away from Martina, but spent 
three more pleasant days there, 
and tells us that it was with great 
regret that he gave the order to 
depart, leaving the brightly lighted 
ballroom at four o’clock on a bitter 
winter's morning, and marching 
out, not as they entered, but silent- 
ly, without blast of trumpet or 
beat of drum. 

From thence they went to 
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Francavilla, where their reception 
was not gratifying. The streets 
were thronged with a scowling 
rabble, wrapped in their long 
cloaks, and not a single high- 
peaked hat was lifted to salute 
them as they rode along. How- 
ever, one gentleman ventured to 
receive the General and his staff 
for the night, and next day they 
rode to Lecce. ‘‘ For,” says Gen- 
eral Church, “ Francavilla is an 
open town, with wide streets, and 
standing in the plain, so that we 
could take possession of it at any 
moment, while the Governor of 
Lecce was urgent in sending mes- 
senger after messenger to say that 
he could no longer maintain him- 
self there without protection.” 

So to Lecce they went, the bright 
little capital, with its white houses, 
and the little streams running 
through the streets, and were re- 
ceived there, not very cordially, but 
without open show of resistance. 
It is true that the inhabitants had 
sent a deputation desiring the Gen- 
eral not to enter into their city ; 
but, fortunately for themselves, the 
deputation took the wrong road, 
and never met the unwelcome 
visitors at all! and when the good 
people of Lecce heard how well 
things had gone off at Martina, the 
courage of the Filadelfi Patrioti 
Europei, Filosofi, and other secret 
societies, cooled somewhat, in spite 
of their boasts of what they meant 
to do, should the English General 
presume to set foot in their city, 

Here came Don Martino di Ricu- 
pero to join the General, riding 
over one evening to pour out his 
thanks because the General had 
trusted him, and refused to listen 
to evil tales. ‘‘True, he had been 
a protector of Don Ciro; but what 
could he do? ‘The Government 
does nothing to protect us, and if 
a man is not Oiro’s friend, one 
dare not stir out—nay, one is not 
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safe in one’s own house, one is no 
longer master of one’s own estate, 
of one’s own servants even; but 
as to being a friend of Don Ciro! 
signore, he has no greater enemy 
than I! Your Excellency has 
trusted me, has refused to believe 
the calumnies brought against me. 
I am yours; command me and all 
that I have!” 

“ At this time,” General Church 
says, “murder was the order of 
the day, and the number of assassi- 
nations committed weekly was from 
twenty to twenty-five. The magis- 
trate’s report always ended with 
‘The assassins are unknown.’ The 
assassins were not unknown, but 
fear prevented their being de- 
nounced. People dared not travel 
unless they belonged to some se- 
cret society or other. The local 
authorities were thoroughly fright- 
ened, and law was paralysed.” 

Such was the state of things 
during that January 1818, which 
General Church spent for the most 
part in Lecce, and during which 
he met with some curious experi- 
ences. Let us relate one from his 
own papers, first saying that there 
was a great deal of gaiety going on 
in Lecce,—balls and banquets, mas- 
querades and theatrical perform- 
ances, in all of which the General 
freely joined, giving and receiving 
hospitality, mixing frankly with 
the people, and becoming, as well 
as his troops, very popular with 
them. 

One day after dinner General 
Church retired to his private room 
to study reports and meditate upon 
plans, leaving his officers and aides- 
de-camp to their own ways of 
amusement and occupation. Pres- 
ently there was a knock at the 
door. A major of militia, said the 
aide-de-camp who knocked, desired 
a private audience with his Excel- 
lency. He was admitted, for the 
General never refused audience, 





in spite of many warnings from 
anxious friends, who feared that 
the assassin’s stiletto might lurk 
under the long cloak. The Gen- 
eral did not much like the appear- 
ance of his visitor—a down-looking 
man, with a restless uneasy way 
of moving,—and addressed him 
sharply, “ Now, sir, what is your 
business? We are alone, and you 
can speak freely.” The Major 
seemed thoroughly taken aback by 
this abruptness, and falteringly 
replied that, “Con rispetto, he had 
desired to speak with his Excel- 
lency—not that he had anything 
very special to communicate.” 

The General turned upon him 
with haughty displeasure, fixing his 
keen eyes on the Major’s face. 
“ How is this, signore Maggiore? 
Let me know at once what brought 
you here. Why did you ask for 
a private audience? Answer me 
that, signore.” 

“That poor abate /” The words 
came out in hesitating fashion, 
accompanied by a furtive glance, 
to see how they were taken. 

“Oho!” said the General, his 
eyes still on his interlocutor ; “ and 
what of him, pray?” 

“Why, perhaps your Excel- 
lency looks on him with an un- 
favourable eye.” 

“ Pshaw, signore Maggiore/ Can 
you deny that the abate Annichi- 
arico is a scoundrel?” 

“Perhaps, your Excellency, he 
is not so bad as you think. If 
your Excellency would just listen 
to explanations.” 

“Go on, signore; I am listen- 
ing.” 

“Signore, he was in Lecce a day 
or two ago.” 

‘T know it ; and what of that ?” 
And as the Major stared at him, 
dumfoundered at hearing that 
this fact was known, the General 
added in a louder key, “I repeat 
my question. What did you come 
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here to say about Don Ciro An- 
nichiarico ?” 

The Major looked as if he wished 
himself elsewhere, and his mission 
at an end, as he faltered, “He is 
a brave man, your Excellency— 
much beloved in the province.” 

“T pity the province with all 
my heart, if it has any liking for 
such a ruffian.” 

“He has powerful friends.” 

“Including yourself, no doubt, 
signore.” 

* All the district of Taranto is 
for him.” 

* And your own town of Ciglia, 
and the militia, of which you are 
so worthy an officer.” 

The poor Major was making 
nothing by his mission. How did 
this strange Englishman come to 
know all these facts, which were 
to have been used by degrees, to 
impress him with the desirability 
of making an ally of Ciro? Yet 
to go away having done nothing 
was to turn the terrible brigand 
chief into an enemy; so he said 
in his most insinuating tone, “If 
your Excellency would have him 
as a friend—remembering that he 
is powerful—and rich.” 

The General sprang to his feet, 
his eyes flashing with anger. 
“What is your name, signore?” 
he demanded. 

“Tl Maggiore Vitali, at your 
Excellency’s commands,” was the 
trembling reply. 

“A charming mission this of 
yours, Signore Maggiore Vitali ! 
I wish you well out of it. Now 
then, a question or two. What 
have you to say about the murders 
committed by Don Ciro? the 
robbing of houses, the plundering 
of the country ?” 

“Oh, your Excellency, he is cal- 
uminated! All lies, your Excel- 
lency ; he is an honest man.” 

“How about his firing on my 
troops ?” 
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“ Pazzia, your Excellency, paz- 
zia, pazzia /” 

The General looked down upon 
him, and his voice became quiet 
and stern. “How about the mur- 
der of the young Princess of Mar- 
tano?” 

“That —I assure your Excel- 
lency—it was altogether—it was 
a lie to say he did it.” 

The story has been told in a 
former paper of this crue] and 
brutal murder, and at this answer 
the General’s anger, which had 
been smouldering, burst forth into 
fire. “Get out of this house 
instantly, vile messenger of an in- 
famous assassin!” he shouted, and 
suiting the action to the word, he 
seized the unfortunate major of 
militia by the nape of his neck 
with one hand, opening the door 
with the other, and, with a judici- 
ous kick, sent him spinning along 
the gallery outside, which was 
filled with officers and gentlemen 
of the town! What a break to 
the friendly conversation which 
was going on between hosts and 
guests? How they must have 
stared in amazement at the ap- 
pearance of the unlucky messenger 
in such wise! The General, the 
most courteous of men, too, who 
would have expected him thus to 
dismiss a visitor ? 

“ Take this fellow to the castle,” 
shouted the angry chief, “and see 
him in safe keeping there till I 
send for him again.” And so it 
was done, and the luckless envoy 
had full time for reflection before 
the day of his relief arrived. 

Let us relate another story 
which will also show General 
Church’s mode of dealing with the 
people under his charge. 

In this same pleasant little city 
of Lecce there dwelt at this period, 
and had dwelt for some time, a 
certain Don Felice, a lawyer, rich 
and prosperous, in spite of hard 
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times and a large family to support 
and place out in the world. How 
had Don Felice grown so rich? 
How was it that his voice was 
always the loudest and boldest at 
any assembly? that his fellow- 
townsmen listened to him so defer- 
entially, and seemed so anxious to 
keep on good terms with him? 
Just for this reason—and a very 
good reason it was at that time— 
that he was known to be a leading 
man in the sect of the Filadelfi, one 
of the secret societies of Apulia, and 
a personal friend of Don Ciro, the 
dreaded chief of the Decisi. So 
Don Felice could swagger along 
the streets and give loud greetings 
in the piazza, and be listened to 
with eager deference while he de- 
clared his opinion that this new 
English General was as great a 
fool as his predecessors, and that 
the free people of Apulia would 
have none of him. 

There was a great meeting— 
campo, they called it—of the Fil- 
adelfi one January evening, 1818, 
presided over by Don Felice, at 
which he proposed, amid loud ap- 
plause, that the murder of the 
English General should be decreed. 
No sooner said than done. The 
trumpet was blown, the decree was 
read aloud dooming to sudden and 
violent death Il Generale Giorgio 
(theirrendering of General Church’s 
name), as a traitor to humanity: 
the decree was dated January 4, 
the fourth year of the Salentine 
Republic, and signed by Don 
Felice and others. Then came the 
question, How was the decree to 
be carried out? There had been 
plenty of bluster till that was 
asked; but when the President 
called upon the brethren to volun- 
teer for the deed which would 
clear Apulia of this foe of 
the human race, his impassioned 
eloquence seemed to fall flat. 
Nobody responded, and after sev- 
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eral vain appeals, he proposed that 
the decree should be forwarded to 
Don Ciro Annichiarico, who doubt- 
less would find an instrument to 
carry it into execution. This was 
thought a delightful idea, and the 
assembly broke up with the com- 
fortable feeling that somebody else 
would be found to bell the cat, 
while they remained safe and snug 
at home. 

The decree, therefore, was sent 
by sure and secret messenger to 
Don Ciro, who very willingly 
undertook to see it carried out, 
and as the first step, sent it on to 
his principal lieutenant, Gaetano 
Caffieri, who dwelt at Don Ciro’s 
own town, his birthplace, Grottag- 
lia, desiring him to call together a 
Decisione, or solemn meeting of 
the officials of the Decisi, to pass 
this and some other like decrees. 
By this time Ciro’s affairs were 
becoming desperate, and his last 
attempt at a general rising and 
combination of forces at San Mar- 
zano, and his flight thence and 
subsequent wanderings and cap- 
ture, have been before told. 

If General Church could be got 
rid of by assassination, the whole 
face of affairs would be changed. 
His army would disperse; the Gov- 
ernment would go on in their 
former way, temporising and shut- 
ting their eyes to the misery of the 
province ; Don Ciro would reappear 
triumphant, and more than ever 
the real ruler of Apulia. How- 
ever, the decree never had a 
chance of being promulgated ; for 
the news of the rout and taking of 
San Marzano reached Grottaglia 
the same day, and at night one of 
the citizens, taking heart from the 
news, crept to the quarters of the 
English General, and told him of 
the Decisione to be held that night 
at Grottaglia, and that the prin- 
cipal officers of the Decisi would 
certainly be there, as not only the 
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General, but all the gentlemen of 
Lecce who had joined him, were 
to be sentenced to death by assas- 
sination. 

Hardly had Signore Giosotti 
departed, furnished with full in- 
structions from the General, when 
a despatch arrived from Captain 
Montorj, from San Marzano, giv- 
ing an account of the capture of 
the place, and begging leave to 
pursue those of the brigands who 
had escaped. In reply the General 
sent a public letter of thanks to 
his brave troops, desiring them to 
march at once to a place which he 
mentioned, sometwenty miles away. 
But there was also a private de- 
spatch, directing that when San 
Marzano was left well behind, the 
troops should make a sharp turn, 
and march as silently as possible to 
a masseria (farmhouse) about half 
a mile from Grottaglia, where they 
would meet a guide, and receive 
further instructions as to their 
movements. 

At nightfall, then, they started, 
a large body of horse and foot, 
well armed, and led by some of 
General Church’s most trusted offi- 
cers, and at the masseria, half a 
mile from Grottaglia, were met by 
Signore Giosotti, masked and wear- 
ing the uniform of a gendarme. 

The night was cold, moonless, 
starless. It was midnight, and 
Grottaglia was wrapt in sleep. 
Not a man was to be seen, not a 
dog barked, as the foot-soldiers 
threaded their silent way along 
the narrow streets which led to the 
Piazza, while the cavalry, by Sig- 
nore Giosotti’s directions, guarded 
all the entrances to the town, 
especially the by-ways, which were 
generally used by the contrabban- 
dista and brigands. 

The cavalry were desired to re- 
main quiet unless they heard firing, 
a good deal of firing—not just a 
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—in which case they were to enter 
the town, and ride straight to the 
Piazza. 

The infantry, commanded by 
Captain Fusco, meanwhile had 
crept, almost on tiptoe, along the 
narrow, silent streets. The people 
of Grottaglia had heard nothing 
of the fight and capture at San 
Marzano, and slept in fancied 
security, unwitting of the neigh- 
bourhood of any foe. So a platoon 
of infantry was posted in the 
Piazza, small parties were placed 
to guard the ends of the streets. 
leading to it, and Fusco with 
some twenty picked men was 
guided by Signore Giosotti to the 
house where the Council of Blood 
was sitting, and the slumberers of 
Grottaglia remained undisturbed. 

It was a large house, and most 
of its windows looked out into the 
street. So did the front door, 
before which Signore Giosotti 
and a dozen men were posted, 
with orders to remain quiet in 
the shadow, unless any one at- 
tempted to leave the house, in 
which case he was to be arrested 
and held fast. Fusco and his men 
—his picked twenty—crept round 
the corner of the street, until they 
reached the back-door. The front- 
door had been securely bolted, but 
to their surprise the back-door was 
not only unbolted, but standing a 
little ajar, and on gently pushing 
it and slipping inside, Major Fusco 
found the sentinel—fast asleep! 
There he sat, his hand on his 
pistol, his carbine beside him, the 
silver death’s-head hanging round 
his neck, his high-crowned hat 
shading his swarthy features. It 
was the work of a moment to 
seize him, and a few energetic 
and expressive signs made him 
aware that his: only escape from 
instant death lay in his silently 
showing the way up-stairs to the 
council chamber, which he accord- 
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ingly did, being gently urged there- 
to by the bayonets of the soldiers. 

Let us take a glance at the 
council chamber up-stairs, and at 
what is going on there. 

It is a large gloomy room, scant- 
ily lighted by one brass lamp, 
which stands in the middle of a 
long table covered with black cloth. 
On the table, in front of the lamp, 
is a human skull, and scattered 
about are books and _ papers, 
pistols and stilettoes; against 
the wall, at the head of the table, 
hangs the famous black standard 
of the Decisi. Ten armed men 
sit round the table; and an evil- 
looking set they are. These are 
the officials of the Decisione—not 
the paid plunderers and assassins 
who swept down over the country, 
but men who took rank in Grot- 
taglia as respectable citizens, who 
lived in their own houses, and 
had their own professions. They 
had grown rich upon the terror 
they inspired, these officers of Don 
Ciro: it was their business to 
levy contributions, to sign decrees 
of assassination, to fix the amount 
of a subsidy which would avail to 
spare the life of some wealthy 
citizen. There were even cases 
when some harmless gentleman 
received a decree calling upon him 
to surrender some piece of land or 
house which had taken the fancy 
of one of these mysterious despots, 
and to refuse meant that home- 
steads might be burnt to the 
ground, cattle stolen, women seized, 
their hair cut off (a common mode 
of punishment), themselves sub- 
jected to every indignity: there 
were instances even of women being 
stripped naked and left bound to 
trees by the highway, as a warning 
to their families who had hesitated 
to comply with the threats of 
these wretches, who now sat round 
the table to sign their infamous 
decrees. 
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The door opened, slowly, silently; 
through the semi-darkness, forms 
entered and took up their places 
between the Decisi and the door; 
bayonets gleamed darkly in their 
hands as they moved. The Decisi 
turned their heads and watched 
them with a kind of fascinated 
silence, too utterly surprised to 
rise or speak : they sat pale, rigid, 
as if turned to stone; their shak- 
ing hands could not grasp their 
weapons ; the cold drops of per- 
spiration stood on their brows; 
they made not the slightest at- 
tempt at resistance. In perfect 
silence they were seized, disarmed, 
bound hand and foot, chained two 
and two; their papers, their manu- 
scripts, the silver trumpet, and the 
black banner were thrown into a 
chest which stood there, and se- 
curely locked up therein, to be 
sent to headquarters ; and before 
the people of Grottaglia were 
awakened from their slumbers, the 
troops, their captives, the arms 
and papers, were well on their 
way to Francavilla, where, it is 
needless to say, they were wel- 
comed warmly by General Church. 

At Francavilla the Military 
Commission was sitting, and there 
was no difficulty in finding wit- 
nesses to the evil deeds of the 
prisoners, and they were all con- 
demned to death. 

General Church gives an account 
of their execution, which, he says, 
struck terror into the hearts of the 
disaffected, and was the deathblow 
of Ciro’s power. He tells how he 
sat on horseback in the market- 
place of Francavilla, crowded with 
country-folk, and how his eye fell 
upon thousands of figures wrapped 
in their long cloaks, their peaked 
hats hiding sullen, downcast faces ; 
and how he remembered that his 
soldiers were but 500 in number, 
among all that surging multitude ! 
But if they were few, they were 
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well armed and trusty, his true 
and tried comrades, and they sat 
their horses sword in hand, ready 
to charge at a moment’s notice ; 
and the approaches to the Piazza 
were commanded by cannon, and 
by each stood gunners, the matches 
burning in their hands,—and the 
people knew their man, and feared 
him. All the more necessary were 
these precautions, because the 
General had been warned that 
arms were hidden under the long 
cloaks, and that friends of the 
prisoners had been in and out 
among the people, urging them to 
@ rescue. 

Presently the crowd parted as 
the condemned men were brought 
forth, chained, and marching be- 
tween files of armed soldiery. A 
priest accompanied them, and as 
he held aloft the crucifix he ex- 
horted them to repentance, and 
promised pardon, even at the last 
hour, if they would confess their 
crimes and pray for pardon. 

All their glory was departed. 
These men, who had held in their 
hands the power of life and death 
a week ago, before whom their 
fellows had cringed for protection, 
now, poor wretches, shuffled along 
chained, with blanched cheeks, 
looking round with wild, eager 
eyes among the crowd for a 
friendly face, and seeing none, no 
hope of rescue, crying out to one 
and another for pardon. “I killed 
your father—your brother—par- 
don me! I caused the death of 
such and such a one—pardon, par- 
don, for Jesu’s sake!” and the 
murmur of forgiveness from the 
awestruck crowd was the only 
sound in reply. 

No, there was no hope for them 
in this life, though they had offered 
20,000 ducats to the judge of the 
tribunal, and had thought such 
a bribe would surely have been 
effectual in saving their lives. 

Now they were placed in line; 


the musketeers facing them, and 
the Judge Advocate read in a loud 
clear voice a list of the crimes for 
which they were condemned to die: 
then followed a blast from a trum- 
pet—their own trumpet, blown 
when a decree of death was pro- 
mulgated. The people listened in 
shuddering silence. Another blast, 
and another ; and then, following 
the third, a volley of musketry, 
and the ten criminals fell dead to 
the ground. 

There ensued a pause of horrified 
silence as the bloody heads, struck 
off by the executioner, were held 
up before the people—afterwards 
to be set up in the various places 
where their chief crimes had been 
committed —and then the crowd 
melted quietly, gradually away. 
Not a murmur was heard, though 
there were sullen looks on many 
faces at first; and those who 
lingered began to venture to lift 
their hats in greeting to the 
General as he rode slowly round 
the Piazza, accompanied by his 
staff. Finally, the people gathered 
in groups and looked with interest 
on the band of veterans who, at 
the word of command, paraded be- 
fore their chief, while he addressed 
them in a few ringing words, 
and then dismissed them to their 
quarters. 

Let us shift the scene to Lecce, 
and see what is going on there 
some months after the execution 
of the Decisi took place. 

It was summer - time — bright, 
clear, burning-hot. The grass was 
brown, the bushes were dusty; the 
cicalas chirped day and night; 
the little streams ran refreshingly 
through the streets of Lecce; the 
white houses were blinding in the 
sunlight, and the green jalousies 
were fast closed for a great part 
of the day. Don Felice went on 
his way as usual, with a cheerful 
feeling that whoever else was in 
danger, he at least was safe. Who 
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could whisper a word against this 
virtuous citizen and hard-working 
lawyer? His name has never been 
mentioned in connection with the 
assassins who had paid the penalty 
of their crimes. Ciro Annichiarico, 
who might have told tales, was 
dead. Nothing had been heard 
of that decree which had been for- 
warded to him months ago—there- 
fore, presumably, it had been de- 
stroyed, without ever reaching the 
hands for which it was mot in- 
tended ; and Don Felice wended 
his daily way to the court-house, 
pleaded for his clients, bullied his 
adversaries, talked of the past 
crimes of Ciro with virtuous in- 
dignation, uttered the most patri- 
otic sentiments, preached law and 
order to his fellows, and came 
home to his siesta and his cigar, 
to eat his dinner and play with 
his children: and all these civil 
duties and domestic pleasures took 
an added zest from the secret 
consciousness that he had had a 
lucky escape! ‘And oh, what a 
fool was this General Giorgio! 
Truly these English are fools, and 
mighty easy to hoodwink! We 
could tell him, if we would, a thing 
or two; but how well for us that 
he is blind! Why, he loves me as 
—as I deserve! He consults me 
even, and thanks me for m 
opinion, as indeed he should do, 
for who can advise him on matters 
of law better than I?” and with a 
chuckle of superior sagacity Don 
Felice would bid farewell to the 
friend who had accompanied him 
so far along the shady side of the 
street, and take the turning which 
led to his own comfortable house. 
So Don Felice was gratified, but 
by no means surprised, when one 
day he got a message through a 
friend from the General, with his 
compliments. ‘ You will see Don 
Felice? Very good. I should be 
glad of his valuable opinion —a 
legal matter: who could advise me 
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better? Beg him to favour me 
with his presence early this after- 
noon.” 

“ Ah, but certainly—with plea- 
sure. As his Excellency is pleased 
to say, who could advise him 
better? My poor endeavours will 
be always at his Excellency’s 
service.” And early in the after- 
noon he went off to headquarters, 
scrupulously attired in black, his 
legs encased in black silk stockings, 
and his knee- buckles and shoe- 
buckles resplendent with brilliants, 
notto mention a handsome diamond 
ring on his finger. 

People greeted the successful 
advocate as he strutted along the 
street with his head well thrown 
back, but he could only spare for 
his acquaintances a hasty wave of 
the hand, a passing word—“ Busi- 
ness, my friend; pardon me—but 
his Excellency sends for me—a 
little matter—my poor advice— 
always glad to be of service ;” and 
thus he reached the General’s quar- 
ters, and, after a courteous recep- 
tion, was soon holding forth on the 
differences between English law 
and the Code Napoléon. 

Don Felice got quite excited over 
English laws, English ways, Eng- 
lishmen. He adored them all! In 
truth, he was almost an Englishman 
himself, in heart! As for the Gen- 
eral, he was his servant for life, in 
gratitude for all he had done for 
the country. Ah! the wretchedness 
that had been; and now (spreading 
forth his hands, and raising his 
eyes to heaven) his Excellency 
could not imagine—no one could 
who had not groaned for years 
under the yoke of the detestable 
Ciro Annichiarico. A man!—a 
demon rather! No words could 
express Don Felice’s detestation 
of the fallen chief, or his admira- 
tion and gratitude for the man 
who had overthrown him. 

To all this General Church list- 
ened in silence—an ominous silence, 
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if Don Felice had only known it— 
his head a little raised, and his 
keen blue eyes looking out from 
beneath their dark brows, some- 
where over his companion’s head. 
Presently he interrupted him some- 
what abruptly : “ Don Felice, par- 
don me—shall we go into the next 
room? I have something to say to 
you which will be best said in 
private, without fear of interrup- 
tion. So—sit down, signore—no, 
not there,” as Don Felice was about 
to dispose of himself on a comfort- 
able couch—“ oblige me by taking 
that chair, and giving me your 
fullest attention.” 

He spoke in a stern tone, and 
Don Felice’s sallow cheeks flushed 
a dull red ; then they turned ghastly 
pale, as the General stepped to the 
door, locked it, and put the key in 
his pocket ; then he laid his loaded 
pistols on the mantelpiece, within 
reach of his hand, and turned to 
the unfortunate advocate, who sat 
trembling, and wiping the drops of 
perspiration from his brow, while 
his brilliant buckles flashed with 
the shaking of his limbs. 

The General watched the fright- 
ened wretch, and contempt was 
mingled with his wrath, and a cer- 
tain sense of the’ comic too, which 
stood Don Felice in good stead. 

“How many children have you ?” 
he asked. 

“Ten—at your Excellency’s 
feet.” 

“ And what will become of them 
when you are—gone?” 

At this question Don Felice 
threw himself on the ground, and 
could not articulate a word. 

“ Get up, you dastardly villain !” 
shouted the General, as he drew 
out a paper; “do you know this 
handwriting ?” 

It was the decree, which had 
been found among other papers at 
Grottaglia, some six months before. 

“O cielo,” groaned the advocate, 
**T am lost!” : 
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‘Let me read it to you,” said 
the General—“ ‘ Fourth year of the 
Salentine Republic. Fourth of 
January ’—are you listening?” 

“ Pieta, pieta /” groaned the un- 
lucky man, flinging himself anew 
on the floor, and grovelling at the 
General’s feet. 

“Get up, I say, and listen. ’Tis 
your own production, your own 
handwriting.” 

“Spare me, spare me, your Ex- 
cellency, for my poor children’s 
sake!” and Don Felice sobbed like 
a child. “An Englishman is al- 
ways brave, always generous !” 

The General looked down on 
the wretch grovelling at his feet, 
and laughed contemptuously. “To 
think that such a paltry scoundrel 
as that should have tried to com- 
pass the death of any man! Now, 
Don Felice, listen to me. Take 
pen and paper and write another 
decree,” said the General, grimly. 
“You expressed yourself very well 
and clearly in ordering my death, 
and now you shall write your own 
sentence. Come, get up and write 
it!” 

“Oh, your Excellency—a glass 
of water !” 

“Not a drop till you have fin- 
ished your task. Remember your 
life is in my hands.” 

At this Don Felice fairly faint- 
ed away, and the General rang the 
bell, and called his aide-de-camp, 
Captain Quandel, to fetch a glass 
of brandy-and-water and a cup of 
coffee. The door having been un- 
locked and these refreshments 
brought, “ Lift him up, Quandel,” 
said the General. ‘Therascal would 
have murdered us all, and is half- 
dead with fright at being found 
out.” 

“Upon my word, General, I 
believe he’s dead altogether,” said 
the aide-de-camp, as he tried to 
lift up the body, which lay a sense- 
less heap, apparently, with arms 
and head hanging helplessly down. 
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“Dead? not he! or at least I 
know a spell which will bring him 
to life,” answered the General ; and 
in a low voice he pronounced the 
words, “I pardon you.” 

Immediately the limbs stiffened, 
the head was a little raised, and 
the eyes opened. “ Pardon! did 
your Excellency say pardon?” 
gasped the dead man. 

“ Yes, but on conditions. Drink 
that brandy-and-water; and now 
take the coffee. Now listen to 
me. As far as the attempt on my 
own life is concerned, I pardon 
you fully, and that for two reasons : 
first, for the sake of your children ; 
and secondly, out of pure con- 
tempt for a man who, while he is 
a bully and a demagogue in public, 
can’t look the man whom he would 
have murdered in the face! But 
you must make full confession of 
your evil deeds—reveal the plots 
—give up the papers—let me have 
a list of your accomplices—give in- 
formation about the secret societies 
with which you are connected.” 

Don Felice was only too glad 
to do anything, to reveal any- 
thing, which might save his own 
skin; and Quandel accompanied 
him to his house to make a thor- 
ough search for compromising docu- 
ments. What a difference between 
the going out and the coming 
home of Don Felice! How meekly 
he followed at Captain Quandel’s 
heels! how eagerly he pulled out 
drawers, and unlocked chests and 
cabinets, and displayed all the 
documents contained therein ! 

A few days later General Church 
sent again to request the honour 
of his presence. Don Felice obeyed, 
dejected and trembling, not know- 
ing what fresh agony to expect. 
What was his relief when, after a 
severe lecture, delivered in pres- 
ence of the discreet and trusty 
Colonel Schmerber, chief of the 
staff, and Captain Quandel, aide- 
de-camp, the General tore up the 
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fatal decree, with all the signatures 
attached thereto. 

Happy Don Felice! With what 
expressions of eternal gratitude 
for the future and penitence for 
the past, with what asseverations 
of loyalty to the State, did he 
take his leave and go his way! 
And oh, the joy of treading again 
the familiar streets, and finding 
himself at home among his family, 
with the consciousness that that 
terrible piece of paper was no 
longer in existence ! 

After this all things went 
smoothly. The military tribunal 
had done its work, and there fol- 
lowed a time of rejoicings and 
thanksgivings, solemn services in 
the churches, congratulatory pro- 
cessions to the General, ladies pre- 
senting him with bouquets and 
olive-branches, and gentlemen with 
addresses, gates wreathed with 
flowers and adorned with inscrip- 
tions when he rode into a city, 
and the people shouting “ Zvviva il 
Generale /” ‘Death to the assas- 
sins!” whenever he appeared. 

In the following September he 
proclaimed an amnesty for the 
past, to include “all who from 
ignorance or fear have consented 
to belong to criminal associations.” 
The General also “publicly an- 
nounces that he will receive no 
accusation against the individuals 
of this province on the subject of 
the principal or secondary part 
which they may be accused of 
having taken in the late unfortu- 
nate events.” 

Finally, in April 1819 a letter 
is ordered to be read in all the 
churches of the province com- 
manding that the heads of the 
malefactors executed by the mili- 
tary tribunal shall be taken down 
from the different gates and towers 
on which they had been set up, 
and buried, so that their memory 
may be altogether extinguished. 

E. M. Cuurcu. 
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SOME VARIATIONS OF ETIQUETTE. 


THERE is a certain scientifical 
smack about the title of this 
paper which might mislead the 
learned into the expectation of 
finding before them a serious study 
in the evolution of etiquette; so 
it is only proper of the writer 
(although he has no doubt that the 
operation of “natural selection,” 
“the struggle for existence,” and 
all the other tendencies, might be 
as readily illustrated in this realm 
as in another) to admit at once 
that his intention is merely to 
put together in a sort of order 
some interesting points of change 
in our manners out of the many 
which three hundred years have 
brought about. 

But it has become for us who 
live at this end of the century a 
positive habit of mind (one might 
almost call it an unconscious 
habit) incessantly to look about, 
in our way over any field of study, 
for instances of survival, selection, 
and the rest; and it must - be 
confessed that there is no small 
temptation, even on such a loiter- 
ing journey as this, to cull here 
and there an unconsidered trifle 
of that kind and to record the 
discovery. If, in spite of the dis- 
claimer already given, there be an 
occasional failure to resist this 
temptation, the supposed dis- 
covery, being the result of mere 
dabbling in these things of science, 
must not be taken too seriously. 

To touch first, then, upon some 
possible cases of survival. Any 
one who begins to read the work 
of the famous and elegant De la 
Casa, Archbishop of Benevento, 
entitled ‘Galateo,’ and written 
about the year 1560, will very 
soon alight upon the following 


curious passage :— 


“Nor ought we to comb our hair 
or wash our hands before company, 
for these things are more properly 
done in our dressing-rooms than in 
public, except the usual washing of 
our hands before dinner or supper ; 
for on these occasions, though we 
should think it really unnecessary, 
we ought to wash in sight of the 
company, that he who dips in the 
same dish with us may certain 
that our hands are clean.” 


And again :— 


“There are people who always run 
counter to the rest of the company or 
make them wait. For instance, when 
every one else is ready to sit down to 
dinner, and the table is covered, and 
every one is washed; then they, for- 
sooth, as if they were going to write 
something, will call for pen and ink; 
or will complain that they have not 
yet taken their morning’s walk, . . . 
and thus they put every one in con- 
fusion, as if they alone were of con- 
sequence,” 


More than a hundred years later 
the writer of that pleasing treatise, 
‘The Rules of Civility ’ (London, 
circa 1670), also refers to this 
fashion of washing before the com- 


pany :— 


“Tf a person of Quality detains you 
at Dinner, ’tis not civil to wash with 
him but by his express command. If 
he has no Servant by to receive the 
Towel when his Lordship has wip’d, 
you must take it from him yourself.” 


It is easy to understand that it 
was necessary for men who lived 
their lives almost entirely out of 
doors, and for ladies who did so 
much practical housewifery, to 
carefully wash their hands before 
a meal—especially at a time when 
fingers were used as forks. The 
manner of life was probably re- 
sponsible also for the following 
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precept, which we should now not 
feel inclined to obey :— 


“This is a general Rule. You must 
be sure to have your Glove on when- 
ever you give your Hand to any Per- 
son of Quality.” 


Now the interesting point for 
the dilettante Darwinian is, that 
people are still punctiliously invited 
on divers similar occasions to wash 
their hands. Is not there room 
for a little pretty quarrel about 
the origin of this invitation? For 
the theorist could hold that it is 
an undoubted survival of the old 
custom just described, and the 
unbeliever (for Science, too; has 
her agnostics) that it is solely 
due to the very modern craze for 
cleanliness. 

We find another very probable 
instance of survival in a certain 
curious method of bowing which 
is still to be beheld by the observ- 
ant. In a work entitled ‘ Youth’s 
Behaviour: containing His Duty 
to God ; Decency in Conversation 
amongst Men; and of the first 
entrance of a Youth into the Uni- 
versity ’ (1706), there is this direc- 
tion to the young gentleman :— 


“Put off thy wr, | or Hat to persons 
of Desert as are Churchmen, Justices 
and the like, turning the Cap or Hat 
to thy selfwards ; make a Reverence, 
bowing thyself more or less according 
to the Quality of the Persons and the 
custom of the better bred.” 


The dancing-master of ancient 
days insisted also that his pupil 
should gracefully withdraw his 
right foot behind the other in the 
act of bowing. This somewhat 
ceremonious obeisance is by no 
means so obsolete as we might 
suppose it to be; though, truly, 
it seems to have filtered down 
from its high estate. We find it 
to-day where, perhaps, we should 
least of all expect it—in the farm- 





yard, practised by a class generally 
but very erroneously supposed to 
be uncultured. The ordinary vil- 
lage lad, instructed in “ manners” 
by his mother, goes through a per- 
formance amazingly similar to this 
when the occasion calls for it. 
After removing his cap or hat, he 
may be observed to hold it verti- 
cally close to his chest, with the 
crown facing you ; and at the mo- 
ment of so doing he makes a move- 
ment unquestionably of the nature 
of a bow, which he assists himself 
to deliver by simultaneously scrap- 
ing or kicking out behind with one 
of his legs. 

In the passage just quoted the 
English youth of the seventeenth 
century was directed “to bow 
himself more or less according to 
the Quality of the Persons and 
the custom of the better bred ;” 
but a hundred years earlier it was 
evidently not the custom of the 
better bred to make such distinc- 
tions, at all events in the little 
duchies of Northern Italy. De la 
Casa says on this matter :— 


“There is yet another sort of men 
greatly addicted to these ceremonious 
compliments, who make a peculiar 
art and trade of them, and seem to 
have this science of theirs compre- 
hended in books, and to act by cer- 
tain prescribed rules ; for to men of 
a certain rank they will nod in a 
familiar manner ; on others they will 
vouchsafe to bestow a gracious smile ; 
aman of noble birth they will place 
on the settee or sofa; one of a some- 
what inferior degree upon a stool: 
which kind of ceremonies, I imagine, 
were imported into Italy from Spain, 
but being ill received in our country, 
have made but a very slow progress. 
As this accurate distinction of rank is 
reckoned rather a troublesome affair 
amongst us, no one, therefore, ought 
to constitute himself a judge precisely 
to determine other people’s preten- 
sions as to place and precedence.” 


Everybody will have noticed 
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that people of some classes, if they 
wish to be especially polite when in 
conversation, are extremely fond 
of repeating the name of the per- 
son whom they are addressing. 
This habit also survives from an 
earlier time, and is another of those 
that have gone down in the world ; 
for at present it is considered a 
very vulgar one. Evidently it 
was not always so thought of, for 
we are expressly enjoined (in the 
‘Rules of Civility ’) that 

“In the body of your Letter, as oft as 
you have occasion to write Sir, or 
My Lord (which in respect you are 
obliged to repeat as often as is con- 
venient, especially if your Letter be 
directed to the qualify’d person him- 
self), you must write it at length 
without abbreviation.” ; 


The directions of the courtly 
Archbishop of Benevento are 
made chiefly for the purpose of 
letting his readers know what 
they ought not to do; and in most 
of the older etiquette - writers 
directions of this sort are much 
more numerous than those which 
teach what things they should do. 
In his general view of the subject 
it is apparent that he intention- 
ally gives this sort of precept, for 
he sums up thus :— 

“Tt is to be observed, then, that 
whatever is offensive or disagreeable 
to any of our senses, or contrary to 
our natural instincts or desires (al 
Pappetito), or what shocks our under- 
standing—I say, everything of this 
kind, as being greatly ge to 
others, is carefully to be avoided. 
Nor is it only the acting or mentioning 
anything of this kind that is generally 
displeasing ; but even the represent- 
ing them by any motion or gesture 
to the imagination of another is ex- 
tremely offensive.” 


The rulesof etiquette at one Court 
so little resembled those of another 
two or three centuries ago, that to 
com 
all would probably have been an 
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interminable task. Hence the 
only directions which would be 
useful to a wide circle of readers 
would be those which described 
the errors to which untutored 
youth is always and everywhere 
liable. From the age of the 
Grande Monarque, however, to our 
own, there is a tendency always 
growing stronger towards unifor- 
mity of etiquette in Europe; the 
later writers are consequently in 
a position to lay down maxims 
which instruct the reader what 
he ought to do, in addition to 
such as merely inform him what 
he should avoid doing. 

From what we know of English 
manners in De la Casa’s time, we 
may well conclude that our coun- 
trymen were very far behind the 
Italians in general refinement,—so 
far behind that, at least as regards 
delicacy in conversation, the Eng- 
lish gentry might still have been 
supposed to take as models the 
ladies and gentlemen of Boccaccio. 
Some of the Archbishop’s precepts 
would not have been very accept- 
able to the average Englishman 
of any period: for instance, he 
says :— 

“We ought carefully to abstain 
from those little ways which are 
much in use, of humming a tune or 
imitating the beating of a drum with 
our fingers, or kicking out our feet al- 
ternately in an insolent manner ; for 
these are all indications of our con- 
tempt for others. Moreover, it is by 
no means decent to sit in such a man- 
ner as either to turn our backs on the 
company or to lift up our legs, &c.” 


So far everybody will agree with 
him ; but a little later he adds :— 


“Tt must be confessed, however, 
that when any person of rank vouch- 
safes to do anything of this kind be- 
fore an humble friend, it ought not 
to be considered as the effect of pride, 
but of friendship for the person be- 
fore whom he takes this liberty.” 
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Both the ‘Rules of Civility’ 
and the Archbishop’s book seem 
to have been written for a very 
large circle of readers; otherwise 
it is hard to understand why they 
contain such an extraordinary 
mixture of precepts, of which 
some would be suitable even at 
the present moment for improving 
the manners of “a young man of 
the highest rank,” as the writers 
put it, while others would scarcely 
be needed by an American million- 
aire. In the midst of remarks 
which indicate the utmost refine- 
ment we come suddenly upon such 
directions as this :— 

“Tis not manners as soon as you 
are set at Table to bawl out, I eat 
none of this, I eat none of that, I 
care for no Rabbit; I love nothing 
= tastes of Pepper, Nutmeg, Onyons, 
xe,” 

Again, after telling us that “some 
have been so refined in Foreign 
parts that they will neither be 
cover’d, nor sit with their backs 
to the picture of an eminent 
Person,” the writer goes on to 


remark that “there are some who 


eat with that eagerness and im- 
patience, they eat themselves out 
of breath and will pant like a 
broken- winded Horse; but,” he 
adds emphatically, “these are not 
to be indured.” And he surprises 
us in another place by insisting 
that “ladies are not to be roughly 
handled.” 

It is singular that it should be 
necessary to lay down amongst the 
Rules of Civility that 


“In conference with a Person of 
Quality it would be sawcy and ridicu- 
lous to pull him by the Buttons, 
Bandstrings, or Belt, and most of 
all to punch him on the Stomach. 
‘Tis a pleasant spectacle,” we read, 
“to see a person so handled retreating 
from one place to another, and the 
other insensible of his rudeness forcing 
him at last to cry Quarter in spight of 
his Teeth.” 
VOL. CLV.—NO. DCCCCXLIII. 


But this seems to have been a 
common form of humour in past 
times, for De la Casa also thought 
it his duty to warn his pupil 
thus :— 


“When you are talking to any one, 
don’t be continually punching him in 
the side, as some people are ; who, 
after every sentence, keep asking the 
eon they are conversing with, ‘ Did 

not tell you so?’ ‘What say you, 
sir?’ and in the meantime they are 
every moment jogging and thrusting 
him with their elbows ; which cannot 
be considered as a mark of respect.” 


It is impossible, however, for 
any one who studies these old 
books with care, to avoid thinking 
that if the gentlemen of those 
days lived up to their excellent 
precepts, they were as well fitted 
for the most refined society of our 
own day as any latest product of 
Mayfair. In actual conduct, no 
doubt, the greater number fell 
very far short of the high standard 
set before them; but is not this 
to an equal degree the case to-day ? 
We laugh at some of the Arch- 
bishop’s minor precepts, but we 
do not live up to his standard any 
more than his contemporaries did. 
This leads to the reflection that 
the phrase “higher standard of 
refinement,” which we hear so 
often in any description of nine- 
teenth-century social life, is a 
phrase capable of great misinter- 
pretation. At first sight one 
might suppose that it referred 
to the improvement of the actual 
quality of our refinement ; yet this 
can hardly be a correct view, for, 
apart from the argument of those 
who would condemn it by promptly 
pointing at the retrograde habits 
of that section of modern society 
vulgarly known as the “smart 
people,” it becomes evident on 
a closer regard, and especially in 
the light thrown by these old 
writers, that a manner of living 
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is something not capable of in- 
definite refinement — just as gold 
is not capable of indefinite refine- 
ment. It has its high-water mark, 
above which none in any age has 
been able to reach; so that the 
truly refined man of three cen- 
turies ago was as truly refined as 
the perfect gentleman of to-day. 
The difference in manners between 
them would spring not from the 
possession of different standards 
of refinement, but from the minor 
variations of etiquette. 

Probably there are in the world 
only the same number of perfect 
gentlemen in proportion to its in- 
creased population that there were 
when the Archbishop wrote his 
treatise; but we know that this 
is a time wherein every grade of 
society greatly overlaps another, 
and perpetually absorbs new ele- 
ments from above and below, and 
that the immense masses who are 
“silting up,” to use a geologist’s 
word, to higher social levels, have 
thus acquired more refinement (of 
a sort, to be sure) than their 
ancestors. Some bold and subtle 
spirits have lately maintained that 
the higher quality claimed for our 
refinement in this century is not 
unconnected with the institution 
of Board Schools and an enlarged 
franchise; but to the wiser sort 
this opinion will appear merely 
humorous. We may conclude, 
then, that when any one talks 
of the “greater refinement” of 
our age, he ought rather to say 
the “greater quantity of general 
refinement.” 

A curious instance of variation, 
or, to speak more correctly, of 
the contradiction of an accepted 
maxim, may be seen at the present 
moment in English society. Ches- 
terfield says that “vulgarism in 
language is a sure characteristic of 
bad company and a bad education.” 
Yet we observe that in society of 


- 


a quite exalted kind it is now very 
correct to make use of certain vul- 
garisms. Some who have remarked 
this phenomenon consider it a re- 
sult of the intrusion by means of 
wealth of an abnormal and ever- 
increasing percentage of plebeian 
elements. But this does not seem 
an entirely satisfactory explan- 
ation. One might contend with 
more reasonableness (basing one’s 
argument upon the fact that a 
goodly proportion of the titled or 
fashion-making order have no pedi- 
grees to speak of) that the resort 
to low doings and sayings was 
a mere instance of atavism,—the 
return, in fact, to the not too far 
distant vulgarity of the founders 
of so many now influential families: 
it may “come natural,” as the 
people say. This theory also 
seems weak somewhere. 

On the whole, it appears more 
probable that the trick is due to 
the spread of good education and 
good manners—amongst the middle 
classes; for there has thus been 
brought about an assimilation of 
middle class with aristocratic ways 
greater than was agreeable to them 
that were very high and lifted up. 
And because it has seemed to the 
latter undesirable that the habits 
of life and style of conversation in 
the upper-middle classes should so 
closely resemble those of the “ best 
circles” as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable, they have beaten a 
retreat. Now, when there is neither 
inclination nor power to retreat in 
a higher direction, the only alterna- 
tive is to go down. Is not this 
the “decadence” bewailed by the 
article-writers ? 

Approximations in all similar 
cases—such, for example, as 
fashions in dress, — invariably 
cause a retreat on the part of the 
fashion-giving class ; wherefore we 
have long had the greatest lord 
in the county rejoicing sometimes 
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to dress like his gardener, and 
thereby show the distinction be- 
tween one of his rank and any 
member of the ranks immediately 
next him. How natural, then, for 
him to adopt, from the same mo- 
tives, the speech of his groom—at 
least, to some extent! If he have 
a turn for electioneering, he may 
flatter himself that he is thereby 
delicately burning incense to the 
new gods. And surely it must be 
from some cause more permanent 
than mere caprice that these en- 
gaging vulgarities, English and 
American, should adorn the vo- 
cabulary of fashionable society 
in place of the elegant French 
and German phrases formerly in 
vogue. Have not these old fav- 
ourites been abandoned because 
they have become shibboleths also 
fer the highly educated upper 
middle classes whose daughters 
go to Girton? 

The last of these surprises is that 
even in the matter of amusements 
there has been a similar departure 
from tradition ; certainly it is part 
of the retreat. How else are we 
to account for the well-known en- 
thusiasm of very exalted person- 
ages for such housemaids’ games 
as “The Dish of Cutlets” and 
“ Hunt the Slipper” ? 

Now, whether it is regrettable or 
not, this singular harking back to 
more primitive tastes is undoubt- 
edly responsible for the loss (every- 
where noticeable) of that gravity 
and precision of demeanour which 
have been for so many centuries 
the marks of a well-born English- 
man. 

Another form which we have 
reversed occurs in the etiquette of 
the Dance. It must bring a pang 
of infinite regret to the hearts of 
those fair sans cwlottes who advo- 
cate with such divine ardour new 
rights for the sex, when they re- 
member that within the last two 
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hundred years it has lost an old 
one, the far-reaching importance 
of which is obvious, as the jour- 
nalists say, ‘“‘to the meanest capa- 
city”; for it was the ladies then 
who asked their partners to dance. 


“ Tf a man (who cannot dance well) 
needs must come to the Ball, he might 
have excused himself from Dancing 
by making a profound Congy to the 
Lady that took him out, having first 
conducted her into the middle of the 
room. But the better way would have 
been with great respect to have as- 
sured her of your unhappiness in not 
being able to gratifie io that way. 
If, at length, to shew their authority 
or to give themselves diversion they 
will force you to dance, you must not 
refuse them ; for it is better to expose 
yourself to a little involuntary con- 
fusion to render yourself complaisant, 
than to be suspected of declining them 
in contempt.” 


Here is at least one truly laud- 
able ancient usage to which we 
might return ; and if only as a pre- 
cedent, it is very worthy of atten- 
tion. 

No doubt there have been periods 
of reaction against form and cere- 
mony before this one in which we 
move at present; for we find De 
la Casa declaiming against exces- 
sive formalities, and remarking on 
the absence of them in some places. 
He says :— 


“Nay, there are some people whom 
we never wish to see or converse with, 
whom yet, that we may not appear 
impolite, we call, one, perhaps, ‘most 
illustrious,’ another, ‘most excellent,’ 
and with the like ardour we profess 
ourselves ‘the most devoted humble 
servants’ of those to whom (if we 
consulted our hearts) we should wish 
rather to do all the mischief in our 
power than any real service.” 


We now limit this fine phrase- 
ology to our correspondence, where, 
as at the end of letters, there may 
still be seen considerable profes- 
sions of the same nature, 
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In another place he observes :— 


“Although the noble Venetians, 
out of regard to their public offices, 
may treat each other with an im- 
moderate degree of ceremony, it 
would not for that reason become 
the citizens of Rovigo or Asola in 
their mutual salutations to make use 
of the same formalities and extrava- 
gant compliments, though, if I well 
remember, that whole neighbourhood 
is of late fallen into trifling imper- 
tinences of this kind, either in conse- 
quence of the long peace which they 
have enjoyed, or by imitating the 
example of the city of Venice their 
sovereign; for every one, without 
attending to the reason of the thing, 
naturally treads in the steps of his 
superiors.” 


The reason he gives for the in- 
crease of ceremonies in Italy is in- 
teresting, because with us a “long 
peace” has frequently helped to 
bring about a result precisely the 
reverse. The too rapid decay in 
our time of all kinds of ceremony 
is probably due to that spread of 
democratic ideas which generally 
accompanies long periods of peace. 

These old books contain some 
interesting passages about dress. 
There seems to have been con- 
siderable difference of opinion in 
the course of the last three cen- 
turies about the propriety of using 
scent on the clothes or elsewhere. 
De la Casa lays down that 


“You ought to make it your care 
neither to smell too sweet nor the 
contrary; for a gentleman ought 
neither to be offensive like a he-goat 
nor perfumed like a civet-cat. Not 
that I think it at all unbecoming,” 
he adds, “in a young gentleman of 
your age occasionally to make use 
of some simple essences or odoriferous 
waters.” 


The writer of ‘ Youth’s Behaviour,’ 
a hundred and fifty years later, 
says emphatically, “Carry not 
about thee any sweet smell ;” 
and the well-known Dr Trusler of 
Bath, writing after the lapse of yet 
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another hundred years, at the be- 
ginning of this century, says :— 


“Fashionable people scent their 
clothes with perfumes, but this I call 
a disagreeable fashion ; for Martial 
says, 


‘Tile qui semper bene olet, male olet,’ 


although perhaps there may be no 
great impropriety in scenting a pocket- 
handkerchief to overcome the smell of 
the soap.” 


Some of the good Archbishop’s 
precepts, especially on points of 
this kind, are as much needed 
to-day as in his own time. There 
appear to have been gentlemen 
even then who had not the art 
of dressing with propriety ; so he 
says to his imaginary pupil :— 


“Tn the meanwhile, every one may 
make shift to accommodate the general 
fashion to his own particular conveni- 
ence, as the case may require ; or if 
any one has either too slender or too 
fleshy or even twisted legs, let not 
such an one distinguish himself by 
stockings of a scarlet or any other 
conspicuous colour, that he may not 
attract the notice of others to his 
defects.” 


Hear also what another writer, an 
Englishman, says on this point :— 


“Nor is the finical extream much 
better ; for what can people think of 
him who, because wide breeches are 
worn, makes them two Ells wider 
than his Neighbours’: or what can 
be thought of that Lady who, because 
other Ladies have their Trains trail- 
ing half a yard after them, will have 
her Train three times as long? If 
short sleeves be worn, she will have 
nothing but Wings ; and he, because 
some wear a Knot or two before, will 
be stuck with Ribands all over his 
belly, and have the Knots of his shoo- 
strings a quarter of a yard long.” 


The Archbishop seems to have 
been somewhat ahead of his time 
in certain of his ideas about be- 
haviour at table—e.g., in the mat- 
ter of drinking healths. 
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“To drink to any one,” he says, 
“and tease him to pledge you in 
larger glasses against his inclinations, 
is in itself an execrable custom ; 
which, however, has so far prevailed 
that it appears almost impossible that 
it should ever be abolished. But you, 
my lord, being a young gentleman of 
a liberal Education, will, I am _ per- 
suaded, gladly abstain from this vile 
practice ; though, if you should be 
urged by others and cannot entirely 
resist their importunity, you may 
thank them and say that you willing- 
ly yield them the victory, or lightly 
taste what is presented to you.” 


The etiquette. on this point ob- 
served in England in the time of 
Charles II. is worth giving :— 


“You must never drink any per- 
son’s health to himself unless it be 
begun by a third person ; and in that 
case, if it be to the wife of a person 
of Quality, you must do it by her 
titles, thus: ‘My Lord, a good 
health to My Lady Marchioness, ete. ;’ 
again, if a Person of Quality drinks 
a health to you (especially if it be 
your own), you must be uncovered 
and bend a little forwards with your 
Body over the table till he has done ; 
but you must not pledge him unless 
he requires it himself.” 


These directions are taken from 
the already quoted ‘Rules of Ci- 
vility,’ of which there were at least 
two editions published in the reign 
of Charles IT. 

In ‘Youth’s Behaviour’ (1706) 
there is the following injunction 
on this subject :— 


“Much less shouldst thou drink 
to someone every time thou drinkest ; 
but if one should drink to thee, thou 
mayst refuse it civilly, rendering him 
thanks for his courtesie; or rather 
taste a little of the wine, especially 
with men who are accustomed to it 
and take a denial in ill part.” 


It was not until half a century 
after this date that Lord Chester- 
field wrote :— 


“Drinking of healths is now grow- 
ing out of fashion, and is deemed un- 
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polite in good company: custom once 
rendered it universal, but the im- 
proved manners of the age now con- 
sider it absurd and vulgar.” 

Yet another half-century later (for 
the practice was long a-dying) Dr 
Trusler writes in his ‘ Principles 
of Politeness’ :— 

“Drinking of healths during dinner 

and supper among the first class of 
people is entirely exploded, but if the 
master of the house set the example 
you may follow it.” 
It is not dead even yet, and indeed 
this old custom seems to have some- 
thing of the immortal in it ; for at 
college Wines and Gaudies it is still 
held in high honour, and is per- 
formed in the ancient proper way, 
and not at all after the degenerate 
manner which obtains at modern 
public dinners. 

While upon the subject of 
etiquette at table, it will be pro- 
per to describe some other varia- 
tions. Carving at table seems to 
have passed very frequently into 
and out of fashion. In a passage 
of the ‘Rules of Civility’ the 
writer alludes to a ‘Book on Carv- 
ing intended only for Carvers, 
which in France are now out of 
use,’ He adds :— 

“ And so much out of use that it is 
grown a rudeness and incivility to 
pretend to help anybody (how excel- 
lent soever he be at the Trade) unless 
he be required. Besides, . . . it is 
not absurd for any man that has no 
mind to the employment to excuse 
himself ; and, indeed, carving belongs 
properly to nobody but the Master or 
Mistress of the Treat, and those they 
think fit to desire, who are to deliver 
what they cut to the Master or Mis- 
tress, to be distributed by them at 
their pleasure.” 

In the course of the next seventy 
years there had arisen in fashion- 
able circles quite another opinion 
on this important subject. Ches- 
terfield says emphatically :— 


“ However trifling some things may 
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seem, they are no longer so when 
above half the world thinks otherwise. 
Carving, as it occurs at least once in 
every day, is not below our notice. 
. . . To be awkward in this particu- 
lar is extremely disagreeable and 
ridiculous.” 


The amiable Dr Trusler also 
thinks that it is a mark of good 
manners “to carve and help the 
ladies to any dish that may be 
near you.” But at our dinner- 
parties to-day we have gone back 
to the older fashion of having the 
carving done by servants. 

We should hardly have expected 
to learn that in the Merry Mon- 
arch’s days, so famed for graceful 
manners, it was correct to keep 
one’s hat on during dinner :— 


“You must place yourself, according 
to the direction of the Gospel, at the 
lower end of the table, observing not 
to put on your Hat until the whole 
company (excepting his lordship) be 
cover’d.” 


And the next paragraph says :— 


“ You must not strip yourself of your 
cloak and your sword to sit down at 
the Table ; it is more decent to keep 
them on.” 


These ways are so entirely con- 
trary to our notions of propriety, 
that it is somewhat difficult to 
make even a guess at the idea 
which lay behind them. Possibly 
it arose from the feeling that 
it is not proper to make one’s 
self too much at home in other 
people’s houses ; of which we have 
a modern example in the custom 
which requires a man at an ordi- 
nary call to carry his hat into a 
lady’s drawing-room. 

A very curious disquisition might 
be written upon the origin and 
decay of some of these table 
customs. What was the first 
cause, for instance, of such a pre- 
cept as this 1— 


“Tt savours of too much familiar- 
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ity to sip your wine at the table and 
to make two or three draughts before 
you come at the bottom of your glass, 
’Tis better,” the writer insists, “to 
drink it off at once, not rambling up 
and down the room with your eyes, 
but keeping them fixed at the bottom 
of the glass; nor tumbling it into 
your Throat like a Tun.” 


We certainly think quite differ- 
ently now on one or two of these 
points. Yet the idea that, in com- 
pany, you should drink quickly, 
must have arisen from no mere 
passing fashion, for it seems still 
deeply rooted in that home of survi- 
vals—the rustic mind. The writer 
has constantly observed that when 
a villager is presented with a glass 
of beer, he makes haste to absorb 
it, if possible, in one draught, evi- 
dently thinking it rude to stop 
and chat in the middle of the 
performance. 

Regarding the proper use of 
spoons, we have more marked 
opinions than our _ ancestors. 
These were obviously articles of 
some rarity when the following 
passage was written :— 


“Some are so curious they will not 
endure a Spoon to be used in two 
several Dishes, and therefore in several 
places ’tis grown a Mode to have 
Spoons brought in with every Dish, 
to be used only for Pottage and 
Sawee.” 


And in another place we read :— 


“Tf your neighbour desires you to 
furnish him with Salt, you must 
either take some out with your Knife 
and lay it upon his Plate, or, if they 
be more than one, present them with 
the Salt.” 


According to the author of 
‘Youth’s Behaviour,’ it was even 
at that date becoming unfashion- 
able to exhort one’s guests too 
fervently to eat. He maintains 
that 


“It is a thing little praiseworthy, and 
nowadays almost out of use, to call 
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upon the Company to Eat, principally 
too often and with importunity ; for 
it seemeth that one bereaveth them 
of their liberty.” 


The habit, however, died very 
hard, and that of urging guests 
to drink is still to be met with 
occasionally. 

Before leaving the subject of 
customs at meals, it may be worth 
while to notice a rather interest- 
ing change which has taken place 
since the beginning of this century 
in the order of proceeding to din- 
ner from the drawing-room. Dr 
Trusler tells us that 


‘When the ladies are handed from 
the drawing-room to the saloon or 
room where the table is spread for 
dinner, that gentleman who has the 
first rank, or the elder man of the 
company, is first to hand the lady of 
the house to the dining-room, the 
gentleman next in rank conducts the 
woman of the highest rank present, 
following the lady of the house ; 
and so on, the master of the house 
last, conducting the lady least in 
rank.” 


This seems a very good arrange- 
ment; it is not easy to learn why 
we have changed it. Once in the 
dining-room, the ladies appear to 
have sat together usually, for he 


adds :— 


“Seats at table are generally thus 
taken—ladies at the upper end of the 
table, according to precedency, and 
gentlemen at the lower.” 


The modern plan, however, was 
already coming into vogue. He 
continues :— 


“ But the master or mistress of the 
house will sometimes direct it other- 
wise, and seat the ladies and gentle- 
men alternately—t.e., one gentleman 
and one lady, and so on, that the 
former may serve the latter.” 


Now and then we get a gleam 
of light from these quaint books 
upon the social condition of other 





classes than those addressed. 
Every schoolboy, to use his own 
phrase, knows Lord Macaulay’s 
picture of the state of the clergy 
in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century; and we read in 
the ‘ Rules of Civility’ that 


“Tt is laudable and but civil to give 
precedence to the clergy in honour 
of the function; and it is much re- 
gretted by Persons of Parts and 
Breeding to see Lords and great per- 
sons treat them like Footmen;.. . 
their character should intercede for 
their infirmity, and they should not 
be used with that contempt.” 


To return for a moment to the 
Archbishop’s book, for it would 
be unpardonable, in however slight 
a notice of it, to neglect quoting 
one or two of his exceedingly apt 
and amusing similes: they are 
generally borrowed from common 
objects of the country. In one 
place he remarks :— 


“There are also some people who 
labour under so great ond Menthabhe 
an appetite for talking, that they will 
interrupt others when they are going 
to speak ; and, as we sometimes see 
on a farmer’s dunghill in the country 
young chickens snatching grains of 
corn out of each other’s little bills, so 
these people catch up the discourse 
out of the mouth of another who has 
begun speaking, and immediately 
hold forth themselves.” 


In another place he says :— 


“When the table is cleared, to 
carry about your tooth-pick in your 
mouth like a bird going to build his 
nest, or to stick it behind your ear, 
as a barber does his comb, is no very 
genteel custom.” 


And again :— 


“They also are undoubtedly mis- 
taken in their notions of politeness 
who carry their tooth-pick cases 
hanging down their necks; for be- 
sides that it is an odd sight for a 
gentleman to produce anything of 
that kind from his bosom like some 
strolling pedlar, this inconvenience 
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must also follow from such a practice, 
—that he who acts thus discovers 
that he is but too well furnished with 
every instrument of luxury and too 


anxious about everything that relates. 


to the belly ; and I can see no reason 
why the same persons might not as 
well display a silver spoon hanging 
about their necks.” 


Before concluding this paper 
there is another passage which, 
although it is rather by the way, 
is very worthy of quotation. It 
is taken from the manual entitled 
‘Youth’s Behaviour,’ the writer of 
which appears to have been of a 
somewhat Puritanic cast of mind. 
His fervour against the ill ways 
of his time makes him sometimes 
launch out beyond the strict limits 
of his subject. These are his re- 
marks about marriage :— 


“Tf you are yet unmarried, but 
intendest it, get thee a wife Modest 
rather than Beautiful; meddle not 
with those Ladies of the Game who 
make Pageants of their Cheeks and 
Shops of their shoulders, and (contrary 
to all other Trades) keep open their 
Windows on the Sabbath Day. . . . 
Black Patches are an abomination in 
the Sight of the Lord, and when that 
God and Satan shall divide their 
Flock (it will be as with Laban and 
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Jacob), the spotted and ring-streaked 
will fall to the Devil’s share.” 


The modern reader with his 
orderly mind will probably think 
it inappropriate in a writer on 
etiquette to indulge in such ame- 
nities as these, but the minds of 
those days appear to have been 
less well-regulated and their ethical 
notions quite unscientifically ar- 
ranged. In all the older works 
here quoted there are to be found 
similar excursions into the realm 
of what we now call Morals. And 
at the risk of being thought fanci- 
ful or perhaps humorous, the writer 
certainly believes that whoever 
will look diligently enough even 
into such instances as those here 
given, will discover that the varia- 
tions of etiquette are not uncon- 
nected with the variations in the 
moral tone of each of the ages 
and countries under notice; and 
will, perhaps, even come to consider 
that the connection of Etiquette 
with Morals can only be properly 
described by the epithet of that 
Ulster Member who defined his 
country’s connection with England 
as “an inseparable division of it.” 

W. G. PRosert. 
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THE RICH MISS RIDDELL 


CHAPTER XI.—THE RED GIANT. 


Next day was wet, but Miss 
Riddell, fearful lest Bertha should 
change her mind once more, insisted 
on taking her into town, so as to 
break to her mother her altered 
decision. Having reached the 
Krebsen Gasse, there came over 
her a panic lest she might be in 
the way. So Bertha was sent up 
alone, and Miss Riddell set herself 
to passing the time by driving the 
streets in a leisurely manner, and 
rather at random. By the time this 
had been going on for about half an 
hour, the rain seemed to have cleared 
off, and, feeling both bored and 
cramped, she suddenly remembered 
the Belvedere garden. She had not 
been inside it since the day she had 
met Andrew there,—that April day 
on which the history of this weary 
summer had begun. 

The mid-day bells were ringing 
now as they had been ringing then 
while she stepped out of the cab in 
front of the open gate; but the 
place looked different to-day. Was 
she going to have the whole drip- 
ping and chilly-looking gardens to 
herself? Miss Riddell wondered as 
she crossed the foot-pavement. It 
looked almost like it. She was just 
passing inside, when through the 
clangour of the mid-day bells she 
heard a low, hoarse voice persistent- 
ly calling a single word. Some in- 
stinct made her guess that the word 
was meant for her, and her first 
glance down the street told her that 
she was right,—for there, working 
his way along the wet pavement 
with a rapidity which looked un- 
natural, was the Steindl Sepp, the 
legless beggar to whom she had 
given a hundred florins on this very 
spot, and whom she had never 





passed empty-handed on the several 
occasions when she had met him 
in the streets. 

Miss Riddell stood still and pulled 
a five-florin note out of her purse. 
“No need for such hurry,” she 
thought. ‘The poor wretch thinks 
I am going to escape him this 
time.” 

The mid-day bells stopped ring- 
ing, and immediately Miss Riddell 
became aware that the Steindl 
Sepp, who in general was so chary 
of his words as to be frequently 
supposed to be dumb, was now 
talking almost volubly, though it 
was not until he had almost reached 
the spot where she was standing 
that she could distinguish any sense 
in what he was saying. He did 
not put out his hand as usual, but 
pointed with it backwards over his 
shoulder. 

An accident—so much was to be 
gathered from his broken sentences 
—a house being built—a stone fal- 
len down—two men hurt. 

‘“‘ House .being built,” said Miss 
Riddell with sudden fear, forgetting 
for a moment the hundreds of 
houses that were being built within 
Vienna. “Where is the house 
being built?” 

The Steindl Sepp named the 
suburb which she had heard named 
so often this summer. 

“And the accident has been 
there?” 

“Tt has been there.” 

“Two men hurt, you say?” 

The Steindl Sepp nodded. “And 
one is the friend of the Gnddige. 
I saw him carried past. I made 
haste to say it. The Gnddige must 
hasten also.” 

Miss Riddell had not understood 
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every word, but she had understood 
enough to guess the rest for herself. 
It did not even strike her as strange 
that the Steindl Sepp should know 
who were her friends—in fact, she 
had already forgotten the beggar’s 
existence, Having stood for a single 
moment reviewing the situation, she 
turned back to the cab, and within 
the same minute they were under 
way. The Steindl Sepp seemed to 
be calling something after them, 
but there was no time to stop for 
that. They had got to the end of 
the street before she notived that 
she was still holding in her hand 
the five-florin note which she had 
taken out of her purse for the leg- 
less beggar. And the Steindl Sepp 
was no doubt aware of this too, for 
he looked somewhat ruefully after 
the cab, but ended by giving a 
philosophical shrug of his shoulders. 
His observations of human nature 
were necessarily made from a low 
level; but in the twenty-five years 
during which he had crept about 
the streets they had come to be 
both abundant and exhaustive, and 
the conduct of his benefactress to- 
day appeared to him to be more or 
less the natural sequence of the 
meeting which he had watched 
take place on this same spot in 
April. 

The unfinished red house bore a 
changed and much more doleful 
face to-day than it had borne on 
Wednesday. The scaffoldings were 
dripping, the ribbons on the little 
fir-tree, which still flaunted on the 
roof, no longer fluttered gaily, but 
clung limply to the branches. Look- 
ing at these ribbons now, Miss Rid- 
dell knew them again, just as she 
knew various other details of the 
surroundings, although on Wednes- 
day she had not been aware of hav- 
ing noticed anyofthem. Everything 
seemed to have become much more 
distinctly and intensely visible to- 
day. Her mind had occupation 
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enough, and yet nothing escaped 
her, 

Before she had quite reached the 
spot she could see that several men 
were standing in a group and look- 
ing at something, apparently at the 
windlass, and that the few workmen 
whom the dinner-hour had left on 
the scaffoldings had huddled their 
coats over their shoulders in order 
to keep out the rain, which had 
again begun to fall. 

In getting out of the cab, Miss 
Riddell all but stepped into an 
enormous puddle which stood in 
front of the unfinished porch, and 
right across which, lying full-length 
on its side, was one of the red-stone 
giants. The others were in their 
places already. Miss Riddell saw 
all this, and had even time to 
note that this was the giant with 
the blunted nose, the one of whom 
Andrew had remarked that he 
looked as though a fist had been 
planted on his face. The figure 
was drenched with mud, and even 
the giant beside it was splashed up 
to his stone curls. 

Then for a moment things threat- 
ened to grow black before Miss 
Riddell’s eyes. Upon the red-stone 
elbow of the giant she had caught 
sight of a broad, irregular smear 
which was not mud. And now, 
also, she perceived that the puddle 
at this spot was of a muddy red. 

She pulled herself together and 
looked round. A man in a brown 
coat was approaching her, and be- 
fore she had framed a question he 
began to talk. While he was speak- 
ing, and without missing a single 
word of what he was saying, she 
remembered having seen both him 
and his brown coat before. He was 
an overseer of some sort, so far as 
she could recall, and he was telling 
her now that the fourth giant was 
to have been hoisted to its place to- 
day ; the windlass had broken, and 
the two men who stood nearest had 
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been knocked over. One of the 
men had been the architect, the 
other a workman. The workman 
got off with a badly scraped 
shoulder; but the architect had 
been carried off insensible,—dead, 
perhaps, for aught they knew. 

“ And it couldn’t have been harder 
on him than at that very mo- 
ment,” said the overseer, compas- 
sionately. ‘Those red figures had 
been leaving him no peace lately ; 
and I never saw a man look 
better pleased than he looked when 
they made fast that last hook to- 
day.” 

Miss Riddell looked round her 
again, and asked where the architect 
was, 

“ Not here, of course,” said the 
overseer, in some astonishment. 
“He’s been in the hospital for at 
least an hour by this time. They 
took him to the Allgemeine.” 

Then only Miss Riddell under- 
stood what a stupid thing she had 
done when she had expected to 
find him here. Turning from the 
overseer without thanking him, she 
told the cabman to drive to the 
Allgemeine. 

The drive seemed to last several 
hours. She was too excited to feel 
unhappy in the ordinary sense of 
the word. The worst that she 
suffered from as yet was a devour- 
ing impatience. Not for a moment 
had she stopped to consider the 
course to be pursued. Andrew was 
injured, and he was alone in this 
strange town; that there could be 
any question as to her place being 
fad his side never even occurred to 
er. 

When they drew up at last she 
saw a long, grey building, and a man 
with a tremendous band of gold 
upon his cap standing under the 
gateway. In another instant he 
was at the window asking her what 
she wanted. 

“I want to see Mr Burton, the 
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architect, who has been injured,” 
she said, with her strong British 
accent, 

The porter smiled indulgently. 
‘‘His number, please?” 

“T don’t know anything about 
any number, but I must see Mr 
Burton.” 

“Have you got permission from 
the director?” 

“‘T don’t know anything about a 
director either; I only know that 
Mr Burton is here, and that I must 
see him.” 

“The Gnddige must have per- 
mission for that.” 

“Then I will get permission. 
How is it to be done? Where is 
the director ?” 

The porter looked doubtful, and 
just then Miss Riddell noticed 
that she still held crumpled up 
in her hand the five-florin note 
which had been intended for the 
Steindl Sepp. The porter did not 
seem aware that anything was hap- 
pening, but the fingers resting on 
the edge of the window secured the 
little paper ball with a dexterity 
which spoke of frequent practice, 
and immediately he set about re- 
spectfully explaining to the Frau 
Baronin that the first thing to do 
would be to go to the Information 
Office, and there to ascertain the 
number of the patient she wished 
to see,—but, unfortunately, it was 
past twelve o'clock, which was the 
right hour, and he really did not 
see how 

Miss Riddell took a second bank- 
note out of her purse, and the por- 
ter, whose fingers still rested on the 
edge of the window, had an idea. 
It was against the rules, of course, 
but perhaps one of the attendants 





‘might not mind looking up the 


number for her. The door was just 
across the courtyard, the one with 
the blue lantern. He would gladly 
accompany the Frau Grdjin him- 
self, if he were allowed to quit 
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his post for so much as half a 
minute. 

“T suppose a third bank - note 
would have made me into a prin- 
cess,” Miss Riddell was saying to 
herself as she crossed the big court- 
yard. 

Without any hesitation she 
opened the door under the blue 
lantern. Inside there was a bare 
room, where a dozen or so of men 
and women were sitting and stand- 
ing about with weary faces and dull 
eyes, and not so much as a healthy 
red cheek among them. Here also 
was a cap with a gold band, and 
Miss Riddell went straight towards 
it. Her usual timidity had dropped 
from her like a cloak. The two 
dozen eyes fixed inquiringly upon 
her did not cause her an instant’s 
distress. 

“T want to see Mr Burton, the 
English architect, who has been 
injured,” she said. ‘Can you find 
out his number for me?” 

** At this hour?” began the man. 

‘Yes, at this hour. Don’t tell 
me it is impossible, I know it is 
possible.” And she opened her 
Russia- leather purse. The atten- 
dant drew himself up with an air of 
injured virtue. The struggle with 
his pride lasted half a minute by 
the clock, but at the end of that 
time the wicked thing was evidently 
trodden under foot, for he put out 
his hand with a wonderfully natural 
air of making a concession, and five 
minutes later Miss Ridde)l was in 
possession of the number twenty- 
three. 

Following the instructions given 
her, she was presently opening an- 
other door, and found herself face 
to face with another man, with an- 
other of those gold bands on his 
cap which she was beginning to 
know so well. It was the broadest 
band she had seen as yet, and far 
the most formidable man, — huge 
and black-bearded and unkempt, 
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and very much like a savage 
freshly caught, and stuck anyhow 
into civilised clothes. 

“ What do you want?” he asked 
in a deep bass voice, and with a 
truly ferocious glare. 

“To see Mr Burton, patient 
number twenty-three ; take me to 
the director.” 

“Quite impossible ; the director 
is occupied. You'd certainly better 
go out again the way you came in.” 

“T shall certainly not do so. I 
insist upon being taken to the 
director.” 

The big man glared again as 
though he were weighing the feasi- 
bility of swallowing this courageous 
woman alive. He hated people who 
were not scared by his appearance ; 
the thing to please him was to 
tremble before him. But there 
existed yet another recipe for im- 
proving his humour; and Miss 
Riddell, who had come to the 
conclusion that it was wiser to 
keep her purse in her hand, once 
for all, had the good luck to hit 
upon it. 

“Come along,” was all the big 
man said, as, without either tricks 
of finger or feint of delicacy, he 
clutched the proffered bank-note. 
The unkempt monster had in one 
instant melted to the harmlessness 
of a lamb. 

The white-haired director was 

bending over his writing - table 
when Miss Riddell was ushered 
in. 
“Tt is not the hour for visits,” 
he politely remarked, when she had 
repeated her formula, “I want to 
see Mr Burton, patient number 
twenty-three.” 

Miss Riddell looked instinctively 
at her purse, but fortunately remem- 
bered in time that this was not one 
of the gold-banded men. 

“T don’t know if it is the hour, 
but I must see him,” she said in- 
stead. 
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The director looked slightly as- 
tonishéed. He was more accustomed 
to giving orders than to receiving 
them. 

“ Are you his wife?” 

Miss Riddell had almost said 
“No,” when it flashed through her 
mind that this might make the 
difference of her being allowed to 
go to him. 

“Yes,” she said, steadily return- 
ing his gaze. 

The director looked at her for a 
few seconds longer, and then turned 
to an enormous book of reference 
by his side. A few minutes passed, 
during which the only sound in the 
room was the turning of the pages, 
and then the scratching of the 
director’s pen. Then he silently 
handed her a slip of paper with 
his signature, and was back again 
at his work before she had closed 
the door behind her. 

The black-bearded man was wait- 
ing for her, and showing his white 
teeth in a friendly grin ; and under 
the escort of this newly tamed 
savage, Miss Riddell threaded what 
seemed to her a maze of yards and 
passages, meeting only a few white- 
aproned nurses, dressed in a curi- 
ously glaring red-checked uniform. 
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For a minute after she had en- 
tered the room, she felt almost sure 
that there must be some mistake. 
She had been thinking of Andrew 
lying alone, and here was a huge 
apartment, with a double row of 
beds, almost all of which were 
occupied. Two men only were on 
crutches, and a couple more sat on 
their beds with their arms in slings. 
At her entrance there was a slight 
stir among the red-striped blankets, 
and more than one head was lifted 
from its pillow, for this was not 
the usual visiting hour. A few 
only of the blankets remained mo- 
tionless. It was towards one of 
these motionless beds that Miss 
Riddell was being led, while she 
was still saying to herself that she 
must have come to the wrong place. 
Then the nurse stood still, and 
upon a black board at the head of 
the bed she saw written in white 
figures the number twenty-three. 
For the second time to-day things 
showed an inclination to grow black 
before Miss Riddell’s eyes, but she 
asked herself in time what good it 
would do Andrew if she were to 
faint? Then her eyesight returned 
to her, and now at last she knew 
that she had come to the right place. 


CHAPTER XII.—NUMBER TWENTY-THREE, 


What she saw was a body lying 
rigid under the red-striped blanket, 
a bandaged arm stretched over it, 
and Andrew’s head upon the pillow. 
If it had not been for the hair clotted 
with blood upon the temples, and 
for the long, ugly gash upon his 
ghastly cheek, he might have been 
thought to be lying peacefully asleep, 
and peacefully dreaming too; for 
what touched Miss Riddell more 
disagreeably than the clotted blood, 
and more than the bandaged arm, 
was the smile upon his lips, At 
first she told herself that this could 


not be insensibility, but when she 
had stood for several minutes beside 
the bed, and had seen that the smile 
did not change, she looked up at 
the nurse and asked what it meant. 
The nurse shrugged her ample 
shoulders. 

“They often smile that way,” she 
said with good-natured indifference. 
“Tt depends upon what they are 
feeling like at the moment they are 
knocked over. Sometimes they are 
brought in with their faces all 
crumpled up for crying, and some- 
times grinning like a cat, or frown- 
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ing like a thunder-cloud. It’s just 
according. This one was most 
likely pleased with something, and 
hadn’t time to feel the pain.” 

“And will he continue to look 
like this till he gets his senses 
back?” 

“ Jf he gets them back.” 

*‘ Ts the case so bad as that?” 

A touch of pity showed itself in 
the nurse’s broad countenance. 

“You mustn’t expect too much, 
but it’s quite possible he may know 
you again before the end.” 

Miss Riddell paused for a moment 
before she asked, “Do you mean, 
then, that there is no hope at all?” 

Again the nurse’s_ shoulders 
heaved in a ponderous shrug. 
‘*That’s a question you must ask 
the doctors.” 

**Cannot he be moved toa room 
where he would be alone and un- 
disturbed.” 

“Tt would take a good deal to 
disturb him now,” said the woman, 
with a chuckle of professional 
amusement which was not meant 
to be unkind. “Besides, they 
would never move him in this 
state. Yes, I’m coming. Number 
sixteen is calling for me.” 

“Give me a chair first,” said 
Miss Riddell in such a quietly im- 
perious tone that the nurse, who 
had already had one bank-note out 
of the Russia-leather purse, readily 
brought what was wanted, and even 
wiped it with her apron. 

Then Miss Riddell sat down, and 
her watch began. By this time the 
afternoon was advancing, but she 
had lost all count of time. It was 
not until she had been sitting for 
half an hour that she noticed how 
wet her jacket was: evidently she 
must have forgotten to open her 
umbrella while crossing the court- 
yards. She had also forgotten that 
Bertha would be waiting for her. 
By degrees only these things came 
back to her mind as she sat on the 
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wooden chair with her eyes fixed 
upon that ghastly face on the pillow. 
It was’not easy to do. She had 
never seen a human being lying 
senseless, and in the first minute it 
seemed to her as though the sight 
of that unchanging smile upon 
those beloved lips must madden 
her. By degrees only, closing her 
tired eyes for ever lessening inter- 
vals, she schooled herself to look at 
him, steadily and without flinching, 
lest the smallest symptom of return- 
ing life should escape her. 

The afternoon was broken by 
little variety. A good many of the 
patients were chattering quite gaily: 
one was raving in delirium, another 
was uttering incessant groans, while 
the man in the next bed was sing- 
ing comic songs, to the delight of 
several others. At first Miss Rid- 
dell looked round angrily at each 
fresh tune that was called for, as a 
person might do who is watching a 
cradle, but soon she remembered 
the truth, and. by degrees lost count 
of her surroundings. 

It was the sight of some wine in 
a cup which made Miss Riddell 
become aware that she had eaten 
nothing since morning, At her re- 
quest the nurse brought her a cup 
of coffee. She hated coffee, but 
there was nothing else to be had, 
and it would be too ridiculous to 
break down now from nothing but 
vulgar hunger, she told herself, al- 
most with some amusement. 

About five o’clock there passed a 
movement through the room — 
“The doctors are coming!” Her 
thought immediately was, “Then I 
shall be able to ask them.” But 
almost as though she had guessed 
her intention, the nurse, passing by 
at that moment, said, “No, you 
cannot stay here. There is no 
stranger allowed in during the in- 
spection. The doctors must not see 

ou.” 

“They need not see me,” said 
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Miss Riddell, looking resolutely 
about her. ‘‘Cannot you hide me 
somewhere? What is that wooden 
partition over there ? 

“My bed stands behind it.” 

“ Well, I will stay behind it too 
until the doctors are gone.” And 
without waiting for the nurse to 
agree, she rose and went towards 
the wooden partition. 

One of the entering doctors who 
had caught sight of the tail of her 
skirt looked inquiringly at the 
nurse. 

“Tt is only Number Twenty- 
three’s wife,” Miss Riddell heard 
the nurse saying. “She has been 
to the director.” 

The inspection scarcely over, Miss 
Riddell was back again at her post. 
“Dr Weiss says that Number 
Twenty-three will last at any rate 
till morning,” had been the would- 
be words of comfort with which 
the nurse had called her out from 
behind the wooden screen. 

The watch began again, and was 
continued first into the dusk, and 
then by gaslight. ‘“ What o’clock 
is it?” asked Miss Riddell, when 
the nurse informed her that the gas 
was going to be turned off. 

“Nine o'clock. I suppose you 
will be going now?” 

“No, I am not going; but can 
you bring me some supper ?” 

“Only coffee, and perhaps saus- 
ages; but it seems scarcely worth 
while.” 

“Then bring me coffee and saus- 
ages. Here is money to pay for 
them.” 

The nurse’s round eyes grew 
rounder as she took the ten-florin 
note, but she made no further 
protest. 

“Remember that the gates are 
closed at ten,” was all she called 
back over her shoulder when she 
had brought the required articles, 
and was moving off again towards 
another patient. 





“Yes, it is all right,” said Miss 
Riddell, who had indeed heard the 
words, but without considering 
what they might mean for her. 

Then there passed another hour 
in which everything remained un- 
changed except that a sudden still- 
ness had fallen upon the room. It 
was not a perfect stillness ; for al- 
though no more songs were being 
sung, and no more stories told, the 
hour of closing had made no differ- 
ence to the delirious patient, nor to 
the man whose pain forced him to 
groan. The illuminated clock over 
the doorway was pointing to a quar- 
ter to ten, when Miss Riddell again 
saw the nurse approaching. 

“Tt is the time now,” said the 
woman in a loud whisper. 

“Time for what?” 

“Why, for going home. The 
gates are closed at ten.” 

Miss Riddell gazed at her in 
astonishment. “Did you really 
think I was going to leave him?” 

‘But you must,—you have no 
choice. I tell you that the gates 
are closed at ten.” 

* All the same, I am not going 
to leave him.” 

“ But you must,” said the nurse 
again, while her comfortable face 
began to grow disturbed. “It is 
against all the rules of the estab- 
lishment.” 

“T will pay you what you 
like.” 

“Even if you do, it will cost me 
my situation.” 

‘But who need know that I am 
here ?” 

“The doctor will know, to begin 
with. He will be here presently on 
his last round.” 

“Then hide me again behind 
that screen.” 

The nurse shook her head. 
“That will not do this time. I 
have had a hint that we are going 
to have a house inspection to-night, 
which really means an inspection of 
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our sleeping holes. They'll look 
not only behind the screens, but 
into our beds and under them. 
And this may happen at any 
minute. Some things have been 
not quite on the square lately.” 

“ All the same, I am not going to 
leave him,” Miss Riddell repeated, 
and then sunk for some minutes 
into reflection. After all, it was 
only another obstacle to be over- 
come; the question was how to 
do it. 

“There must be some way of 
hiding me,” she said, looking round 
the room, and speaking more to 
herself than to the nurse. 

** Please be quick,” was the nurse’s 
answer in a more agitated whisper. 
“See, it only wants ten minutes 
more. Nobody who is not a nurse 
may be found here after ten.” 

Miss Riddell looked at the woman 
thoughtfully, while working out a 
plan in her mind. 

“Why should I not be a nurse 
for this night?” she asked at last. 

*T don’t understand. What do 
you mean? My goodness, it only 
wants eight minutes more!” 

“T mean that you should dress 
me up in a uniform like yours. If 
I keep at the other end of the room, 
I can easily pass for a nurse.” 

The boldness of the idea was such 
that the woman was on the point of 
beginning to tremble. 

“The doctor,” she gasped. 
cannot be.” 

* Do all the doctors know all the 
nurses by sight?” 

* All except the newones, And, 
let me see—yes, it’s true enough 
that it’s Dr Holzer who is on duty 
to-night,—he’s only been here four 
days ; but no, all the same, the risk 
is too great. I cannot play games 
with my situation—I really cannot,” 
and this time the bulky woman be- 
gan trembling in good earnest. 

“What is your situation worth to 
you?” asked Miss Riddell. 


“Tt 
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“With the gratuities it’s seldom 
less than twenty florins a-month.” 

“Wouldn’t you like twenty 
thousand florins better?” 

“Tt is kind of you to joke, 
madam, but really at this mo- 
ment——” 

“T am not joking,” said Miss 
Riddell. ‘Listen to me”—and 
her eyes brightened strangely. 
Often before had she come near 
to cursing her money ; but now, as 
she was speaking, the great bless- 
ing of the thing had in one moment 
flashed upon her. “I have been 
a fool all my life,” it had passed 
through her mind to say. “All 
that can be done with money I can 
do. Why, am I not the rich Miss 
Riddell, able to outbid all other 
buyers?” 

“Listen,” she said again to the 
woman. “I have so much money 
at home that to pay twenty thou- 
sand is no greater extravagance for 
me than to pay two florins would 
be for you. Here is my purse. I 
have only got two hundred-florin 
notes in it, but perhaps they will 
help you to believe.” 

Whether they helped her to 
believe entirely was doubtful ; but, 
being in themselves indisputable 
facts, they sufficed. The woman 
was honest and well-meaning, but 
she was also the mother of a hungry 
family. She might have been able 
to resist a bribe of twenty florins, 
but at the mere mention of twenty 
thousand she fell flat at the feet of 
this mysterious capitalist. 

Five minutes later Miss Riddell 
was standing in front of the small 
looking-glass which hung inside 
the private compartment, while the 
nurse with her fat fingers and with 
awe-stricken eyes was helping her to 
adjust the muslin cap. If she had 
not known this woman in the shape- 
less red-checked jacket to be her- 
self, she would not have been likely 
to have hit upon the idea, “I 
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think I shall pass muster,” she re- 
flected, as the bib was adjusted. 

And she did pass muster. It 
never occurred to Dr Holzer, 
who came in half an hour later, 
that the person standing at the 
table with her back towards him, 
and apparently busy with smooth- 
ing out bandages, was anything 
but a nurse. 

“Ts everything in order?” he 
asked, glancing at her in passing. 
And Miss Riddell answered with- 
out faltering, and with as little 
accent as possible, “ Alles in Ord- 
nung.” 

The worst danger was over now. 
For when, between eleven and 
twelve o'clock, the house inspection 
took place, she had nothing to do 
but to keep at the darkest side of 
the room, and busy herself beside 
a patient’s bed. 

After midnight something like 
peace returned. The same nurse, 
who was still on duty, was slumber- 
ing on acchair at the other end of 
the room with a pillow stuffed be- 
hind her back. ‘The delirious pa- 
tient still talked at intervals, and 
sometimes uttered a thin shriek, 
and sometimes seemed to be con- 
vulsed with laughter at some ap- 
parently quite irresistible joke ; but 
the groans of the man in acute 
pain had become less frequent. He 
was not the only patient awake, as 
could be divined by the occasional 
creakings of the beds, and by the 
pairs of wide-open eyes, whose gaze 
was to be met in more than one 
direction. 

Thus the hours wore on, marked 
by the illuminated clock, but not 
noted by the watcher in the red- 
checked uniform. As she sat with 
her eyes on that face, where the 
fixed smile still stood with the im- 
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mobility of a mask, it seemed to 
her that he and she were alone in 
the world. Even the laughter of 
the delirious patient sounded far 
off and indistinct. 

Once during this long, long 
watch it came back to her how, 
only yesterday, she had been won- 
dering what their next meeting 
would be like, and had puzzled 
over the right attitude to adopt. 
She could almost have smiled as 
she thought of it. Assuredly the 
task had been made easy for her. 

It was when the first chilly 
suspicion of daylight was stealing 
in by the long row of windows that 
Miss Riddell, having glanced across 
to see if the nurse was still there, 
and looking back again at the bed, 
caught her breath and bent forward. 
Was it only fancy, or was the ex- 
pression of the lips actually altered, 
or at least altering? She shut her 
eyes and looked again. No, it 
was no deception ; at last, at last 
it had come. The face had grown 
almost grave. Within the same 
minute the eyelids quivered and 
then tried to move, and then quiv- 
ered again, and were slowly and 
heavily raised. 

Besides being an Englishwoman, 
Miss Riddell was almost exagger- 
atedly reticent by nature; but at 
sight of those eyes, whose gaze she 
had never hoped to meet again, 
she fell on her knees beside the 
bed, and clasped her shaking hands 
above him. 

It was a blank gaze he fixed 
upon her—a gaze which understood 
nothing, and immediately the eye- 
lids sunk down again. And yet 
there lay a world between this and 
what had been lived through since 
she first entered this room, fifteen 
hours ago. 
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CHAPTER XIIIl.—‘ MR FORTY-NINE.” 


Before the middle of that same day 
the patient Number Twenty-three 
had been transformed into “Mr 
Forty-nine,” which meant that he 
had been moved to a private room. 

Consciousness had returned slowly 
and broken by intervals of insensi- 
bility, but his sufferings had not 
yet begun, vitality being too low 
for pain to be acute. The hesita- 
tion of the younger doctors as to 
the advisability of moving him had 
been ended by the professor him- 
self, who clinched the matter by 
remarking in his blunt-spoken 
fashion, “No need to break your 
heads over it. It’s easier to die ina 
private room than in a public one.” 

Miss Riddell had not heard these 
words, but she had learnt the truth 
in the consulting-room from one of 
the assistant doctors. 

“T cannot look into the future,” 
this doctor had said. “I cannot 
tell you that he will die with the 
same certainty as I can tell you 
that he will never use his hand 
again, but I can tell it you about as 
positively as I can swear that no 
snow will fall to-day. Snow fall- 
ing in July is not unheard of,—it 
may be a wonder, but wonders 
sometimes happen. I have seen 
too many of them ever again to 
speak positively. All I can say is 
that, humanly speaking, there seems 
no hope of a recovery.” 

The doctor, who had frequently 
been deluged with tears in this 
same room, had steeled himself 
for an outburst, but, greatly to his 
relief, the questioner left him with- 
out another word. 

“There’s a great deal to be said 
for those English people, after all,” 
he mused. “I wonder if they feel 
anything at all?” 

And now she sat again beside 
his bed, clinging to the one shred 


of hope that had been contained 
in the doctor’s words, and almost 
happy not to see any longer the 
smile which had tortured her since 
yesterday. Immediately after his 
removal into the private room, 
Andrew had fallen into a species of 
slumber which was not real sleep, 
and yet not real insensibility. 
When he awoke from this state 
early in the afternoon, Miss Riddell 
felt his eyes upon her face, even 
before she had noticed that the lids 
were raised. He did not seem to 
have recognised her before now, 
and yet there was nothing of sur- 
prise in the gaze fixed upon her. 
It was as though he had expected 
her to be there. Presently she 
guessed that he was trying to speak, 
and, rising quickly, she called a 
nurse. Liquid nourishment had 
been administered at intervals. The 
nurse summoned now ladled a 
spoonful of wine into his mouth 
and bustled off again. They were 
alone once more. When a few 
minutes had passed a very faint 
flush appeared upon his face. 

“Georgie,” he said hoarsely and 
faintly, ‘‘am I going to die?” 

She tried to answer, but began 
to tremble instead, taken aback by 
the directness of the question. 
Twice she opened her lips to speak 
the untruth, but before the pene- 
trating look fixed upon her, a look 
that was at once both severe and 
suspicious, she felt helpless. 

“‘T understand,” he said. “ Don’t 
try and say anything. Perhaps it 
is better so.” 

Then he lay with closed eyes for 
some minutes, gathering together 
a few fragments of his strength. 

“Yes, it is better so,” he said 
after that pause, and this time the 
wine made his voice sound almost 
strong. ‘Iam glad that I am going 
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to die. Don’t cry, Georgie,” he 
added with some irritation. ‘ Didn’t 
you hear me say that I was glad? 
And I am glad that you are here. 
If you had not been here I should 
have sent for you. I have some- 
thing to say. I could not have 
said it if I was to have lived on.” 
He spoke in short sentences, with 
breaks between, and again he closed 
his eyes and lay still for so long that 
she thought he must have fallen 
back into that unnatural slumber. 
But it was not so. When he 
looked at her again she saw that 
his eyes had grown brighter. 
‘*Georgie,” he said, “I want you 
to know that I have never loved 
any woman but you. That no 
woman would ever have been my 
wife, since you could not be.” 
“Why not?” was all she said in 
answer to the words she had been 
waiting for all her life. Nothing 
else occurred to her as being pos- 
sible to say. She was not even 
aware of being surprised. The thing 


‘did not seem to have come suddenly 


at all, but by degrees. All she 
wanted to know was why she could 
not have been his wife. 

“Because I never could have 
made up my mind to live upon my 
wife’s money. Not even if you 
were that wife, Georgie. I love you 
now as I loved you on the day 
when I kissed you under the beech- 
trees,—the day we played at hide- 
and-seek, do you remember? But I 
had sworn to myself that you should 
never know it, and if it had not 
been for what has happened, neither 
should you, so help me God! It 
may have been foolish—things look 
different now somehow,—but that 
was how I saw it then.” 


“Then was it really only my 
money, Andrew?” she timidly 
asked. ‘I thought it was my 
face. Iam the plain Miss Riddell, 
you know.” And she tried to 
smile, but failed rather pitiably. 

“So I am told. To me you 
have always been an angel, and 
angels are beautiful, you know.” 

She sat for a little, trying to 
realise what had happened, and 
presently she was roused by An- 
drew’s voice asking— 

“Do you ever think of the old 
times, Georgie ?” 

This time she was honestly sur- 
prised ; the question sounded so 
like irony, and it was not Andrew’s 
way to be ironical. Perhaps it was 
the fever coming on. Then it 
grew clear to her that she had said 
nothing as yet. She supposed that 
was why he did not understand. 
As yet it had not even occurred to 
her to explain matters: in some 
vague instinctive way she had be- 
lieved that everything must be as 
much a matter of course to him as 
it was to her. 

“ Andrew,” she said, without 
any trace of embarrassment, “I 
don’t think you understand. I 
suppose I must have forgotten to 
tell you that I also meant to live 
single unless you asked me to be 
your wife.” 

He did not speak this time, but 
forgetting himself for a moment, 
tried to move his bandaged hand 
towards her. By the sudden dis- 
tortion of his features she could 
guess at the pain that had seized 
him. In one moment they were 
back again in the vulgar world. 
He had become a patient again, 
and she a nurse. 


CHAPTER XIV.—IN THE SUNSHINE. 


It was about four weeks after 
the day on which Mr Burton had 


been removed from the public room 
of the surgical department that 
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Miss Riddell might have been seen 
entering the gateway of the build- 
ing whose long, grey front had be- 
come so familiar to her. This time 
the porter moved aside with a re- 
spectful doffing of his gold-banded 
cap, and never even asked her what 
she wanted. Neither did she re- 
quire any one to guide her to the 
room she wished to reach. But to 
her surprise, and somewhat to her 
alarm, she found it empty. 

“There is nothing wrong, I 
hope?” she asked the first nurse 
she met. “ And surely he cannot 
be gone?” 

“Mr Forty-nine? No; there is 
nothing wrong. On the contrary, 
it was the professor himself who 
allowed him to go down-stairs, the 
day being so fine. You will find him 
somewhere about the courtyards, no 
doubt.” 

With a strangely light heart Miss 
Riddell descended the staircase she 
had just mounted. ‘‘ Somewhere 
about the courtyards ” was a rather 
indefinite direction, as she had by 
this time learned ; and she had to 
spend quite ten minutes in going 
from one division to the other, and 
taking a nearer look at every patient, 
sunning himself on a bench, who 
happened to be broad-shouldered 
and to have reddish-brown hair. 
The blue-and-white-striped uni- 
forms worn by the inmates of the 
hospital made these nearer looks 
necessary. The courtyards were in 
reality gardens, provided with gravel 
walks, and shaded by horse-chestnut 
and acacia trees; and the autumn 
sunshine lying immovably on the 
leaves that were as yet scarcely 
turned in colour, very nearly intoxi- 
cated Miss Riddell as she leisurely 
made her rounds. She was in no 
hurry; she knew that she would 
find him in time, and there are 
moments when expectation is al- 
most better than fulfilment. She 
looked lovingly at the golden 
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shadows of the trees, and smilingly 
returned the salutation of a fair- 
haired young girl on a bench. It 
was an unspeakable relief to be 
able now to view another woman’s 
comeliness without any ugly, jeal- 
ous pang. Every one was welcome 
to be as pretty as she liked. 

Presently she came upon the 
right blue-and-white coat. Its 
wearer was sitting under a horse- 
chestnut tree, with one arm in a 
sling and a crutch by his side. 
The sunshine did not seem to have 
gone to his head in the way it had 
gone to Miss Riddell’s, for he sat 
staring at the gravel with a thought- 
fulness that verged upon gloom. 
The sound of her voice called a flush 
of pleasure to his face, but it faded 
quickly. She might have been 
mistaken, but in his greeting she 
seemed to detect a trace of some- 
thing which recalled the many for- 
mal meetings of this summer, some- 
thing which in these last weeks had 
completely vanished. It was the 
first time that she had seen him in 
the open air since the accident, and 
she perceived that he was far yet 
from having regained his normal 
appearance. ‘Te sunburn on his 
face had almost disappeared, leaving 
the dark red scar upon his cheek 
all the more conspicuous. His 
cheek-bones, too, were unnaturally 
prominent, and the squareness of 
his jaw almost painfully marked, 
while the skin on his forehead 
seemed inclined at every moment 
to fall into loose wrinkles. 

“What does being out of doors 
feel like?” Miss Riddell asked 
when she had sat down beside 
him. 

“Like being born again,” Mr 
Burton answered, somewhat ab- 
stractedly, while poking the gravel 
with the end of his crutch. 

“Why, Andrew,” she said gaily, 
* you almost look as if you did not 
enjoy your second birth.” 
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“T am not sure that I do,” was 
the slow reply. 

“ Would you rather the red giant 
had made an end of you completely 
while he was about it?” 

“Sometimes I think so. It 
would have been a neater job, any 
way.” 

Instead of answering, Miss Rid- 
dell watched him with the begin- 
ning of a smile on her lips, while 
he continued to poke the gravel as 
though everything depended on 
making a perfectly round hole at 
exactly that place. His mood 
seemed neither to surprise nor dis- 
tress her. As nobody happened to 
be sitting on the bench straight op- 
posite, they were practically alone. 
Figures in blue-and-white uniform 
walked or hobbled past at intervals ; 
and half-way down the gravel-walk 
two lads, likewise blue-and-white, 
with narrow, bleached-looking faces, 
were playing a game with horse- 
chestnuts. 

“ Georgie,” said Mr Burton, aban- 
doning his attempts on the gravel 
and looking into her eyes, “ there 
must be an end of this.” 

“ An end of what, Andrew ?” 

“An end of everything; you 
know what I mean,” he said, with 
some irritation in both voice and 
eyes. “ Don’t put on that innocent 
face, Georgie. As long as I was in 
a bad way it was different, of course, 
but now that I’ve come back from 
the jaws of death, or whatever the 
poetical fellows call it, things can’t 
go on in the same way. I am not 
ill now, I am convalescent; your 
visits have no longer got the same ex- 
cuse. You are not in your teens, of 
course, but you are a young woman, 
after all. It isn’t fair to you. You 
are compromising yourself.” 

“T don’t think I am, Andrew,” 
she answered quietly ; then after a 
pause added, “Have you forgotten 
the first day in Number Forty- 
nine?” 
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“T have forgotten nothing,” said 
Andrew in a low voice, which yet 
shook passionately, “‘ but I was a 
dying man when I spoke then, now 
I am a living one,—they are two 
different creatures: if I had known 
that I was ever again to sit in the 
sunshine as I am sitting now, those 
words should never have crossed 
my lips.” 

“A dying man seems more sen- 
sible than a living one. So you 
still stick to your foolish idea?” 

And as he looked at her with 
surprise and reproach in his eyes, 
she went on, ‘‘I have heard you 
yourself acknowledge that your 
scruples were foolish.” 

“That was then; things were 
somehow on a different level then, 
—they bore different proportions. 
Now they have got back again into 
their right places.” 

“Or into their wrong ones. An- 
drew, answer me this question, Do 
you believe that—that—well, that 
I love you?” 

“T believe that, Georgie.” 

“Do you believe that.I believe 
in your attachment to me?” 

“Yes.” 

“And yet, knowing these two 
things, you are willing to spoil my 
life and your own because of a hare- 
brained idea as to what the world 
will say,—for it comes to that, after 

“ Hold, Georgie ; I have not fully 
explained. I should not have said 
that things were back in quite their 
old places; there is a difference, 
after all. Even now I can see that 
the scruples of the Andrew Burton 
that was were exaggerated, but this 
is no longer the same Andrew Bur- 
ton, you must remember,—this is 
Mr Forty-nine. If I had been able 
to go on working, it would have been 
different, or if I had reached the 
stage at which an architect can 
afford to work chiefly with his head. 
But as matters stand I am not 
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only a pauper but a cripple. My 
hand is useless, and my work is 
gone.” 

“‘Then how do you intend to 
live?” 

“Not upon your bounty, at any 
rate,” he grumbled between his 
teeth, while a fiery flush mounted 
to his pale forehead. 

“ And your father? Do you ever 
think of him? What is to become 
of him ?” 

“Tf I don’t marry you for your 
own sake,” he said almost savagely, 
‘“‘T shall not marry you for the sake 
of my father. Leave me alone, 
Georgie ; I beg of you to go. Surely 
you have said everything now.” 

She paused for a moment, and 
then slowly replied, “No, I have 
not said everything yet. There is 
still one thing, and I see it must be 
said. Andrew,” and she looked 
at him steadily, “ you cannot mean 
to break your word.” 

“T have never given my word in 
this matter.” 

“Yes, you have. On the day 
when we played at hide-and-seek 
in the beech-wood—the day before 
your return to school—we promised 
to marry each other. I know that 
you have not forgotten that day, 
because I have heard you speak of 
it. The promise has never been 
retracted. Iam ready to fulfil my 
part of it, and I now claim its ful- 
filment on your side.” 

Miss Riddell spoke with a de- 
liberation and emphasis which im- 
pressed the hearer much more than 
any signs of excitement could have 
done. She had straightened herself 
a little on the bench, and though 
Andrew stared back at her with a 
mixture of indignation and surprise, 
she succeeded in bearing his gaze. 
It was he who flinched first and 
looked away. 

‘Tt cannot be,” he said uneasily. 

“Then you mean to jilt me?” 

“*No one could count that as a 
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real betrothal. We didn’t under- 
stand what we were doing.” 

“Didn't we? I understood very 
well, and I have not changed my 
mind since. Andrew ”—and the sur- 
face calmness of her manner began 
to give way a little—“it is what 
you are doing now that you do not 
understand. On the day of that 
last game you gave me a terrible 
fright by wondering what the world 
would be like if you never found 
me again. It sounded like folly 
then, and yet, Andrew, it has all 
but come true. We have been so 
clever at playing hide-and-seek with 
each other’s honest regard, that but 
for that red giant and the broken 
windlass, it is quite possible that we 
might never have found each other 
again. Now that I know your 
secret, nothing can hold me back. 
I will noé let you sacrifice our joint 
happiness for an idea. The doctor 
said that if you recovered it would 
be as great a wonder as though snow 
were to fall in July. The wonder 
has been worked, the snow has 
fallen ; and wonders are not worked 
every day, and not for nothing. 
There must have been some object. 
Do you want to fight against Provi- 
dence, Andrew?” 

She could not see his features, 
for he sat with averted face, ap- 
parently rapt in the horse-chestnut 
game a few paces off. For a few 
seconds she waited, but there came 
no answer. Was it possible that 
she was going to lose the battle? 
A few minutes ago she had not 
thought so, but now, unexpectedly, 
childish recollections crowded in 
upon her, memories of the many 
occasions on which the boy’s stub- 
born will had proved itself immov- 
able, and, quite suddenly and with- 
out warning, her heart failed her. 
When, after a long pause, she spoke, 
her voice faltered for the first time 
to-day. 

“I wonder if you realise what 
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you are doing, Andrew. Is it clear 
to you that we shall have to be 
strangers after this?” 

It had not yet occurred to her to 
do anything so final as to rise from 
the bench, but evidently Mr Bur- 
ton expected that this was coming. 
With the quickness of terror he 
turned towards her, and, much as 
a child might catch hold of its 
mother’s gown, with his uninjured 
hand he clutched at her skirt. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said hurriedly. 
“T suppose we were meant for each 
other. Stay here, Georgie; I can’t 
do without you.” 


Half a year had passed since, on 
a certain September day, the god 
with the bow and arrow had cele- 
brated a new victory in the court- 
yard of the Allgemeine Kranken- 
haus, when Mrs Andrew Burton 
received two pieces of news follow- 
ing close upon each other, one of 
which gave her sincere pleasure, 
while the other caused her the first 
genuine distress she had felt for 
quite six months. 

The world, of course, had found 
a great deal to say about the mar- 
riage ; and one rejected suitor even 
made a joke about the heiress hav- 
ing married two cripples instead of 
one, since the father too was dis- 
abled as well as the son, and would 
also have to be supported; but 
what fragments of such whispers 
reached Kelton did not disturb the 
household peace. In the fact that 
the crutch had come to be dis- 
carded, though the sling would for 
ever remain in its place, there was 
happiness enough to be proof 
against the most vicious gossip. 
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The first cloud came only with one 
of these two unexpected communi- 
cations. 

Both were announcements of 
marriage. The one which gave 
Mrs Burton pleasure was the news 
that the boyish, blue-eyed duke, 
whom she had lectured so severely 
at the Ryall House ball just about 
a year ago, had found a wife who, 
besides bringing him a fortune, had 
gained in return what affections he 
had to give, as he himself informed 
Mrs Burton in an eager scrawly 
little note which was entirely con- 
vincing. 

The piece of news that distressed 
her came in a letter from Bertha 
Norberg. It had long ago been 
settled that Kelton—varied by 
Viennese interludes — was hence- 
forward to be considered as Ber- 
tha’s home; but Bertha herself, 
whose egotism was entirely of the 
amiable sort, had shrunk from in- 
flicting herself on a newly-married 
couple, and had therefore preferred 
to spend the winter with her mother. 
But, after all, the winter had proved 
too long. With her protectress by 
her side she had been strong enough 
to turn a deaf ear to Herr Tessely’s 
renewed proposals ; left to herself, 
she had succumbed, not so much 
to his ardour as to the visions of 
a comfortable home of her own. 
Second love had not come, perhaps 
it did not even exist. At any rate, 
she meant to give up waiting for 
what might prove to be a phantom, 
and instead to grasp the tangible 
hand stretched towards her. 

And, despite the distress of the 
wealthy idealist, who knows whether 
she was wrong ? 
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Nor long ago some of the good 
folks of Folkestone were greatly 
perturbed by a rumour that, by an 
understanding between the rival 
Railway Companies, the Channel 
passenger traffic was to be diverted 
to Dover. Others consoled them- 
selves by arguing that if the worst 
came to the worst it would not 
much matter. Invalids would be 
glad to get rid of the bustle; and 
Folkestone, with its large and in- 
creasing clientéle, had so many 
attractions as a popular watering- 
place that it was sure to fill to 
overflowing all the same. As 
with the controversialists who re- 
garded the opposite sides of the 
shield, there was something to be 
said from both points of view. 
For there is the Folkestone below, 
which does business with Boulogne; 
and the Folkestone above, which 
is fashionable and sanitarian. On 
the whole, we think the optimists 
were in the right, for Folkestone 
has hedged to win in any event. 
What Dickens described as Pa- 
vilionstone, in one of the earlier 
articles in ‘Household Words,’ 
has ever since been growing in 
reputation and popularity, till 
now it is pretty thoroughly trans- 
formed. The Pavilion Hotel, 
which suggested the pseudonym, 
has found many a competitor in 
the upper town and on the cliffs. 
Yet the Pavilion, although adding 
wing to wing and storey to storey, 
is always crowded to the attics 
through a long season ; and there 
are families who, swallow-like, re- 
turn every sumniecr to occupy for 
weeks the best suites of rooms. 
The best houses on the cliffs fetch 
fancy rents in the summer and 
early autumn ; and the occupants, 
with rare exceptions, are always 


eager fora deal. In fact, greed— 
or shall we call it prudence or 
frugality !—not unfrequently over- 
reaches itself. There are well-to- 
do people who will put their pride 
in their pockets, and turn out of a 
luxurious abode to rough it in a 
back street. Two years ago, when 
Folkestone was overcrowded on 
account of the cholera scares on 
the Continent, we heard from one 
of the leading physicians of cases 
of distress which might be charac- 
terised as “sells.” Shrewd old 
ladies who had renounced their 
penates for a fixed term and a 
tempting price, found they could 
not house themselves decently else- 
where on any reasonable terms. 
And in Folkestone there are many 
venerable spinsters and widows 
who cling fondly, like their cats, 
to the locality of their habits and 
predilections. 

For if we bar an occasional Bank 
holiday, when it is swamped in ex- 
cursionists by a service of cheap 
trains, there is no sort of vul- 
garity about the place. It turns 
up an aristocratic nose at Hast- 
ings, and looks down upon 
Ramsgate with patronising con- 
tempt. As for Margate, with its 
halls on the sea, the less that is 
said about them the better. In 
Folkestone there areGerman bands, 
but few nigger melodists in gaudy 
raiment: there are no open-air 
booths vending cheap souvenirs in 
sea trash; no stalls and barrows 
beneath flaring gas jets, where 
periwinkles in vinegar are sold by 
the saucer in pennyworths. We 
should say that the chief draw- 
backs to residents were the pro- 
fusion of al fresco photographers, 
and the presence of smart soldiers 
in abnormal strength. The nur- 
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sery-maids neglect the innocents in 
the perambulators while having 
their portraits taken ; and it must 
be almost impossible to keep a 
decent-looking servant. That, we 
presume, is the reason why the 
chambermaids in the principal 
hotels seem always to be selected 
for their personal ill-looks. Though 
we may remark, by the way, that 
there can be no more gratifying 
sign of the elevation of the rank 
and file of the army in the social 
scale than the style of young 
women with whom they keep com- 
pany. It would appear nowadays 
that Mr Atkins can place his 
affections above the kitchen and 
the servants’ hall. Stroll out of 
a fine Sunday evening on the 
Sandgate road, and you will see 
him professing to do the atten- 
tive to attractive young women 
in black silks who might very 
well pass for ladies. We use the 
word “professing” advisedly, for 
Thomas does not seem to have any 
flow of small-talk, and if he breathes 
soft nothings in beauty’s ear, it 
must be when seclusion and night- 
fall suggest sweet opportunity. 
The original Folkestone, like 
Hastings, was a picturesque old 
town, with its houses huddled to- 
gether, tier above tier, in a narrow 
ravine inclining towards the sea- 
front. There was a primitive har- 
bour, sometimes silting up and 
sometimes cleaned out by the scour 
of the tidal currents. Swift craft, 
of more or less suspicious appear- 
ance, would come to their moor- 
ings there when their papers and 
holds would bear inspection. But 
the chief trade of the little port 
was transacted surreptitiously. A 
lugger with wide spread of canvas 
would show in the offing towards 
dusk, and when the watchers re- 
cognised the cut of her sails, signal 
lights would be flashed from among 
chimney - stalks and from garret 
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windows. The amphibious popu- 
lation to the westward would be 
all on the alert, and there would 
be brisk going to and fro of shal- 
low but seaworthy boats before 
the beach of Sandgate. Troops of 
lumbering farm-horses drawn up 
among the sandhills, in charge of 
men armed with pistol and cutlass, 
would be busily clattering their 
jaws in their nose-bags, knowing 
well that there was serious busi- 
ness before them. Then, if a sud- 
den descent of the preventive men 
did not end in fireworks and a 
fiasco, many a sleeper in peaceful 
inland homesteads would be awak- 
ened through the night by the 
clank of chains and the rattle of 
hoofs. And so many a citizen 
grew in wealth and respectability, 
attaining the highest municipal 
honours. His good lady and his 
buxom daughters dressed in silks 
from Genoa and laces from Valen- 
ciennes, when they went to their 
devotions in the Church of SS. 
Mary and Eanswith on the cliff; 
and the worthy mayor or the 
worshipful alderman kept it up 
with their guests over supper into 
the small hours, on cognac, Schie- 
dam, and Gascon or Spanish vin- 
tages which had never paid a shil- 
ling to the revenue. 

Folkestone has forgotten those 
unregenerate days; and indeed, 
although the conversion was invol- 
untary, it has altogether changed 
its character. There was a time 
when it seemed likely to be shelved, 
like any of the decaying Cinque 
Ports,—for it had been admitted 
to the freedom of the Guilds as 
a satellite of Dover. It lay aside 
and to the south of the London 
coach-road, which was the direct 
route to the Oontinent. But 
prosperity revived with the con- 
struction of the South-Eastern 


Railway. The passage by Folke- 
stone and Boulogne became the 
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favourite route for tourists, and 
fashionable physicians discovered 
that the air was eminently salub- 
rious. Soitis. It is an undoubt- 
ed fact, confirmed by the estab- 
lishment of various convalescent 
hospitals, that wounds heal in 
Folkestone far more quickly than 
in most places, and that patients 
with complaints of the lungs have 
marvellously speedy relief. It is 
protected, besides, by the high 
land from the north, and from the 
east winds. Indeed, with the soli- 
tary exception of Boulogne, situ- 
ated between the sea and a vast 
extent of sandy plain, we know no 
purer air on either shore of the 
Channel. We really are not en- 
gaged to write an advertisement, yet 
we must indicate two other advan- 
tages. Unlike Torquay or Cannes, 
or even Eastbourne, where, in the 
language of the house-agents, end- 
less “‘commodious mansions stand 
in their own extensive and attrac- 
tive grounds,” and consequently 
swell a watering-place to the pro- 
portions of a city, the fashion- 
able quarter is concentrated and 
well defined on the seaboard. The 
Lees must always be limited by the 
sharp dip in the cliff towards Sand- 
gate, even if the cricket-ground 
should be ultimately built over. 
And on the Lees, with the broad 
asphalted promenade, you are sure 
to meet everybody who is anybody, 
at the forenoon or afternoon par- 
ades. In fact, the misanthropi- 
cally disposed, who love long soli- 
tary walks in the seclusion of a 
charming country, rejoice in those 
Lees as a sort of lightning-con- 
ductor which attracts all the local 
disturbance. On the breezy heights 
behind you meet nobody save per- 
haps a stray artist; in the roads 
and lanes, with the exception of 
the tramps and vagabonds, you 
only come across an occasional 
carriage or fly. Yet on the Lees 


the man of society and the student 
of human nature may always find 
much to amuse or interest, especi- 
ally between the Saturday and the 
Sunday. There are the Parliament 
men, lawyers, literary men, City 
men, and actors, who have run 
down to freshen themselves up 
with a breath of the sea-breezes. 
There is the grave Lord-Justice, 
in tweeds and billycock, who may 
be meditating his judgment in 
some momentous suit. Humanity 
can never cast its cares behind it. 
There is the dramatist who was 
called forward the night before, to 
bow graceful thanks to an enthu- 
siastic audience ; and there is the 
stockbroker who is “ bearing” Ar- 
gentines or Americans, and looks 
forward with misgivings to the ap- 
proaching settlement. If he could 
but forget his troubles for a time 
—but he is feverish for the last 
edition of the evening papers. 
There are many bath-chairs, re- 
volving on soft indiarubber tyres, 
silent and stealthy as the approach 
of the death which is shadowing 
and stalking the pallid occupants, 
And there is invariably a great 
plurality of parsons, from the bene- 
ficed and rubicund dignitary who 
has any quantity of old port in sub- 
terraneous bins, with the gout for 
a thorn in the flesh to buffet him, 
to the lean and haggard curate 
who has married a wife with some 
means, and who clearly needs no 
sea air to give an edge toa wolfish 
appetite. Towards luncheon-time 
he is perpetually consulting his 
watch, though he might trust to 
the church clocks for timely warn- 
ing. Folkestone swarms with pet 
dogs, which may explain a phe- 
nomenal scarcity of cats and the 
preoccupation of the motherly old 
maids who possess them ; but mar- 
riageable maidens are even more 
plentiful, which is not surprising ! 
There is the Dover garrison on the 
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one side, the camps of Hythe 
and Shorncliffe on the other. It 
must be nuts for the misogynist 
to look on at the innumerable 
flirtations, and think how few 
matches are likely to come off, 
and how few of these few will 
turn out happily. For except in 
rare cases all is a matrimonial 
lottery, where men, maidens, and 
mothers are plunging in the dark. 
How many of these spruce and 
sprightly warriors are detrimentals, 
and how little can one judge of their 
means from the clothes for which 
they owe, or from the confidence 
of their martial swagger! How 
many of these pretty maids have 
only their faces for their fortunes, 
though the rich simplicity of their 
toilets might stamp them daugh- 
ters of Creesus! 

Amusements are often in the 
inverse ratio of their cost. Cre- 
sus at Folkestone might find him- 
self at a loss for so-called en- 
tertainments, unless indeed he 
brought over the Comédie Fran- 
caise, or fetched down the artistes 
of the Lyceum and built them a 
summer theatre. Yet we have 
found that twopence goes a long 
way. You hire a chair on the 
cliff for a penny, and turn it to- 
wards the sea. Even without Mr 
Clark Russell at your elbow, and 
setting aside the marine magnifi- 
cence, what romance there is in 
the seaward panorama! for there 
is an immense pull in a place 
which commands a busy sea- 
thoroughfare. There is always a 
great deal going on; for now that 
the Channel swarms with tugs, 
there are no longer fleets by the 
hundred, becalmed for weeks, in 
the Downs off Deal. With a fresh 
breeze blowing, there is always a 
stream of sailing craft, from the 
four- or five-master in the Aus- 
tralian or South American trade, 
to the smart little pilot-schooner 


that seems to sail in the eye of the 
wind pretty nearly as easily as with 
the breeze abeam of her. As for 
the steam leviathans, they are 
legion, and almost Protean in 
their shape and build. There is 
the long, commodious passenger- 
steamer, with graceful lines, prob- 
ably belonging to the Peninsular 
and Oriental or the Royal Mail, 
gliding over ways that might be 
greased in oil,— with the great 
funnels, through which you might 
drive a hansom, snorting forth 
their clouds of vaporous smoke, 
illumined towards the gloaming 
with flashes of flame. You may 
imagine the wistful or the joyous 
eyes, the hearts that are over- 
freighted with joy or sadness, ac- 
cording as they are outward or 
homeward bound. Possibly there 
is some swindler on board, fearing 
the telegraphs and the detective 
police. There are the hideous 
screw-colliers, down by the stern, 
their freeboard almost submerged 
in a rolling ground-swell, and the 
white water pouring in twin cata- 
racts of foam from the wall-side- 
ed bows. Now and then there 
is one of the marine monstrosities 
that are the pride of the modern 
British navy. The colliers seem 
constructed as a challenge to 
Providence ; but the martial iron- 
clads, with their top-heavy plat- 
forms or turrets amidships carry- 
ing guns from some 60 to 110 tons, 
would appear to be ingeniously de- 
vised to assist the huge structure 
in turning turtle. And the Dib- 
din is yet to be born who will dare 
to sing the joys of the sea-life in 
the floating Tartarus, where sala- 
manders stripped to the buff are 
stoking the subterraneous fires ; 
though it is true that the mariner 
now lives like a fighting-cock, and 
the salt junk and weevily dyspep- 
tic biscuit are phantoms of the 
past. How suddenly a terrible 
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catastrophe may happen, we can 
tell from personal observation ; 
and once we had almost wit- 
nessed, from a balcony on the 
Lees, the collision that sent more 
souls to the bottom than the sink- 
ing of the ill-fated Victoria. It 
was a lovely summer morning ; 
the Channel was smooth as glass, 
when four great German ironclads 
were steaming down in stately 
procession. We had been watch- 
ing them with admiration through 
an opera-glass, when something 
called us away into the room. We 
stepped out again in two or three 
minutes, and lo! one of the squad- 
ron had vanished. In the interval 
the Grosser Kurfiirst had been 
rammed by the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
though both were steering in the 
same direction and apparently in 
open order. The tap must have 
been slight, but the impact of the 
ponderous mass was so tremendous 
that the solid iron with its back- 
ing of teak were torn and rent 
like sheets of brown paper. We 
shall not soon forget the excite- 
ment at the harbour when the 
boats that had promptly put off 
came back with the latest intelli- 
gence, which amounted to nothing. 
But although the telegrams in the 
morning papers had announced the 
passage of the German squadron, it 
was noteworthy that all the intelli- 
gent Folkestone boatmen declared 
that the victims were British sea- 
men. 

We have nothing to say against 
the newer hotels, but we always 
stick to the old Pavilion. Its 
cuisine is admirable and its service 
excellent. But we own that we 


are influenced besides by old as- 
sociations and memories; by its 
being the regular house of call for 
Continental travellers ; and above 
all, by its contiguity to the bustling 
piers. You pay your penny into the 
coffers of the South-Eastern Com- 
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pany, and have the double excite- 
ment of seeing the packets depart 
and come in. The imaginative 
novelist may always find suggest- 
ive materials in the faces, figures, 
and costume of the mixed multi- 
tude of passengers. Probably you 
mistake an honest commis voyageur 
for a stealthy conspirator, and a 
smart modiste of the Rue Vivi- 
enne for a grande dame de par le 
monde ; but that does not matter. 
In storm the Channel is a magnifi- 
cent sight, with the grey or green 
rollers tumbling against the pier- 
heads in surging cataracts ; and in 
stormy sunshine, when the lights 
are preternaturally clear, there are 
grand views from the Admiralty 
pier at Dover to the eastward, 
to the Fairlight Downs overhang- 
ing Hastings, beyond the dreary 
shingles of Dungeness. There is 
always the chance—and it is a 
pretty fair one—of making prize 
of acquaintances who will sleep at 
the hotel. Even if you have no 
personal luck, the society is often 
interesting on public grounds. 
For the Pavilion is the favourite 
headquarters of the Comte de 
Paris, when he makes periodical 
appointments with partisans of the 
Orleanist dynasty who have been 
stranded on the ebb of the politi- 
cal tide. We are bound to say 
that often, after passing his friends 
under review, they give us no fav- 
ourable idea of the prospects of 
the party. Obese old gentlemen 
with napkins tucked away under 
double chins, and ladies with an 
evident inclination towards devo- 
tion and gowrmandise, do not seem 
likely to hazard their lives and 
their fortunes over the risky ven- 
ture of a monarchical restoration. 
The foreigner is now made 
heartily welcome at the hotels, for 
he comes with a tolerably well- 
furnished purse ; and sure reckon- 
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were times when he was the terror 
of the adjacent coasts. No country 
is more rich in historical associa- 
tions and in warlike memories 
than that which stretches under 
the cliffs and the sandhills from 
Dover to Pevensey. Saxon and 
Dane, Norman and Frenchman, 
Spaniard and Dutchman, have all 
in succession descended on it or 
threatened it, since the half-naked 
Britons gathered in their woad 
and war-paint to oppose the dis- 
embarkation of the Roman legion- 
aries. Dover has always been the 
latch-key of Southern England ; 
and so long as Calais was still in 
English hands, the Channel shut 
fast with adouble lock. But long 
before there had been a fortress on 
the Dover heights, the line of the 
lofty sugar-loafed inland downs 
formed a series of almost impreg- 
nable natural positions. There is 
no more delightful or interesting 
walk on a bright and breezy day. 
Climbing the steep chalk-hill on 
the Dover road, which is death to 
horses, you strike north-westwards 
by a side path skirting a bramble- 
covered chalk-pit, and pass the 
isolated smallpox-hospital, built 
of shingles and corrugated iron. 
Happily, in a pretty long experi- 
ence we have never seen it with 
open doors and shutters ; but con- 
valescent victims of the loathsome 
disease could hardly find them- 
selves in a more salubrious situa- 
tion. The footpath still ascends 
along the slippery turf, fragrant in 
warm summer with the scent of 
the thyme, and musical with the 
hum of innumerable honey-bees. 
Then you come on a road which 
runs parallel to the beach, at the 
distance of a couple of miles and 
the elevation of several hundred 
feet; or you may follow, if you 
prefer it, the grassy undulations 
of the downs. The views to the 
seaward are magnificent, and on a 
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tolerably clear day, and still more 
distinctly when rain is threatening, 
you may trace the bold outline of 
the French shore from Cape Gris- 
nez towards the estuary of the 
Somme. The stroll is delightful to 
the naturalist and entomologist. 
Unfortunately we know next to 
nothing about insects, but we 
watch the fluttering of many varie- 
ties of bright butterflies that seem 
to affect the chalk formation. 
There is neither copsewood nor 
cover, except some patches of 
yellow furze, yet birds are flitting 
about in all directions. There are 
no end of chaffinches and yellow- 
hammers ; there are wheatears, for 
whom no shepherd boys set snares, 
as they were wont to do on the 
Sussex downs; and there are 
flights of fieldfares and redstarts 
in the autumn, who fatten on the 
hips and haws in the landward 
hedgerows. The clamorous jack- 
daws are there, as a matter of 
course ; and if we were inclined to 
believe in the transmigration of 
souls, we might imagine them to be 
animated by the spirits of departed 
antiquaries. For when the jack- 
daw is a town bird, he is always to 
be found attending to his family 
matters in the ruined towers of 
dilapidated castles and among the 
spouts and gargoyles of venerable 
churches. He is as much at home 
in the cathedral close as any of 
the dignified canons. And here 
he is, pushing his investigations 
in the barrows and intrenchments 
of the ancient camps, as if he could 
never satisfactorily resolve his 
doubts as to whether they were 
British, Roman, or Saxon. It is 
true that though he is always 
scratching the soil, he cannot dig 
to any great depth ; but probably, 
like the best human authorities, he 
has come to the conclusion that 
the old British positions were re- 
occupied and more scientifically 
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fortified by Roman engineers. Be 
that as it may, what is popular- 
ly called Cesar’s Camp was un- 
questionably a castrum stativum. 
Though there are springs and 
waterworks now in one of the 
deep ravines running up into the 
ridge, the thing that puzzles us 
is how the garrison was supplied 
with water. Did they drive ar- 
tesian wells to tremendous depths ? 
or did they hew themselves vast 
reservoirs in the chalk, of which 
there are no existing traces? If 
these camps were to be carried by 
storm instead of siege, the rear 
must have been turned, and the 
assault delivered from the plain 
behind. Towards the Channel the 
walls of turf are so precipitous 
that it is not easy to get down, 
and next to impossible to scramble 
up, even when the heights are un- 
defended by catapults and bow- 
men. 

On these heights we are between 
the world and the wilderness. At 
your feet, to the south, is the busy 
port and the fashionable watering- 
place, with the smoke of thousands 
of kitchens curling up from thou- 
sands of chimneys. To the north 
is as lonely and primitive a dis- 
trict as is to be found anywhere 
short of the Welsh Marches or the 
Yorkshire Wolds. It is a broken 
tableland of low rolling hills of 
turf or gravel, with sharp declivi- 
ties or gentle dips in all directions. 
The narrow hilly roads are few, 
and they appear to lead nowhere 
in particular. They meander about 
like the rural postman, who in- 
cludes all the outlying homesteads 
and cottages in his beat. Now 
and again you meet a spring-cart 
with jingling milk-pails, for the 
land is chiefly laid down in pas- 
ture, with an occasional field of 
roots. Sleek kine stand in the 
shade of wide straggling hedge- 
rows, lazily flicking at the flies 
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with tails which are all too short. 
Young wild-eyed steers being bred 
for the butcher are gambolling 
and playing leap-frog in blissful 
ignorance of the future. The 
bleating of scattered sheep blends 
in with their indolent bellowing. 
It is not by any means what you 
might call a good shooting-country. 
But the rabbits, especially towards 
the decline of day, go bobbing 
about among their burrows in the 
hedgerows ; every here and there, 
as you cross a field, a covey of 
partridges is flushed among the 
tufts of rushes ; and you hear the 
cheery crow of a cock-pheasant 
from one of the rare spinnies. 
There is not much timber, but 
conspicuous on some of the crests 
is a clump of clean-stemmed firs 
bent northward by the breezes. 
And the scattered farm-steadings, 
approached by deeply rutted and 
umbrageous green lanes, stand 
picturesquely in the shadows of 
thick canopies of foliage. It 
would seem that the farmers, like 
their land, are far from rich, though 
they are surrounded by evidences 
of reasonable comfort. There are 
poultry-coops in the patch of rough 
home - meadow, where anxious 
mothers are on the outlook for the 
swoop of the hawk; where the 
hutches seem to invite the visits of 
the foxes ; and where the congrat- 
ulatory clucking over the last-laid 
eggs is answered by the plaintive 
call of the plovers. There are old- 
fashioned orchards where the moss- 
covered trees are less prolific of 
mellow fruit than of chaffinches ; 
and the geese and ducks are sure 
to be disporting themselves in a 
highly odoriferous horse-pond with 
a verdant covering of duck-weed. 
This district of southern Kent 
is a country of contrasts. We 


said there was little timber here ; 
but if you wish to see one of the 
prettiest little parks in the county 
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—and the parks of all sizes in 
Kent are singularly beautiful— 
you have only to turn your steps 
towards the south-west, or take a 
ticket from Folkestone to Sand- 
ling. Sandling station is the 
junction for Hythe and Sandgate. 
The spacious platform, when a 
train is expected, is always lively 
with soldiers of all ranks, and 
loaded with military luggage 
and the boxes of officers’ ladies ; 
and there is a news- stall where 
there is an exceptional demand 
for the sporting papers and cheap 
comic periodicals. A country of 
contrasts! Step aside, and within 
long musket-range you come upon 
the enclosures of Sandling, the 
seat of the ancient family of the 
Deedes. Sensible people the 
Deedes must have been, as you 
see by the modern mansion, which 
is more commodious than roman- 
tic. But if the house is prosa- 


ically comfortable, the park is 
romantic and poetical in the ex- 


treme. The boundaries are irreg- 
ular, and looking at the vener- 
able trees and the gnarled old 
thorns, we suspect, without know- 
ing very much about it, that it 
was an appanage of the neigh- 
bouring feudal castle of Saltwood. 
To see Sandling to advantage, one 
should see it in Jate spring, when 
the thickening yellow foliage of 
the sturdy oaks is casting black 
shadows across the bright green- 
sward ; when the hawthorns and 
luxuriant hedges are sheeted in 
pink-tinted snowdrift ; and when 
the notes of innumerable cuckoos 
sound ominous of trouble for the 
young hedge-sparrows. There are 
no deer—and indeed there is 
scarcely sufficient space for them ; 
but there are sheep and cattle, 
and there are pheasants which, 
scuttling before you in the ruts 
of the rides, seek refuge in the 
matted thickets of bramble, which, 
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when lit up by a harvest moon, 
should be the very place for the 
court revels of Titania and Oberon. 

In the spring all the copses 
there and thereabouts are ena- 
melled with the clusters of the 
golden primroses. Prolonging the 
walk to Westenhanger from Sand- 
ling, or going thither from Hythe, 
we pass through most romantic 
woodland and meadow-land. The 
ground rises and falls with the 
abruptness of the sylvan scenery 
in the lower Salzkammergut or in 
southern Austria. In one valley 
the trees meet overhead, and you 
are in the dim religious light of a 
sylvan arcade. The gravelly road 
bears the traces of rushing water, 
and must often be flooded in the 
heavy rains, for a footpath like 
those in the Bretagne Bretonnante 
is running above the bank, be- 
neath the hedge. Here and there 
a stile, almost hidden beneath the 
hanging curtain of rank tendrils, 
indicates the access to an unfre- 
quented footpath. The valley on 
the opposite slope is all open and 
bright; it is skirted on either 
side by short downlike pasture ; 
beyond is the view of the sea to 
the shingly point of Dungeness ; 
and in the bottom of the dip stands 
a farm, half a manor-house, with 
its fantastic gables and clustering 
chimney-stacks, and its capacious 
barns and cattle-sheds. But every- 
where in spring is the bordering of 
primroses, as if the parish had 
been consecrated to the League 
and Lord Beaconsfield, with beds 
in each copse of the lush blue 
hyacinth, and of the self-sown 
foxgloves which have not yet flow- 
ered. Among some magnificent 
old walnut-trees near the station 
of Westenhanger are the remains 
of a veritable manor-house, and a 
very ancient one. The antiquity 
is incontestable, and it is confirmed 
by popular tradition, the truth of 
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which may be more open to ques- 
tion. But Hasted, the great 
Kentish historian, who was not 
over-credulous, believed that the 
fair Rosamond was secluded here, 
before her royal lover removed 
her to Woodstock. Be that as it 
may, there is one of three remain- 
ing towers which now bears the 
name of the frail beauty. Not 
long ago there was still a gallery 
which was popularly known as 
her prison. What is at least as 
interesting is the great round 
pigeon - house, with more ample 
accommodation than any similar 
structure in a Scottish barony, or 
on the banks of the pigeon-breed- 
ing Nile. As the occupants used 
to have free licence to forage for 
their living, they must have done 
far more damage to the crops of 
the neighbouring franklins and 
yeomen than the pheasants in 
any modern preserve. 

Retracing our steps towards 
Folkestone, at Saltwood and Hythe 
we are on surer historical ground 
thanat Westenhanger. Wedo know 
that Westenhanger once belonged 
to the Crown, and that Elizabeth 
passed a night there in one of 
her many progresses. But the 
checkered stories of Hythe and 
Saltwood can be traced authenti- 
cally from very early days and in 
some of the oldest charters ex- 
tant. Archeological lore being 
wearisome, we will considerately 
be concise as to the main facts. 
The consecration of both to the 
temporalities of the Church dates 
from the government of England 
by Danes and Saxons. The thane 
who was lord of the manor of Salt- 
wood in Canute’s reign bestowed 
it on his neighbours, the monks 
of Christchurch. The little bor- 
ough and seaport of Hythe was 
then and long afterwards a mere 
appendage of the great manor. 
But the abbots of Christchurch 
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were the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury; so the lords of Saltwood 
were feudal tenants of the archi- 
episcopal see. That circumstance 
led to the tragedy which made a 
martyr and a saint of the courtier 
Becket, and down to the Refor- 
mation brought pilgrims to enrich 
his shrine with their gifts from all 
the lands of Western Christendom. 
Henry de Essex, High Constable 
of England, who held under those 
lords of Saltwood, rebelled against 
Henry II. Saltwood, with the 
other domains, was forfeited. 
When the king gave Becket the 
high preferment, expecting to find 
a ready tool in his favourite, as all 
the world knows, he was sorely 
disappointed. One of the chief 
grievances was the reclaiming of 
Saltwood as Church property. The 
sub-tenant, Ranulph de Broc, more 
than shared the royal resentment, 
and he happened to be one of the 
trusted officers of the archiepis- 
copal palace at Canterbury. He 
would appear to have dissembled. 
The four knights who committed 
the murder, when they crossed 
over from France, met at Salt- 
wood. There they are said to 
have sworn solemnly, after sym- 
bolically extinguishing the candles, 
to undertake the deed of darkness, 
and thence they rode along the 
Roman Stone Street to Canter- 
bury. A De Broc, who was 
virtually mayor of the archiepis- 
copal palace, gave them admission 
and guided them through the in- 
tricate passages to their victim. 
When the prelate had fallen before 
the altar, terrified by the probable 
consequences, and hunted already 
by remorse, they galloped back 
along the Stone Street in hot haste, 
and rested again at Saltwood, 
before taking ship at Hythe. The 
old castle—which, by the by, was in 
the market the other day—is very 
perfect. Of course it has been 

















repeatedly rebuilt or restored ; but 
there are still portions of the 
original building, and the vener- 
able gate-house, for long occupied 
by a farmer, was built by Arch- 
bishop Courtenay in the reign of 
Richard II. The ivy-covered walls 
are encircled by a broad and 
deep moat, which used to be 
flooded from the little brook which 
flows down the valley. A _ suffi- 
ciently strong place it must have 
been, though so closely commanded 
by surrounding heights that a light 
field-piece from Shorncliffe would 
soon bring a garrison to reason. 
It is delightful to lie on your back 
of a summer day on the green- 
sward ; to listen to the clamour of 
the jackdaws, who make them- 
selves happy in the rifts and crev- 
ices among the ivy ; and to watch 
the untiring flight of the swallows 
that are hawking for flies between 
you and the firmament. A pleasant 
vista opens a bright prospect to 
seaward, and following the road 
that skirts the little village green, 
we soon look down on Hythe 
stretching itself beneath the taper- 
ing spire of its ancient church, with 
the ungainly mass of the some- 
what unlucky Seabrook Hotel 
standing isolated on the sad sea- 
shore in the middle distance. 
Hythe was one of the five 
original Cinque Ports. Like all 
the ports, it has seen many vicis- 
situdes, though it has less reason 
to complain than any of its neigh- 
bours, with the single exception of 
Dover. The westerly winds and 
the set of the tidal currents first 
silted up the harbours of the ports, 
and then gradually shifted them 
miles to the landward, leaving 
them high and dry. The winds 
set the stony bed of the Channel 
in motion, and the tides heaped 
the pebbles against the shelving 
shores. The physical changes in 
2000 years have been wonderiv1. 
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When the Romans landed, their 
galleys could ride quietly at anchor 
in the land-protected bay which is 
now Romney Marsh. Gradually 
the progress of the silting opera- 
tions was accelerated by the for- 
mation of the long, low, natural 
breakwater of Dungeness. The 
sands in solution settled down 
above these new back eddies, and 
so we have the fatal Goodwins 
and other less formidable shoals. 
Dover has only been kept open by 
an enormous expenditure, which 
began in the reigns of the saga- 
cious Tudors. It was the nearest 
port to our former Continental 
possessions, and it had always 
been the place of passage for 
foreign pilgrims. Hythe is happy 
in having been taken up by the 
military authorities, and the chief 
school of musketry has latterly 
been attracting many London 
families in the sea-bathing season. 
Even when a harbour of no little 
national importance, it remained 
an appanage of Saltwood Manor. 
In the borough accounts which 
are still extant, we see many 
entries of civic contributions to 
the castle hospitalities. The por- 
poise or “ porpus” seems then to 
have filled the place of the alder- 
manic turtle, and he figured con- 
spicuously at the feasts. The 
liberal franchises of Hythe dated 
from the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. The Cinque Ports had 
furnished the ships which enabled 
Godwin, the great Kentish earl, 
to compel the sainted king to 
assent to the expulsion of his 
Norman favourites. It would ap- 
pear that when his formidable 
father-in-law died, Edward en- 
deavoured to assure the loyalty 
of those southern bulwarks of his 
realm by granting large privileges 
in consideration of a ship tenure. 
The charters of the Confessor were 
confirmed or enlarged when the 
2¥ 
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Conquest had made the Channel 
an Anglo-Norman sea. When 
Dover contributed nine or ten 
ships, Hythe was engaged to fur- 
nish ten. Those ships of the 
Cinque Ports and Channel were 
comparatively small, so they fur- 
nished no vessels for the Crusades. 
But under the Plantagenets, and 
notably in the great sea - battle 
off Dover, when Louis had so 
nearly thrust John from the 
throne, they did excellent service. 
Their seamen were renowned for 
weather- wisdom, seamanship, and 
hardihood. Yet when the marin- 
ers in their clumsily constructed 
ships were in the habit of hugging 
the shore, wrecks were far more 
frequent than now. Long crafts 
that were Dutch-built at the stern 
and the prow, put out under a 
single lumbering square sail ; and 
when it was a question of short- 
ening sail, they had to dispense 
with canvas altogether. Hythe, 
which had flourished by its ship- 
ping and its trade, made a plucky 
fight against adversity up to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Then it lost heart altogether be- 
fore a phenomenal combination of 
calamities. It was devastated by 
fire, pestilence, and storms, and 
the inhabitants determined to 
migrate. It is noteworthy that 
they had to ask the royal per- 
mission, which Henry IV. peremp- 
torily refused. He temporarily 
—or, as it proved, permanently 
—remitted their service, and sent 
them down a skilful engineer with 
charge to deal with the sea en- 
croachments. The engineer, who 
had not the credit of a modern 
Treasury at his back, could do 
nothing for decaying Hythe, which 
was divorced from its native ele- 
ment. It languished for centuries; 
but now it ought in common 
gratitude to set up a memorial 
to the great Napoleon, to whom 
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it is indebted for a new lease of 
life. 

When the foliage is thick in 
summer, it is a very pretty town, 
reminding one in many ways of the 
Breton Dinan, though it wants 
the precipitous ravines and the 
ramparts. Coming down upon it 
from behind, you are struck by 
the picturesque church of St Leo- 
nard, sole survivor of five well- 
endowed establishments and of a 
wealthy monastery. The slope of 
the sunny churchyard is so steep 
that you have an uneasy sense 
that the departed cannot lie very 
snugly, especially as all these 
heights are habitually subject to 
landslips. Below is a secluded 
lane, with the back-doors in the 
brick walls of the gardens attached 
to many a roomy Queen Anne’s 
mansion. Resident officers must 
find spacious quarters there on 
reasonable terms. Beneath again, 
and parallel, is the long main 
street, widening and narrowing, 
with clean flagged thoroughfares 
and cobbled pavements, whence 
you may look straight into the 
dining- parlours of substantial 
houses with brass plates bearing 
the names of lawyers, doctors, and 
bankers. There are breweries 
with great back-yards redolent 
of malt and hops, and quaint old- 
fashioned hostelries which do brisk 
business at their bars. For the 
place is always enlivened by the 
uniforms of smart non-commis 
sioned officers and picked soldiers ; 
and just beyond, to the westward, 
we come upon home-like ranges 
of barracks. Except in some of 
the hill- stations in the West 
Indian Islands, we doubt if 
there is anything in the military 
line much more romantic. Still 
farther to the west we are in a 
miniature sylvan Highlands, with 
murmuring brooks, and bridges and 
trees and steep banks, all festooned 
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with ivy and trailing creepers; and 
to the south is a well-wooded 
promenade, with benches at dis- 
creet distances—in short, an ideal 
paradise for flirtations, “between 
the sunlight and the sea.” 

A country of contrasts, as we 
said! Westward the Royal Mili- 
tary Canal runs straight to Rye 
through the dismal marshland. 
It saved the engineers all trouble 
in taking levels ; and though once 
used for the transport of stores 
and troops, was meant more as 
a line of defence against hos- 
tile disembarkation. Eastward 
the highroad to Folkestone is as 
dull a walk as can well be ima- 
gined, till you get under the 
range of hills at Sandgate, which 
has taken to gliding down into 
the sea. The long street of Sand- 


gate, though sometimes lively, has 
none of the earlier-English char- 
acter of Hythe. It is altogether of 
modern construction, and we cannot 
wonder that the scamped houses 


and stuccoed terraces began to 
crack and crumble when the foun- 
dations shook. The hospital for 
military patients is perhaps the 
most agreeable feature. It is 
pleasant to see the convalescents, 
in loose blue pantaloons and tunics, 
lounging about the airy verandahs, 
and inhaling new health with the 
invigorating ozone. Of course 
men will be invalided everywhere ; 
but a camp could hardly have been 
formed under better sanitary condi- 
tions than those of Shorncliffe on 
the crests behind. Men were first 
hutted there under command of 
Sir John Moore in 1806, the same 
year in which the works on the 
Military Canal were begun, and 
which saw the erection of the 
Martello Towers. The energy 
which the Government, their en- 
gineers and contractors, showed 
in that memorable year is a mar- 
vellous tribute to the military 
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genius of Napoleon, and to the 
terror inspired by his menace of 
invasion. If our crowning victory 
at Trafalgar had not turned his 
arms against the Austrian empire, 
the efficiency of those Towers 
might have been severely tested. 
Now, like the moss-grown mile- 
stones they resemble in shape, 
they simply indicate the progress 
of scientific inventions, and are 
merely picturesque features in a 
marine landscape. ‘‘To what base 
uses we may return at last!” The 
wife of a retired corporal in charge 
hangs out the family washing 
where the union-jack was meant 
to flutter above the pivot gun. 
As it happened, we might have 
saved our money and our stone; 
yet experts say they were excel- 
lently devised for their purpose. 
Had boats and shallops been busy 
between the French transports and 
the beach, the plunging cross-fire 
of what were then considered 
heavy guns would have made 
things very warm for the inva- 
ders. The hostile men-of-war, kept 
at long arm’s-length by the shoal- 
ing water, would have found it 
extremely difficult to silence them, 
for when a round-shot hit the 
mark, it would glance from the 
circular wall. Even had a shell 
been dropped from a howitzer on 
the convex roof, it would prob- 
ably have exploded without seri- 
ous damage. 

As for the defences and the 
archeology of Dover, they would 
make a long article in themselves. 
No town in England, London 
scarcely excepted, is richer in 
historical memories; and Dover, 
though known popularly as a perch 
for birds of passage, is pleasantly, 
and even romantically, situated. 
The marine parade is a marvel of 
brightness ; the little stream which 
gave the town its Saxon name still 
runs in the bottom of the narrow 
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valley, bordered on both sides by 
cheerful dwellings. Of all the 
Cinque Ports, Dover perhaps of- 
fered the least natural induce- 
ments to forming aharbour. But 
it was the gateway of the shortest 
cut to the Continent, and accord- 
ingly the commanding cliffs have 
been fortified from time imme- 
morial. There was probably a 
standing British encampment on 
the heights that are now sur- 
mounted by a castle, which en- 
closes thirty-five acres within its 
precincts. From these heights the 
Roman Pharos, still marked by the 
almost indestructible brickwork 
of the foundations, flashed its light 
on the waters of the narrow gut. 
When the Normans built their 
impregnable keep, the town below, 
almost alone among the southern 
boroughs, was walled and regularly 
fortified. The memorable defence 


under Hubert de Burgh probably 
saved England from a_ second 
French conquest. From the battle- 


ments of Dover the garrison 
looked down on the signal discom- 
fiture of the great French fleet. 
From Dover they saw the first 
fierce onset of the small English 
ships which precluded the annihila- 
tion of the Invincible Armada. 
From Dover they marked the pas- 
sage of the long-expected Dutch 
fleet, when William of Orange was 
steering toward Torbay. At Dover 
innumerable kings and princes em- 
barked, when they were seeking a 
refuge from revolts and rebellion, 
or when they were bound to the 
Continent on errands of peace or 
war. It witnessed many recep- 
tions of royal brides. Nota few 
prisoners of royal rank were con- 
signed to safe keeping in the for- 
midable stronghold, and had to 
possess their souls in such patience 
as they could muster while await- 
ing the revolutions of Fortune’s 
wheel. The town in the middle 
ages had many ecclesiastical and 
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monastical buildings, of which the 
Church of St Mary only remains, 
with another which has been so 
recklessly restored as scarcely to 
show a vestige of antiquity. And 
there are still remains of St Mar- 
tin’s Benedictine Priory, and of 
the Maison Dieu founded and gen- 
erously endowed by the munifi- 
cence of Hubert de Burgh as a 
house of call for pilgrims and 
strangers. 

On a bright day the walk back 
to Folkestone along the cliffs is 
one of the most exhilarating con- 
ceivable. Even in the clinging 
mists it has a certain charm, as 
you listen to the hoarse bellow of 
the warning fog-trumpets, and to 
the shriek of the steam-whistles 
from the vessels that are groping in 
the dark, in constant terror of im- 
pending collision. The land-birds, 
uttering discordant notes, seem to 
have lost their bearings; and 
every now and then comes a cry 
from some startled seagull which 
almost swoops in your face. But 
on a bright still day everything 
is in a blaze of colour, from the 
distant line of the French bluffs 
to the light shadows of the fleecy 
clouds dancing and flickering on 
the English downs. You leave 
Dover by a road that turns sharp 
out of a quiet back-street behind 
the Lord Warden, where well-to- 
do natives make themselves toler- 
ably comfortable in parlours and 
kitchens many feet below the 
pavement. You pass drawbridges 
over deep ravelins and covered- 
ways leading from the fortifica- 
tions on the heights down to the 
lower batteries. Then skirting 
the ground for cricket and foot- 
ball, and avoiding the allotment 
gardens, fragrant with the breath 
of pig-styes and decaying vege- 
table matter, you set your face to 
what is known as Shakespeare’s 
Cliff. It is more than doubtful 
whether Shakespeare ever saw the 
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place: assuredly he never meant 
to describe it realistically in the 
famous scene. Nevertheless the 
cliff is a very respectable height, 
and the samphire-gatherer, if he 
managed to find a footing at all, 
might come to sufficient grief at 
his dreadful trade. Far from the 
ships being dwarfed to their cock- 
boats, there is an effective bird’s- 
eye view of the long encircling 
arms of the Admiralty piers clasp- 
ing Channel steamers and pilot- 
tugs in their protecting embrace. 
To-day the swift Calais and Ostend 
packets, already hull down in the 
horizon, have left long comet-like 
trains of smoke still floating be- 
hind them. And it is hard to 
believe that there can have been 
storms in the winter, when the 
waves have been too much for 
the unfinished mole, tearing tons 
of solid masonry from their con- 
crete beds, and tossing them 
among the spindrift into the 
inner harbour. A little farther, 
from a somewhat lower height, 
we look down on the scene of 
the philanthropical labours of Sir 
Edward Watkin, and see in their 
suspended animation the works of 
the Channel Tunnel. Meanwhile, 
and pending profit to the pro- 
moters, gathering accumulations 
of the salt sea-weed cling to the 
brick- work of the shafts and 
engine-houses. Farther on, the 
fair face of the downs, where 
cattle are lazily ruminating among 
patches of furze, is disfigured by 
the air-shafts from the longest of 
those tunnels, which doom travel- 
lers by the railway to continual 
tantalisation. The travellers, it 
is true, see little of the sea, but 
perhaps it would have been better 
for the shareholders had there 
been more of that costly under- 
ground work. For the exposed 
parts of the line are liable to 
be blocked indefinitely by the 
descent of avalanches of chalk. 
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But what is one man’s poison is 
another man’s pleasure. Those 
slips have made the picturesque 
scenery of the Undercliff, where 
the little station of the Warren 
is a favourite resort of picnicers 
from Folkestone and Dover in the 
fine season. And Warren is a 
very appropriate name for the 
jumble of fallen chalk hills, covered 
with thickets of copse and tangles 
of bramble bushes, which are 
honeycombed in all directions by 
the burrows of the rabbits. Those 
rabbits have learned to climb like 
chamois, and appear to live in 
cordial relations with the jack- 
daws, the starlings, and the sand- 
martins, who have their settle- 
ments between the wind and the 
water. We are told by men of 
science that those prehistoric for- 
mations and the shore strata are 
extremely instructive to geologists. 
And we are sure, from what we 
see, that the botanist and the 


butterfly- hunter may well afford 


to risk the chance of g sprained 
ankle in their rambles over the 
rather treacherous foothold. As 
for the ornithologist, he must have 
rare opportunities of observing the 
habits and seasons of the migra- 
tory birds, which, when they first 
come to our own shores after the 
weary sea-flight, find warm and 
hospitable welcome in nature’s 
sheltered Maison Dieu. We have 
had a most enjoyable walk, that 
might have been prolonged for 
many hours; and though possibly 
we may be somewhat tired in the 
legs, morally we come back to 
dinner at the Pavilion like giants 
refreshed. Yet we would lay 
long odds, with the certainty of 
“realising the stakes,” that not 
one of our table-d’héte party has 
ever done that walk, and that 
to ninety-nine in a hundred of the 
loiterers on the Lees, the Under- 
cliff is as unfamiliar as the Soudan 
or the Sahara. 
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CAVALRY PROBLEMS, 


In comparison with the multi- 
tudes which form the land forces 
of other nations, the British army, 
having regard to the vast interests 
which it has to defend and the huge 
population from which it is drawn, 
is weak to emaciation. If England 
is ever called upon to fight for its 
national existence, the army in the 
field will be in much the same 
position as was that of Napoleon 
in the campaign of 1814, and will 
have, as it were, to multiply it- 
self by rapid movements from one 
threatened point to another. In 
the last struggle of the Grand 
Army, inferior numbers were sup- 
plemented to the highest extent 
by patriotism, courage, and energy, 
directed by such a military genius 
as it is barely possible to see again 
upon a battlefield, and were op- 
posed to masses of heterogeneous 


troops led by generals of an inferior 


order of martial talent. But our 
army, in the next great war, will 
probably be called upon to meet 
a patriotically united enemy led 
by scientific soldiers, whose move- 
ments will be dictated by a long- 
ago-thought-out strategy. Under 
the most fortunate combination of 
circumstances, the English army 
must suffer under grave disadvan- 
tages. Well will it be then if the 
men and material of our forces 
leave nothing to be desired in their 
training, equipment, and quality: 
well will it be if the greatest pos- 
sible advantage has been taken of 
the poor resources which the coun- 
try chooses to consider sufficient. 
No one will be prepared to assert 
that, in any one of the branches 
of the service, the English army 
has an unquestioned superiority 
over the same branch in any of 


the great military nations of the 
Continent. Indeed, those most 
conversant with the subject are 
inclined to believe that, at the 
very best, we scarcely anywhere 
reach a bare equality; and this, of 
course, only in individual efficiency, 
an equality in numbers being en- 
tirely out of the question. We 
all know that able, energetic, and 
hard-working officers are constantly 
labouring to bring the land forces 
of the nation up to the level of 
the tasks which may at any time 
devolve upon them, and are study- 
ing to qualify themselves for the 
responsibility of leading them to 
the best advantage. But, unhap- 
pily, the British people at large, 
and we may say many of those 
who should be better instructed, 
know little of the difficulties which 
are encountered in our peculiar 
idiosyncrasies as a nation, and 
know less regarding the serious 
problems which are daily present- 
ing themselves, on whose true solu- 
tion may, at a possibly not remote 
crisis, depend our national honour, 
and indeed our national safety. 
Every branch of the military 
service has its own special prob- 
lems before it. The best infantry 
form of attack can hardly yet be 
considered as definitely decided, and 
our foot-soldiers have many minor 
difficulties to dispose of. The artil- 
lery are yet doubtful whether they 
have secured the best ordnance in 
Europe, and the introduction of 
quick-firing guns threatens to revol- 
utionise preconceived ideas on the 
composition of field-batteries. The 
ignition of fuses, the best method 
of utilising fire, and other matters, 
are all still subjects of discussion, 
and may at any time become 
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pivots on which changes will hang. 
The great subsidiary departments, 
the medical, the supply, the veter- 
inary, are all seeking keys to their 
own puzzles; but we desire just 
now particularly to consider some 
of the problems which especially 
affect the cavalry of England, and 
all of which will, in a greater or 
less degree, bear upon its value, 
when it next comes to take its 
part in a great conflict. We dare 
not say that we can offer satis- 
factory answers to the questions 
which arise ; but, if we venture to 
make any suggestions, it is in the 
hope that they will be received as 
being most diffidently offered, and 
that they may possibly stimulate 
some profitable thought. 

If cavalry is to have any raison 
détre at all, this must rely en- 
tirely on its capacity for long- 
continued rapid movement and on 
its shock-power. No one has ever 
heard of the fire-action or vis in- 
ertie of cavalry deciding the fate 
of a battle, or even that they 
have ever exercised a material in- 
fluence on any great tactical move- 
ment of the three arms in combina- 
tion. In modern war, however, 
detached, reconnoitring, and out- 
post duties can only be performed 
by the most mobile and unencum- 
bered troops, and therefore it 
naturally falls to cavalry to be 
the feelers and eyes of an army. 
To fulfil these duties, enormous 
distances must be traversed by 
small parties or by individual 
soldiers, whether officers or rank 
and file, and the most strenuous 
exertion is demanded from men 
and horses, more especially the 
latter. In the delivery of the 
shock, also, extreme mobility, res- 
olute energy, and sustained endur- 
ance are required from the charging 
mass. It probably has had to wait 
in readiness for action during a 
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considerable time ; it has had, most 
likely, to change its position fre- 
quently in accordance with the 
exigencies of manceuvre ; and when 
it is at last launched in full 
career, it must strike at its object 
with the maximum of impetus, 
and yet with its horses so little 
distressed that they may bear 
themselves gallantly and handily 
in the mélée, and, after it, be 
able to sweep on in vigorous pur- 
suit or be in condition to rally so 
little exhausted that they can take 
part in another combat. It may 
almost be said that, in a campaign, 
there is no limit to the exertions 
which may necessarily be required 
from the troop-horses of cavalry ; 
and, such being the case, every 
care must be taken that no avoid- 
able effort or endurance should be 
required from them. Long hours 
of toil are inevitable ; rapid move- 
ments over possibly long distances 
and the crush of battle are the 
work for which they exist ; and the 


only way of sparing their strength 
and keeping some reserve of force 
for fresh effort, is to reduce the 
weight which they carry as much 


as may be. This is the first prob- 
lem, the one with which all others 
are more or less inseparably con- 
nected, that is ever present before 
the man who has to do with the 
organisation and equipment of 
cavalry. Many people may not 
realise its importance at first sight. 
They may and often do say, when the 
weight carried by a troop-horse is 
under discussion, and when every 
ounce and half-ounce is being care- 
fully considered, “ What difference 
can so small a matter make?” 
Let such remember what handi- 
capping is on a racecourse, and 
that a few extra pounds upon his 
back would probably make the 
winner of the Derby the last of 
the field that passes the judge’s 
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box in that classic race. Yes; 
the weight which is to be carried, 
with a due regard for efficiency, is 
a question that has taxed the 


The saddlery complete, including nose-bag, spare shoes, — 


blanket, and corn-sack, weighs 
The sword and scabbard 
The carbine . 
The pouch, pouch- belt, and sword-belt 
The cloak ‘ ‘ 
The cape 
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brains of cavalry soldiers in the 
past, and is now more than ever 


demanding an answer. Let us 
examine it for ourselves. 
st. Ib. oz 
3 7 


ocoooccoo 
bos bps > 
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The kit, which, besides indispensable necessaries, includes the fol- 


lowing spare clothes : 


cap, pair putties 
Waterproof sheet 
Picketing gear 


Add 11 st. 7 lb., the weight of a 
10-st. 7-lb. man in his campaign- 
ing clothes, and we have on the 
horse’s back the astounding burden 
of 18 st. 8 lb. 4 oz. We include 
none of the other articles some of 
which each dragoon will certainly 
have to carry, such as pioneer, 
signalling, or farriery equipment, 
musical instruments, and the vari- 
ous tools required by regimental 
artificers, nor have we reckoned 
ammunition, food, and horse pro- 
vender. We would ask any man 
who has ever followed hounds 
(and a day’s campaigning is very 
like a day’s hunting—a series of 
long weary movements from place 
to place, with an occasional inter- 
lude of a sharp gallop across coun- 
try, or, as an alternative, a scurry 
along roads and byways) how he 
would like to place between 19 
and 20 st. on his well-bred hunter, 
whose price has probably run into 
three figures, and how much of a 
winter’s sport he would see if he 
did so? And the English troop- 
horse, good as he may be, has been 
bought as a four-year-old for £40, 
and has probably been sold at that 
price because his breeder did not 


Worsted cap, pair ankle-boots, flannel 
shirt, pair pantaloons, pair drawers, pair socks, cea 
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think he would turn out good 
enough for a hunter. 

We shall have something to say 
later about the weight of arms, 
and how this may possibly be re- 
duced; but let us first consider 
some of the other items enumer- 
ated above, and see where and how 
a possible and not expensive alter- 
ation may be made. We may begin 
by admitting that we are not ina 
position to touch on the question 
of saddlery. No doubt, by degrees, 
the various portions of it will be 
improved and possibly lightened, 
especially if some of the impedi- 
menta which now hang on it are 
removed or modified ; but saddles 
and bridles which are to stand the 
rough work of campaigning can- 
not be made of such comparatively 
fragile material as English horse- 
men are accustomed to find suf- 
ficiently strong for their business 
or pleasure at home. Lieut.-Gen- 
eral Keith Fraser, the present In- 
spector-General of Cavalry, joins 
the soundest practical knowledge 
of military saddles at home and 
abroad to an enthusiastic devotion 
to his profession, and is now de- 
veloping a system of saddlery 
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which, we are convinced, will 
leave nothing to be desired. All 
who have the welfare and efficiency 
of the English cavalry at heart 
will welcome the introduction of 
whatever he may approve, and 
will hope that the result of his 
efforts may be sanctioned by the 
higher authorities to whom it must 
be submitted. But, when we 
come to the other items, we think 
that openings present themselves 
for improvement. Have any of 
our readers ever examined a cav- 
alry soldier’s pouch and belts? 
and, if they have, do they think 
that there is any real necessity for 
their present width, thickness, 
and general solidity? The only 
use of the present pouch - belt 
is to carry a pouch containing 
twenty rounds of Martini-Henry 
ammunition (how many rounds 
of the new less bulky ‘303 am- 
munition it can contain we do 
not know). We will ask any one 
who carries out shooting a car- 
tridge-bag containing, say, fifty 
twelve-bore cartridges, whether 
he would use a belt as weighty 
and cumbrous as that of the cav- 
alry soldier? The fact is that, in 
days now long past, the man used 
to sling his carbine by a swivel to 
his pouch-belt, and the belt had to 
be made sufficiently strong to carry 
a heavy carbine dangling from it 
as well as the ammunition-pouch. 
The substance of the belt has prob- 
ably remained unaltered since that 
time. The size and weight of the 
pouch, too, are ridiculously dispro- 
portioned to its office. Again, the 
sword-belt is now only required for 
use dismounted, as the sword, by 
recent regulation, is always at- 
tached to the saddle. There is, 
therefore, no strain at any time on 
the belt and slings, which may, in 
consequence, certainly be reduced 
to half their present size. It is 
not too much to say, then, that 





the weight of pouch and belts 
may be reduced from 2 lb. 6 oz. 
to 1 lb. 6 oz. 

There is nothing more essential 
to a soldier’s comfort and efficiency 
than a good overcoat. We are 
far from thinking that the present 
cavalry cloak is the best type of 
overcoat that can be devised, but 
it is probable that nothing of less 
weight and substance would afford 
an equal amount of warmth and 
comfort. It is to be remarked, 
however, that at present the sol- 
dier has no sufficient protection 
against rain. Both his cloak and 
the cape (a separate garment), 
with which he is supplied, are 
woollen, and, in a long-continued 
downpour, both absorb a very 
considerable quantity of moisture. 
On a campaign, and indeed very 
often on home service, the soldier 
must frequently be exposed to the 
roughest weather through long 
hours of marching, of sentry-go, 
of patrolling, and on vedette duty. 
More than probably, he will have 
no opportunity of drying cloak 
and cape, and, if no longer wanted 
as protection from the elements, 
they must be rolled and packed 
on the saddle. We cannot speak 
positively as to the additional 
weight that the contained damp 
will give to them, but it will 
certainly be very appreciable. 

Might it not be possible to add 
to the soldier's protection and 
comfort, and to reduce this not 
unusual increase of weight to be 
carried by the horse, in substi- 
tuting a waterproof cape for the 
present woollen one? Our police 
are certainly dressed as practically 
as any men need be, and they 
have very sensibly adopted the 
woollen overcoat with the water- 
proof cape. If the cavalry soldier 
had a similar equipment, his 
shoulders and the greater part 
of his body would never be wet at 
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all. The warmth of the great- 
coat and waterproof cape com- 
bined would be greater than that 
afforded by the two woollen arti- 
cles which he now has, and, after 
exposure to heavy rain, the wet 
absorbed by the skirts of the great- 
coat (all that would not be shel- 
tered by the waterproof cape) 
would not be of much consequence 
as additional weight. A water- 
proof sheet, weighing 2 lb. 8 oz., 
is part of the present field equip- 
ment. If the soldier had a good 
roomy waterproof cape, it appears 
to us that this sheet might be 
abandoned, and that the cape 
would fulfil every necessary pur- 
pose. We believe that the sheet 
is fitted with eyelet holes, with 
the view that in bivouac two or 
three soldiers may lace their 
sheets together, and thus form 
a temporary shelter. It does 
not appear that it would be 
altogether impracticable, if such 
shelter is desired, to furnish the 
capes with eyelet holes, so that 
they also may be able to be laced 
together on occasion. As a final 
argument in favour of the water- 
proof cape, we may note that the 
present police cape, though it is 
much heavier and more clumsy 
than it need be, weighs only 34 
lb., while the cavalry cape weighs 
2 lb. 7 oz. Supposing that the 
cavalry soldier received a water- 
proof cape weighing even as much 
as 3 lb., and relinquished the 
woollen cape and waterproof sheet, 
the direct reduction of weight in 
his equipment would be about 2 lb. 

We now come to the considera- 
tion of an item of weight, or 
rather a combination of items of 
weight— the number of spare 
articles of clothing from which, 
by regulation, the soldier is not 
to be separated. We may put 


aside the field-service cap and the 
pair of drawers as indispensable, 
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though we think that these last 
might be reduced in weight by 
cutting them short just below the 
knee; but the necessity for the 
other articles must be justified 
by either or all of three reasons 
—nmilitary efficiency, comfort, or 
health. First, then, military effi- 
ciency. Can any one say that 
this will be improved by any of 
these items? Will the actual 
fighting- power of man or horse 
be affected by them? They are 
not food. They are not wea- 
pons. They are not necessary 
tools. We think that the rea- 
son of military efficiency may be 
summarily dismissed. Secondly, 
comfort. ‘Comfort, scorned of 
devils.” No doubt it is a very 
pleasant thing to have spare under- 
clothing to put on, and to slip one’s 
feet, wearied by the long heavy 
boots, into a comparatively easy 
and cool pair of highlows. Clean- 
liness is comfort. In a luxurious 
age every man believes that he 
could not exist without a certain 
modicum of appliances for what 
are considered the decencies of life. 
But are they absolutely necessary 
to the vigorous life of a young 
man in his prime? Many of our 
readers have read of, some perhaps 
have taken part in, the campaigns 
of the last forty years. Some 
have joined adventurous sporting 
or exploring expeditions in wild 
countries. Have not all, soldiers, 
sportsmen, and explorers, some- 
times found it necessary for long 
periods to content themselves with 
the clothes which were actually on 
their backs, and will they say that 
they found their physical energy 
gravely impaired by their tempo- 
rary uncleanness and divorce from 
the proprieties of civilisation, so 
long as they could procure sufficient 
food to maintain physical energy ? 
True, if the soldier carries no spare 
clothes with him, personal and in- 
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dividual smartness can no longer 
be looked for on a campaign ; but 
what of that if the whole military 
body gains in warlike efficiency ? 
And we do not contemplate that 
the soldier shall never have an op- 
portunity during the course of a 
war of renewing, changing, and 
repairing his clothes. It must 
often happen that cavalry, for 
longer or shorter periods, will be 
in standing camp or other situa- 
tions where the heavy baggage of 
the unit to which they belong will 
be available, and then they can 
make themselves nearly as clean 
and comfortable as on peace ser- 
vice. It would take little talent 
to arrange a plan by which sup- 
plies of necessaries should be forth- 
coming when really needed. All 
we desire to see is that, during 
the widely ranging movements in 
which divisions, brigades, regi- 
ments, or small parties of men 
engage, the horses are relieved 
from every ounce of weight which 
does not represent an immediate 
essential. 

The great Sir Charles Napier 
was prepared to go on service with 
“a towel and a piece of soap,” and 
surely the warriors of to-day will 
not allow that they are less hardy 
than the old Peninsular veteran, 
Let it also be understood that we 
are principally contemplating a 
campaign of defence at home or 
of operations with allies in Europe. 
We do not think of possible wars 
in wild countries, in which com- 
paratively small numbers of troops 
are engaged, and for which special 
arrangements can be made, For 
such wars it has always been 
necessary in the past to rearrange 
the kits and supplies of the men 
engaged, and more than that will 
not have to be done in the future, 
even if we accept as a normal plan 
that the soldier is to carry no 
spare clothes with him. In Eng- 
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land, and in possible seats of war in 
Europe, there are always towns and 
villages where during a halt much 
may be done towards cleanliness 
in clothes and person. We cannot 
see why, taking all circumstances 
into consideration, the elimination 
of spare clothes from his normal 
equipment should cause more in- 
convenience and discomfort to the 
soldier than he may fairly be called 
upon to endure for the sake of 
lightening the burden on the back 
of his faithful horse. 

There remains the third possible 
reason for considering the items 
of spare clothing to be necessary, 
health. Here we believe that we 
may meet with controversy. We 
have reason to think that some 
medical men who have seen many 
wars, and have closely studied their 
hygienic conditions under all cir- 
cumstances, would cordially give 
their professional sanction to our 
suggestion, while others will as 
certainly oppose it. But, given a 
body of men thoroughly well clad 
to begin with, in the prime of life, 
all free from tendency to disease, 
specially passed by medical exam- 
ination as perfectly sound, and 
who are not likely to suffer from 
want of food, what danger of in- 
jury to health can there be in the 
fact that they may possibly be de- 
barred from changing their under- 
clothing and boots for a fortnight, 
a month, or even longer? Our 
soldiers, officers and men, had not 
generally, we believe, changes of 
clothes during the long Crimean 
winter. If they had spare clothes, 
they did not keep them for a 
change, but wore them as addi- 
tional coverings. We have heard 
many curious stories of the per- 
sonal condition in which many 
found themselves. But it was not 
this state of things which carried 
off so many gallant fellows and in- 
valided so many more. It was 
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not the choice of clothes, it was 
the entire want of them, that was 
fatal, combined with deficiency of 
food and the lack of even reason- 
able shelter. 

Our readers may very likely be 
wearied with the consideration of 
the man and his quasi necessities. 
Let us turn to another subject, 
which, however, equally, in its own 
degree, bears on the weight to be 
carried by the horse. The picket- 
ing-gear, or means by which the 
horse is to be tethered in camp or 
bivouac, now weighs 5 lb. 2 oz. 
It consists of a portion of a long 
rope, which is picketed to the 
ground in line with the horses’ 
heads ; of a head-rope, which fas- 
tens the individual horse’s head 
to the long rope; of a heel-rope, 
and a picket-peg to which the 
heel-rope is knotted. This is an 
admirable arrangement in stand- 
ing camps at English manceuvres, 
where staff and regimental officers 
look to see symmetrical and uni- 
form lines, and in which our 
cavalry horses, full of bounce and 
spirit, restless and uneasy more- 
over in the sudden change from 
their warm closed-in stables to an 
al fresco resting-place, are liable 
to be excited into causeless panic, 
and are certainly much inclined 
to kick at and fight with their 
neighbours. 

But will all this paraphernalia 
be necessary on service? Beauti- 
fully arranged horse -lines will 
then no longer be a matter of 
importance, and as long as horses 
can be placed on dry ground and 
squadrons are kept more or less 
together, with food and water 
handy, no one will cavil at a con- 
siderable amount of irregularity 
in their disposal. The troop horses, 
which in England are always above 
themselves, or, to speak more 
plainly, have generally too little 
work, after one or two days of 


campaigning will settle down into 
very peaceful animals indeed, and 
will be much more inclined to rest 
and sleep than to kick at others 
or take any notice of their sur- 
roundings. It seems to us, there- 
fore, and we know that there are 
many soldiers who share our 
opinion, that, save the head-rope, 
the whole of the present picketing- 
gear may be dispensed with. It 
is more than likely that wherever, 
in England or on the Continent, 
cavalry may have to halt, there 
will always be available trees, 
railings, or some other object 
to which the head-rope can be 
fastened. If, however, such can- 
not be found, the end of the head- 
rope can always be “ bushed ”— 
i.e., tied round a small bundle of 
twigs, a stone, or any other article, 
which is placed in a hole scratched 
about 6 in. or a foot deep in the 
soil and covered up (see Galton’s 
‘Art of Travel’ on the efficacy of 
this arrangement). Nothing else 
will be required, and all the re- 
maining ropes and pegs may be 
discarded. Of course, it may hap- 
pen that a particular horse is 
innately ill-tempered or nervous, 
and never can be relied upon to 
behave well in company, even 
when its day’s work has been 
of the severest. Such a very rare 
case can, however, always be pro- 
vided for by keeping the animal 
a little apart from its fellows, or 
possibly by providing a pair of 
light shackles for its especial use. 
If the head-rope alone is retained 
as the normal gear for tethering 
the troop-horse—which we, at any 
rate, venture to think is quite 
practicable—the weight on its back 
will be reduced by 4 lb. 3 0z., an 
important and incontestable ad- 
vantage. 

From time immemorial the 
sword has been par excellence the 
weapon of the cavalry soldier, and 
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a great amount of time and trou- 
ble is expended in teaching him 
the use of it. The lance has run 
it hard in the struggle for mili- 
tary favour; but though with jus- 
tice called by Montecuculi “ la 
reine des armes blanches,” it is 
adapted only for a_ specialist. 
Most men, with comparatively 
little training, can do something 
with a good sword ; but the lance 
is rather an encumbrance than 
otherwise to a man who has not 
the power and the acquired apti- 
tude for its use, and, in our army 
at any rate, no soldier has ever 
been sent to fight as a lancer 
without the supplementary aid of 
a sword, Most people who are in 
any way acquainted with the use of 
arms are convinced, however, that 
the sword with which our men are 
supplied is very far from being 
satisfactory, and there is a strong 
feeling abroad that our system of 
training, or what is called “the 
sword exercise” with all its sub- 
sidiary practices, is conducted to 
a great extent on wrong princi- 
ples. Let us look at the sword 
itself. It weighs 2 lb. 94 oz. 
without its steel scabbard, which 
itself is 1 lb. 14} oz., and, putting 
aside its weight, its most ardent 
admirer cannot say that it does 
not leave something to be desired 
in balance, quality of grip, and 
handiness. No one but a most 
powerful man can wield it with an 
approximation to ease, and our 
cavalry soldiers, though stout well- 
built fellows enough, are not all 
Samsons. Most Englishmen nowa- 
days have at one time or other in 
their lives practised some fencing 
or single-stick play, and, in doing 
so, cannot they recall how quickly 
their forces failed them, even when 
handling the light foil or the 
wicker-hilted ash stick? Let them 
think, then, how long an ordinary 
man in a mélée, while at the same 
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time controlling and guiding his 
horse, can sway a sword weighing 
2 lb. 94 oz. without dire fatigue 
and exhaustion amounting to help- 
lessness. We believe that the 
limit would not exceed five min- 
utes, if so long. And, to come to 
our sword exercise, the very use 
of the sword to which the men 
are trained, will to an unnecessary 
extent develop and ‘accentuate 
this fatigue and exhaustion. Our 
swords are made particularly for 
cutting (though with the steel 
scabbard it is difficult to under- 
stand how a keen edge is to be 
preserved), and in the sword ex- 
ercise cutting is very assiduously 
taught. It may be said that 
pointing is equally taught, and 
that, especially in the yearly 
mounted competitions for sword- 
manship prizes, the value of the 
point is impressed emphatically on 
the men. But if our cavalry were 
to go into action to-morrow, can 
any one who knows our soldiers 
doubt that the greater number of 
them would at once begin to cut 
at their enemy? They have been 
taught to cut, and they will cut, 
quite regardless of the exertion 
which they entail on themselves, 
and forgetting that their weapons 
have points as well as edges. If 
we compare the value of the point 
with that of the cut as regards its 
effect on an enemy, it is immeasur- 
ably the most effective. In a cut, 
even if the sword does not turn in 
the hand and if the edge falls true, 
it is always more than likely that 
it will encounter a button, a belt, 
or a pouch, which will prevent it 
from penetrating: the cut, too, 
depends entirely on the vigour of 
the soldier’s arm, and is not as- 
sisted in any way by the crash 
and impetus of the charge. Ex- 
cept in a very small minority of 
cases, its result will generally be a 
bruise or a slight flesh-wound. To 
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deliver a point, on the other hand, 
requires little physical exertion. 
The sheer weight of horse and 
man behind the sword is sufficient 
to drive it through almost any- 
thing. If the point does hit a 
piece of metal, it will probably 
only slip on to a spot more easily 
pierced, and if it does enter into 
the body of man or horse, a wound, 
serious if not fatal, will surely be 
inflicted. The heavy cavalry of 
Napoleon were armed with swords 
made especially for pointing, and 
when they charged they left death 
in their track. The contrast be- 
tween the systems of swordman- 
ship in the French and English 
cavalry is remarked on in the very 
interesting ‘Souvenirs d’un vieux 
soldat de l’Empire’: ‘ Nous étions 
pour eux fort dangereux 4 |’arme 
blanche. Nous nous servions tou- 
jours de nos sabres par la pointe, 
tandis que les Anglais ne se serv- 
aient des leurs que par le tran- 
chant de la lame, qui a une largeur 
de trois pouces. Aussi arrivait- 
il que sur vingt coups qu’ils ap- 
pliquaient, dix-neuf tombaient a 
plat.” 

May we not, then, add the shape 
of the sword and the training 
in its use to the list of cavalry 
problems deserving immediate and 
attentive consideration, and sug- 
gest as a thesis the lightening of 
the weapon, that it should be in- 
tended almost solely for pointing, 
and that the whole training of the 
soldier in its use should be re- 
arranged in accordance with what 
we cannot help thinking is its 
least fatiguing and most effective 
employment? The ever-pressing 
remembrance of the horse’s load 
again comes before us. If the 
sword is lightened, as it well may 
be, and the present absurdly heavy 
scabbard is proportionately re- 
duced, at least 1} lb. of dead 
weight can be done away with. 





A problem of the highest im- 
portance as regards the future 
field-action of cavalry was brought 
forward and discussed the other 
day by Captain Anstruther Thom- 
son of the Royal Horse-Guards, 
in a very able paper read at the 
Royal United Service Institution. 
This gallant son of the grand old 
Scotsman whom all Scotland, and 
we may say all Great Britain, 
reverences and loves as a type of 
all that is most manly and honour- 
able in our national character, has 
devoted himself heart and soul to 
the practical study of his profes- 
sion, and more especially to the 
study of those new and terrible 
engines of war, the Maxim machine- 
guns, which in the late Matabele 
campaign have shown such crush- 
ing power. Captain Anstruther 
Thomson in his discourse gave 
to his brother officers of the Brit- 
ish cavalry the fruits of his care- 
ful investigation into the practical 
use of machine-guns attached to 
cavalry, and the tactical results 
which were obtained by one of 
them under his command at the 
field-manceuvres of 1893. Before 
going further, it may be well to 
tell our readers as shortly as pos- 
sible what the Maxim gun is, and 
what it can do. It is a single- 
barrel gun, which, by a wonderfully 
simple and ingenious mechanism, 
receives cartridges from a belt, 
places them into the breech, dis- 
charges them, and ejects the empty 
cases. It is furnished with a bul- 
let-proof shield, behind which sits 
the operator, whose work is limited 
to adjusting the cartridge-belt, lay- 
ing the gun, and then pressing a 
button. The gun can be discharged 
ten times in a second, or six hun- 
dred times in a minute, or, if de- 
sired, it can fire single shots. It 
can be most easily aimed, and it 
has the same range and accuracy 
as the service infantry rifle, whose 
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ammunition it fires. A hail- of 
bullets can thus be poured on a 
particular spot, or, if necessary, 
the gun can by an easy motion be 
traversed, firing the while, so as 
to pump its missiles along the edge 
of a parapet or across the space 
occupied by any given object. 

It is easy to conceive that a body 
of cavalry or any other troops ex- 
posed to the fire of this weapon 
would in brief space of time suffer 
most disastrous losses ; and as the 
gun is of the handiest description— 
can be carried on a pack-saddle, can 
be drawn by a horse or by a small 
detachment of men, can be fired 
from a carriage or from a tripod 
rest, can be easily and quickly 
placed in any possible situation, 
from the open field to the top of 
a church tower, and is, moreover, 
almost safe from any chance of 
jamming or getting out of order— 
it is difficult to say how, if it is 
guided by a daring and experi- 
enced commander, it will be pos- 
sible for an enemy to escape from 
its ravages. 

By the English tacticians of to- 
day it is very rightly intended 
that machine-guns are not to be- 
long to, and act with, the artillery, 
but that they are to be attached 
to, and form an integral part of, 
the cavalry and infantry, in the 
proportion of one to each regiment 
or battalion, so that an officer com- 
manding a brigade may expect to 
have two or three at his disposal. 
It is believed, however, that as 
the commander of any force of 
cavalry will have quite enough to 
do in maneeuvring that force as a 
whole, the officer in charge of the 
machine gun or guns must have a 
free hand ; and that while receiving 
the general orders for any move- 
ment that is to be executed, he 
must seek for his own opportuni- 
ties of profitable employment in 
the same sense as do the officers 








who command the semi-independ- 
ent supporting or flanking squad- 
rons. It has been proved by ex- 
periment that there are hardly any 
circumstances which will prevent 
the Maxim gun from delivering a 
well-aimed and effective fire. Even 
when the crest of a hill intervenes 
between it and the point, say a 
bridge, which it is desired to en- 
filade, this forms no obstacle to its 
action, if the line of fire is regu- 
lated by only one observer with a 
flag who signals directions. Acting 
then independently of the force to 
which it is attached but in subor- 
dination to its general movements, 
it may well be believed that it can 
most materially support and assist 
the general plan of operation. It 
forms, too, so very small an object 
that almost anything will serve to 
conceal its presence. It can take 
up a position unperceived behind 
a house, a hedge, a haystack, or 
the smallest fold of ground, and 
only become apparent when it 
sends forth its sudden deadly 
shower. 

But the English cavalry soldier 
must not think that, in playing 
the great game of war, he is al- 
ways to hold the trumps in his 
own hand. Other nations have 
machine-guns, and it is more than 
likely that in the cavalry combats 
of the future those weapons will 
take their part on both sides. We 
must therefore seek an answer to 
the question, What special precau- 
tions must be taken to secure a 
mounted force from the sudden 
decimation which they are capable 
of inflicting? In the absence of 
the knowledge gained by war’s 
practical experience, we can only 
theorise on this momentous issue. 
The “Cavalry Regulations” lays 
down that all bodies of cavalry 
maneuvring in the immediate 
presence of an enemy are to be 
guarded by patrols on the front, 
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flanks, and sometimes the rear, 
which are to watch and report on 
the position, force, and movements 
of the enemy, and are to continue 
to do so even during the progress 
of a combat. 

It appears to us that one of the 
most important duties of these 
patrols will now be to watch most 
carefully for any machine-gun that 
may be hovering near, and, if it is 
separated from support by any 
distance, to attack it with deter- 
mination. The gun is not likely 
to open fire with good effect on 
three or four men suddenly and 
swiftly galloping upon it in open 
order, and even if it manages to 
escape, its presence will have been 
detected and its immediate action 
neutralised. In view of this search 
for machine-guns, we believe that 
possibly each patrol must be 
strengthened by an additional 
man or two, and that the number 
of patrols employed must be more 
numerous than has hitherto been 
considered necessary. The main 
body will so far be a little weak- 
ened, but the end aimed at will 
more than justify the expenditure 
of force. There are many other 
points connected with the use of 
machine-guns attached to our 
cavalry, and the parrying the at- 
tacks of those belonging to the 
enemy, which are of the highest 
importance ; but space is here 
wanting even to name them. 
There is, however, an apparent 
sequitur to their introduction to 
our service which must occur to a 
thoughtful soldier, and which we 
cannot refrain from noticing, as 
it raises a very large question 
indeed. 

Many people have thought that 
the introduction of a very accurate 
long-range carbine, and the severe 
systematic training in its use which 
is now insisted upon, have had a 
tendency to make our cavalry fall 
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away from the recognition of their 
true réle in battle, the shock and 
the close combat, and have re- 
duced them more or less to the 
level of the old dragoon, who, as 
Dr Johnson said with unconscious 
irony, fought “indifferently” on 
foot or on horseback. It was ob- 
vious, however, that, in the re- 
cent conditions of war, when it 
was thought that cavalry might 
frequently be called upon to act 
far from the support of the other 
arms, and might have to occupy 
and secure itself in an advanced 
position, or to force its way through 
troops so posted that its shock- 
power could not be utilised, it was 
essential that it should be provided 
with firearms, and those of the 
best description possible. The ad- 
dition of machine-guns to cavalry 
has entirely altered the situation. 
Wherever a body of cavalry can 
go, its Maxim gun can accompany 
it; so that, when fire - power is 
needed, instead of dismounting a 
number of men, thereby temporar- 
ily rendering both them and their 
comrades who hold their horses 
useless for immediate service as 
cavalry, there will be to hand a 
means of developing such a fire 
as, in volume and accuracy, could 
never be hoped for from dismount- 
ed horsemen. Meanwhile all the 
cavalry will remain ready to make 
an immediate swoop when the pro- 
pitious moment arrives. If this be 
so, of what use is the present heavy 
carbine to the cavalry soldier? and 
is it not a problem to be thought 
out whether the time has not come 
when the carbine may be returned 
into store? But some firearm is 
always necessary for many minor 
purposes ; and, moreover, the sol- 
dier must have a second weapon 
to fall back upon when his arme 
blanche is broken or lost, or he is 
in such a position that he cannot 
use it. The revolver at once sug- 
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gests itself as light, handy, and 
deadly. There has been a pre- 
judice against the use of revolvers 
in our cavalry, founded on two 
reasons—(1) that, for the firearm 
of the branch of the service, a long 
range was a desideratum ; and (2) 
that the experience of the few re- 
volvers hitherto carried had shown 
that the men armed with them 
were frequently as dangerous to 
their comrades as to the enemy. 
If, however, the necessity for the 
effective long-range fire of dis- 
mounted men passes away, as we 
think it does with the introduction 
of the machine-gun, the first reason 
no longer exists. The second rea- 
son, the inefficiency of the revolver 
in the hands of English cavalry- 
men, is a mere matter of train- 
ing. If half, or indeed a quarter, of 
the time now devoted to the theory 
and practice of musketry was given 
to pistol-practice, dismounted and 
mounted, the English cavalry sol- 
dier would use the revolver scien- 
tifically, and with it in his hand 
would be a most formidable oppon- 
ent in a mélée. One great advan- 
tage which the revolver has is that, 
as was shown over and over again 
in the American civil war, it is a 
weapon to be used in the charge 
and at close quarters, and therefore 
its use is in no way incompatible 
with the reliance on a bold shock- 
action, which it is so important to 
consider as the peculiar power of 
mounted soldiers, and which, as 
we noticed above, has possibly 
been slightly deteriorated by the 
excessive devotion now paid to the 
carbine. We have cited the ex- 
perience of the American civil 
war to support the value of the 
revolver; and though, if the sword 
is of the proper description and it 
is used in the proper way, we still 
think it retains all its own value, 
we may quote an account given by 
Colonel Mosby, the great partisan 
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leader, of a cavalry action in which 
he, with a much inferior force, 
charged a body of Federal cavalry 
armed with sabres, which they 
used according to our present 
system: ‘Before the impetuous 
onset of my men they now broke 
and fled. No time was given to 
them to re-form and rally. The 
remorseless revolver was doing its 
work of death in their ranks, while 
their swords were as harmless as 
the wooden sword of harlequin. 
Unlike my adversaries, I was tram- 
melled by no tradition that com- 
pelled me to use an obsolete weapon. 
The combat was short, sharp, and 
decisive.” 

We must remember in discussing 
this question that, if the carbine is 
given up and the revolver adopted 
in its place, the load carried by 
the horse will be reduced by the 
difference between the weights of 
the two weapons, about 5 lb. 2 0z., 
and this in itself is an advantage 
to be eagerly coveted. 

Some people may say, in opposi- 
tion to our suggestion, that, good 
as the machine-gun may be, and 
admirably as it may be adapted to 
take the place of the carbine-fire 
of dismounted cavalry, it is yet 
only one weapon which a mischance 
might render ineffective. To them 
we would point out that, in the 
recognised organisation of a cavalry 
division (vide ‘The Army Book for 
the British Empire,’ lately pub- 
lished), a battalion of mounted in- 
fantry forms a part of such divi- 
sion, so that, even if the machine- 
gun did not exist at all, the util- 
ity of the carbine has already, to 
a great extent, been reduced, for 
trained and experienced infantry 
will now always be present to sup- 
port and profit by the action of 
their cavalry comrades, 

We have mentioned, of neces- 
sity very shortly, several subjects, 
all very important, which suggest 
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problems connected with the future 
efficiency of the English cavalry. 
To these problems there are un- 
doubtedly many different solutions, 
and, in noting those which have 
occurred to us, we have done so 
in no spirit of complete satisfac- 
tion. It is never to be forgotten 
that the enormous weight now car- 
ried by the troop-horse must be re- 
duced, and to this factor every 
consideration of arms and equip- 
ment must therefore be subordi- 
nate. As we said above, the task 
of lightening and improving the 
saddlery is now in the ablest hands, 
and when it is finished, we shall 
surely find that better articles have 
been provided, and much super- 
fluous weight taken away. All 
the proposals which we have ven- 
tured to submit tend directly or 
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indirectly towards modifying the 
weight of other equipment. To 
summarise, we think that a saving 
may be effected on— 


st. Ib. oz 
Belts, of ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 0 
Waterproof cape instead 
of woollen cape and 
waterproof sheet, of . 0 2 0O 
No lenger carrying spare 
clothes, of . ‘ - © 6 Of 
Picketing-gear, of . - 0 4 8 
Revolver instead of car- 
bine, of . ;  & & 
Sword, of . ‘ coe off 
Total . 1 5 13} 


This is little enough, but it is 
something; and nothing would 
give us more satisfaction than 
to see some student of greater 
ability “go one better.” 

C. STEIN. 
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ALTHOUGH a busy man, I never 
lose a chance of attending at Lords 
or the Oval when a really good 
match is going on. My love of 
the game is still keen; and al- 
though I have not played for 
twenty-five years, I enjoy a mid- 
dle-aged man’s privilege of criti- 
cising without the risk of being 
criticised in turn. Besides, there 
is always the chance of meeting 
some old friend whom one has not 
seen for years. This, I am bound 
to say, is not always an unmixed 
pleasure ; and my present purpose 
is to relate a somewhat curious 
and distinctly uncomfortable ex- 
perience which befell me at the 
Oval a few years ago. 

One June morning my ‘Times 
told me that Surrey v. Cambridge 
University was on at the Oval. 
Accordingly, early in the after- 


noon I contrived to leave my case 
in the hands of a trusted junior, 
and bowled down to the Oval in a 
hansom. At Lords, as a member 
of the M.C.C., I swagger into the 
pavilion or other places reserved 
for members; but at the Oval I 
must needs sit where I am per- 
mitted and can find room, On 
the occasion in question there was 
a large attendance, and I had some 
difficulty in getting a front seat 
in one of the stands. Two of the 
best Cambridge bats were at the 
wicket, and Surrey in the field. 
My right-hand neighbour was a 
good-looking well-set-up man of 
forty-five or fifty years of age. 
He wore a frock-coat and tall 
white hat. When I first sat down 
he was watching the game in- 
tently, and did not look round ; 
but on the fall of a wicket he 
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turned towards me, and after look- 
ing hard at me, quietly held out 
his hand and said— 

“How are you, Burdon? You 
evidently do not recognise me— 
Atherley.” 

I had not met him for nearly 
twenty-five years, but he was not 
much changed. With the excep- 
tion of short side- whiskers, his 
face was clean-shaved, and his 
dark hair showed no sprinkling of 
grey. Atherley was at Cambridge 
in my time, and was then a good 
cricketer all round. His batting 
and bowling were above the aver- 
age, but his fielding was simply 
brilliant, and alone would have 
ensured him the eleven. He was 
a sure catch, but his specialty was 
that once he handled the ball it 
was returned like lightning; and 
if no one was at the wicket to 
receive it, it almost invariably hit 
the stumps. He had the deadly 
art of saving that second or half 
second which is vital to a close 
run; and none but those whom 
bitter experience had enlightened 
were prepared for the rapidity of 
his movements, or rather for the 
pace and accuracy of his throwing 
in, in which I suspect the secret 
lay. Indeed his fielding was so 
remarkable that he was popular- 
ly known as the Demon Leg. I 
never was promoted beyond the 
sixteen, but I had often played 
with and against him in good 
matches. 

“ T suppose you never play now?” 
IT said, after we had shaken hands. 

“T’ve not played for five-and- 
twenty years. You forget, Bur- 
don, I am an old man now.” 

Just as he spoke, the nearest 
batsman got hold of a half-volley 
to leg and hit it hard towards 
us. The ball carried long-leg, and 
was just about to crash into the 
crowded stand, when Atherley 
quietly rose, caught the ball in 





one hand, and, with the rapid 
movement I so well remembered, 
at once returned it. The ball, 
thrown hard and low, carried 
eighty or ninety yards, and at the 
first bound displaced the bails of 
the nearest wicket. Atherley, who 
had scarcely changed his position 
in throwing, sat down again as 
quietly as he rose. The spectators 
had vigorously applauded the hit ; 
but they simply “rose” at this 
piece of amateur fielding. Some 
of the University men shouted, 
“Three cheers for the man in the 
frock-coat!” and a stout man, in 
his excitement, slapped Atherley 
on the back. I was about to add 
my congratulations when I per- 
ceived, instead of the simper of 
modest vanity gratified, a pale, 
drawn face, which disclosed not 
merely annoyance, but conster- 
nation. 

“ For goodness’ sake, get me out 
of this!” he gasped. 

I saw that, for some reason, the 
man was unstrung, and said sharp- 
ly, “Sit still for a little; you will 
only attract more attention by 
moving now.” He gloomily ac- 
quiesced, and sat still. 

In a few minutes the leg hitter, 
the innocent cause of all this ex- 
citement, was run out, which gave 
us an opportunity of changing our 
seats unobserved. He walked me 
round to the far end of the ground, 
and we sat down again in a com- 
paratively deserted place. 

“ Burdon,” said Atherley, after 
a pause, “I owe you an apology ; 
I forgot myself twice over. If 
you can spare a few minutes, I 
had better tell you the whole 
miserable story: it will be a re- 
lief to me. Of course you know 
that I was in the Harrow eleven, 
but you do not know how I got 
there. It was my last year, and 
I was set on getting into it. My 
batting and bowling were good 
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enough, but my fielding was un- 
certain ; and I had the misfortune 
to drop more than one catch off 
the captain’s bowling—I suppose 
from nervousness. A good fellow 
he was, and a kind friend to me 
—but peppery, very. One day I 
contrived to get away from school 
about twelve o’clock ; ran down to 
the cricket-ground—you know it 
—and found Podge, the profes- 
sional, disengaged.” (I omit a 
somewhat sentimental description 
of the beauty of Harrow on a 
summer morning ; it was certain- 
ly genuine, and as certainly true, 
but it is not to the present pur- 
pose.) ‘It was a sunless day, and 
there was thunder in the air, and 
not a breath of wind—all in keep- 
ing, as you'llseesoon. After Podge 
had bowled me two or three balls, 
I observed, sitting on the railing 
next the road, a tall, dark man 
in a light suit, who lazily watched 
my practice as he smoked. I next 
found him keeping wicket for me— 
we had no proper nets then. I had 
not seen him approach. He stood 
close up to the wicket, and not a 
ball passed him. I now gota better 
look at him. He seemed about 
twenty-five years of age; olive 
complexion, and, as one might 
have expected, nose aquiline, and 
eyes set rather close together. 
Strangely enough, the eyes, which 
were large and handsome, instead 
of being sinister, were rather gen- 
tle in expression. He spoke with 
a slight drawl, but it was un- 
affected; and his voice, I must 
admit, was positively pleasant and 
winning—a novelist would term it 
caressing and trainante, I suppose. 
Well, perhaps there was nothing 
strange about that. That’s the 
way he managed me, at least, bad 
luck to him!” 

Atherley, during the delivery of 
his narrative, looked straight be- 
fore him, and spoke as much to 
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himself as to me. It gradually 
dawned on me that my poor 
friend’s mind was a little un- 
unhinged ; but I could not as yet 
see what he was driving at. I 
did not interrupt him. 

“The first words he spoke,” 
continued Atherley, “were, ‘I 
say, youngster, will you let me 
have a ball or two?’ Now the 
term ‘youngster’ is derogatory 
and offensive to the ears of youth. 
But, will you believe it, Burdon, 
I felt positively flattered to be so 
addressed? I at once gave up 
my bat, and offered my pads and 
gloves, which he smilingly de- 
clined. Podge sulkily retired and 
sat upon the roller; so I took the 
ball and bowled for five or ten 
minutes. He played me with 
the utmost ease, and spared me, 
I thought. I suppose he tired of 
this, because he called out, ‘ Podge, 
come and bowl me a ball.’ No 
answer. ‘Ten shillings on the 
wicket, Podge!’ (Aside.) ‘ That 
will fetch him, and cost nothing.’ 
Podge at once approached, named 
his fields for catches, and began 
the attack. 

“ Podge’s ordinary pace was 
medium, but on occasion he could 
send in a very fast ball. He first 
tried the medium. It was not a 
success. The stranger hit him 
twice over the road, and once 
took him into a private garden 
near the pavilion. Podge, who 
had a nasty temper, thereupon 
bowled a full pitch at the stranger's 
body. The latter stopped it, and 
said in the gentlest voice, ‘No 
temper, Podge; you’ve been turned 
off enough grounds already for 
that trick.’ Podge’s next and last 
ball was peculiarly vicious and 
fast. The stranger sprang for- 
ward and drove it straight back, 
hard and low: it caught Podge, 
who had no time to escape, just 
below the knee, and bowled him 
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over like a rabbit. Without tak- 
ing any notice of the sufferer, the 
stranger strolled towards me and 
lay down on the grass. He chat- 
ted very pleasantly for a few 
minutes, and our conversation 
ended as follows. Please attend 
to this, Burdon. 

“*Well, youngster,’ he said, ‘I 
have to thank you for a very 
pleasant half-hour. By the way, 
are you in the eleven?’ 

“*No; but I would give any- 
thing to be in it before I leave.’ 

“What! anything? Oh, the 
rashness of youth! Well, well! 
What keeps you out? You bat 
and bowl well.’ 

“‘T’m an uncertain field. I 
sometimes drop catches and throw 
in wildly.’ 

“<¢Ts that all? I’ll make that 
allright. Get your flannels ; you'll 
be the best field in the school yet, 
take my word for it. By the way, 
remember me to old “Jo”;’ that 
was the nickname of a portly and 
very irascible master. 

“¢ What name shall I give, sir?’ 

“¢ Oh, Jo knows me well enough. 
Give him Beelzebub’s love,—he’ll 
understand.’ 

* As he passed Podge, who was 
still nursing his leg, he threw him 
a sovereign and said, ‘Don’t sulk, 
Podge!’ He then vaulted the 
railing and lounged down the Pin- 
ner Road. Just as he disappeared, 
there was a vivid flash of light- 
ning, and the storm, which had 
crept up unobserved, burst upon 
us in torrents. I ran for the 
pavilion, and Podge, who had pre- 
tended not to see the sovereign, 
picked it up, bit it, and limped 
after me. 

“Now I’ve told you all that 
passed: very harmless talk, was 
it not? Wait a bit. 

“T made some inquiries in the 
hope of identifying the stranger, 
but discovered nothing except a 





tradition that once a boy of colos- 
sal impudence, called Thomson, or 
some such name, got into trouble 
on account of a series of practical 
jokes played with marked success 
on ‘Jo, but I could learn nothing 
definite about him. 

“The very next day the spell 
began to work. To give me a last 
chance, they played me against 
the Harlequins or I Zingari—I 
forget which. Very early in the 
day, while I was fielding leg set 
rather square for Reginald Han- 
key, he hit a ball straight at me. 
I ran to meet it a yard or two, but 
I immediately saw that I had mis- 
judged it. As the ball was pass- 
ing over my head, I leapt in de- 
spair at it, and it stuck in my left 
hand—a fluky but brilliant catch 
which brought down the gallery. 
I followed this up by throwing 
out the next man, who was trying 
a second run for a leg hit; and 
I made no mistakes during the 
match, That settled the question 
of the eleven. The Eton and 
Harrow match followed, and I 
was flattered enough to turn a 
boy’s head. I don’t think that as 
yet I had any suspicions. I was 
surprised and elated—that was 
all. You see, I was only a boy, 
Burdon, a simple-minded boy. But 
I bore you.” 

He did, but I denied it hastily. 

“Then came Cambridge, about 
which I can tell you little you 
don’t know already. Still I was 
unsuspicious. I think that the 
first thing that roused my sus- 
picions was that buffoon Winthrop 
calling me the Demon Leg, which 
stuck tome. Then it all flashed 
upon me. How came it that I, 
who had previously been so poor a 
field, now never missed a catch ? 
How came it that I never failed 
to hit the wicket if I shied at it? 
You know how much I disliked 
the name,” he added, abruptly. 
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“Yes, yes, I remember. I 
thought it distinctly flattering, 
and could not imagine why you 
objected to it.” 

I wondered how he “ distin- 
guished” the case of Spofforth. 

“T disliked it, Burdon,” said 
Atherley in an impressive whis- 
per, ‘because it was too near the 
truth.” 

I began to feel rather uneasy. 
This man was plainly a mono- 
maniac. We were at a solitary 
part of the ground, and I could 
not tell what he would say or do 
next. I tried to make light 
of it. 

“Oh, nonsense, Atherley! we all 
thought you a fine field, but not 
superhuman.” 

*“T tell you I could not miss,” he 
said with severity. 

I thought I would try the effect 
of a little gentle reasoning. 

“ Look here now, Atherley, you 
were sure to catch or hit the 
wicket just in the same sense as 
any first-rate shot is sure to hit 
the bird he fires at. Of course he 
is not sure to hit every bird a 

“That’s just where the differ- 
ence lies,” said Atherley, gravely ; 
“T could not miss, unless I in- 
tended to do so.” 

** Come, come, I’ve seen you miss 
catches myself.” 

“ When I meant to do so.” 

“ And throw in a little wildly, 
occasionally. Why, I once saw 
you hit the umpire instead of the 
wicket.” 

“T aimed at him,” said Ather- 
ley, calmly. ‘I had been running 
out so many men it was becoming 
ridiculous, and I was determined 
to make sure of not hitting the 
wicket. Of course I did not wish 
to hurt the old boy; but unfor- 
tunately I couldn’t miss. By the 
way, what do you say to to-day’s 
performance? I suppose you'll 
say it was quite according to 
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nature? I had not thrown a ball 
for years.” 

I had some difficulty in meeting 
this question. 

‘Oh! you’re in fine condition, 
and, with your old skill—_—” 

Here a four bye came lobbing 
to our feet. Atherley broke in, 
“You once could throw fairly 
well, Burdon; and though fat, 
decidedly fat, you seem pretty fit. 
Try to shy that ball to the nearest 
field.” 

Like an ass, I picked up the ball 
and shied. The ball carried about 
thirty yards, and the effort nearly 
wrenched my arm out of the 
socket. 

“You see? So much for the 
condition of fifty years,” he said. 
“ Now, I'll tell you what I'll do 
for you, Burdon. You shall let me 
have a shot at you at seventy yards, 
—no flinching, mind, honour 
bright! Ill borrow a ball at the 
close of the innings —the match 
ball, if possible ; it won’t hurt so 
much as a brand-new one. If I 
miss you, I’ll admit that I am mis- 
taken ; it may be the making of 
me. If I hit you without a bound, 
as I fear I shall, perhaps you'll be 
good enough to treat the matter 
seriously.” 

He was quite capable of carry- 
ing out his threat, and even of 
taking me at shorter range, if I did 
not comply. I felt my flesh creep 
at the thought of me, a stout 
middle-aged Q.0., being made a 
cock-shy for an able-bodied maniac 
in a corner of the Oval before two 
or three thousand spectators. But 
I dissembled. I protested against 
the test proposed, but chiefly on 
the ground that it would not be 
fair to Aim, and suggested that he 
had better select an inanimate tar- 
get, such as he was accustomed to. 

“You forget the umpire,” he 
said, coldly. ‘“ Bah! don’t trouble 
yourself about me, old man—TI'll 
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hit you right enough ; you're not 
a single stump. I see through 
your well-meaning humbug. Don’t 
look so green. It won't kill you. 
Ha! ha!” 

Then with a sudden change of 
manner he slipped his hands into 
his tail-pockets, and creeping closer 
to me, he whispered, “ Burdon, I 
should like a little quiet talk with 

ou.” 
. The prospect of this quiet talk 
was even more unpleasant than 
the public martyrdom which he 
had proposed. I edged away from 
him. Fortunately for me, he 
drifted into a sententious mood. 

“Tt has been a great trouble to 
me, Burdon, to have had a spurious 
reputation all those years.” 

“Tsn’t it rather late to think of 
that ?” I said, somewhat drily. 

“ Burdon, I did not expect that 
from you. If I had spoken, who 
would have believed me?” he said, 
gloomily. He then added uneasily, 
“ Besides, you know it is not al- 
together pleasant to have been a 
party to such an arrangement.” 

Especially for the debtor, thought 
I. “But I did not gather from 
what you said that there was any 
—what shall we say ?—compact.” 

“No, no; certainly not on my 
part, and not in so many words ; 
but I fear that a sharp lawyer like 
yourself would say that there were 
what might be represented by an 
unscrupulous person to be the 
essentials of a contract. I tell you 
I don’t like it, and I can’t stand 
it.” 

I thought I would try to laugh 
him out of his absurd delusion ; so 
I said, “I fancy Podge must have 
agreed with you as to the identity 
of the person ?” 

‘““He named him at the time,” 
he replied, sharply. 

*T thought as much.” 

My chaff was not taken in good 
part. His manner again became 
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excited, and he would keep his 
right hand in his tail-pocket in 
such a position that I felt sure he 
had me covered with a revolver, 
as I believe was the fact.” 

But deliverance —a_ veritable 
demon ex machind—was at hand. 

I heard a drawling voice behind 
me saying, “Pretty cricket all 
round, Well hit, youngster !” 

At the last words Atherley 
gripped my arm and said excitedly, 
“The voice! the voice! I’d know 
it among a thousand. The very 
man! I say, the man!” 

I did not require to look round, 
I knew the voice to belong to one 
Colonel Johnstone Deane, a man 
as well known in society and 
sporting circles as in the army. 

“So that is your Mephistoph- 
eles!” I said. ‘Be quiet, man, 
I know him well. Don’t make a 
scene. He is very human.” I 
then remembered, what I should 
have remembered sooner, that in 
his early youth he was once known 
among men or boys as Beelzebub 
Johnstone, so called on account of 
his transcendent powers of mis- 
chief. 

I had some difficulty in quieting 
Atherley, but at length I succeeded. 
I then told him all I had heard of 
Johnstone Deane,—his bright if 
mischievous boyhood, especially 
his time at Harrow; his brilliant 
career as a soldier, and his present 
popularity. 

Atherley listened in silence, and 
when I stopped he sat with his 
head in his hands for fully five 
minutes. He then rose, and ex- 
tending his hand, said, ‘‘ Burdon, 
not a word more; you have saved 
my reason.” He wrung my hand 
and walked slowly towards the 
side gate, and I saw him no more. 

That, so far as within my know- 
ledge, is the case of the Demon 
Leg. The simple explanation seems 
to be, that from the first Atherley 
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had the making of a fine field, and 
that when his nervousness wore 
off he became first-rate. Perhaps 
Johnstone hastened his promotion 
by saying a good word for him 
to the captain of the Harrow 
eleven. 

But there is no doubt, at least I 
have none, that Atherley laboured 
under an extraordinary delusion, 
' which was suddenly cured by the 
appearance and identification of 
the supposed tempter. How or 
when it began, it is impossible to 
say. But once started, it would 
become more and more rooted with 
the brooding of years ; and, absurd 
as it may seem, it would be con- 
firmed by his recollection of the 
incidents of his meeting with John- 
stone. The stranger's striking 
personal appearance, his brilliant 
cricketing powers, his promises so 
speedily and unexpectedly fulfilled, 
the name by which he desired to 
be remembered to “Jo,” his disap- 
pearance in thunder and light- 
ning—all would appeal to Ather- 
ley’s diseased imagination. Then 
Atherley’s extraordinary feat at the 
Oval, the result of sudden impulse, 
no doubt awakened and confirmed 
his slumbering fears that the com- 
pact still held. 

But I am bound to say that this 
is not the universal opinion. Some 
-—very few, it is true—of those 
whom I have consulted hold that 
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he was under nodelusion. ‘“ How,” 
they ask, “could a middle-aged 
man in a tight-fitting frock-coat 
throw a ball a hundred yards with- 
out supernatural powers? It’s 
against nature.” 

But these are matter-of-fact vet- 
erans, who accept nothing which 
does not square with their own 
experience. One of them, indeed, 
went so far as to express a doubt 
whether I saw the throw. Besides, 
their theory not only involves the 
possession by Atherley of super- 
human powers, but if sound, would 
cast a lurid light on the antece- 
dents of Colonel Johnstone Deane, 
which is absurd. 

A still more absurd, and let me 
add, most offensive, suggestion is, 
that, to use a vulgar expression, 
the Demon Leg was “ pulling my 
leg.” This view, which I can 
scarcely regard as seriously stated, 
may be dismissed with contempt. 
In the first place, I am not the 
man to have my leg pulled; besides, 
why should Atherley spend and 
spoil a summer afternoon in pulling 
the leg of a man whom he had not 
seen for twenty-five years? The 
thing is absurd. Still, I do wish 
they would not talk such nonsense. 
And let me ask, in conclusion, why, 
if he was pulling my leg, should 
Atherley’s friends complain of my 
having broken confidence, as I am 
told they do? 
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THE AIM BEHIND AN 


WE have shown, in the May and 
September numbers of ‘ Maga’ for 
1892, that the possibility of re- 
ducing the length of the working- 
day in the United Kingdom, with- 
out causing disaster to every in- 
dustry, depends on the capacity 
of labourers to produce during a 
shorter time the same amount of 
work as during a longer. It is 
perhaps true, as Messrs Sidney 
Webb and Harold Cox state,! that 
in many cases this could be done— 
that any loss arising from a lessened 
output must be speedily recovered 
by augmented energy, additional 
machinery, and the hiring of ex- 
tra hands, which the legislative 
enactment of an eight hours 
day would at first render neces- 
sary. That it should be so, that 
hours of toil might be legitimately 
abridged, is the desire of every one. 
What, however, becomes perfectly 
true, what the writers just quoted 
admit, is, that a failure to main- 
tain the present rate of produc- 
tion, under parliamentary inter- 
ference with the duration of the 
working-day, must fall on profits, 
Now, in some occupations supply- 
ing a fairly fixed demand, in shops, 
&e,, it is beyond a doubt that the 
average production, the amount 
sold, would decline, unless serious 
expenditure were undertaken to 
prevent it. Immediately curtail- 
ment occurred, in whatever busi- 
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ness the compulsory transition to 
a more limited day could not be 
satisfactorily made, the employer 
would reduce wages. Then, we 
should see either the same condi- 
tions of strife existing as formerly, 
or the acceptance by the capitalist 
of an inferior position. Human 
experience and human nature are 
against the idea that capitalists 
will submit to the government of 
those they employ, or will put forth 
their powers without adequate re- 
ward. Consequently, there is no 
finality, no element of progress, 
in a scheme which does not ensure 
the certainty of the growth of pro- 
duction ; and it seems evident, as 
set out in the pages of ‘Maga,’ 
that the economic method for 
winning an eight hours day is to 
secure an enhanced product by 
the means of double shifts wher- 
ever or whenever practicable. 
Under such a plan, promoted by 
wage-earners, the transition might 
be safely passed in every employ- 
ment. It would be naturally 
accomplished.? 

Mr Webb, we believe, is an ac- 
tive member of the Fabian Soci- 
ety. Whether he and Mr Cox 
are speaking for that body is not 
very clear, though they appear 
in agreement with what is under- 
stood as its aims.’ They foresee 
that difficulties will spring up 
over the wages question, if the 





1 The Eight Hours Day. Walter Scott. 

* The interesting experiment with regard to a forty-eight hours week, made 
by Messrs Mather & Platt of the Salford Iron Works, will be found described in 
the ‘ Times’ for 29th March last. The result has been eminently satisfactory ; 
but we should like to know why Mr Mather considers the double-shift system 


unsuitable as a permanent institution. 


Unless this can be economically arranged, 


an eight hours day will only benefit actual workers. 

3 See ‘ Fabian Essays in Socialism.’ The leading ideas seem to be the destruc- 
tion of capital by taxation, the prohibition of private ownership of land, and the 
desire to give the unemployed a good time at the expense of the rates. Pages 54, 55. 
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principle of compulsory closing is 
introduced by an Eight Hours 
Bill, and are determined that 
wages shall everywhere advance 
should legal restriction of time be 
obtained. It is hoped that the 
effect of shortening hours would 
cause the absorption of more of 
the unemployed, doubtless even 
temporarily ; so that, the market 
becoming barer of workers, greater 
pressure might be brought upon 
employers. Of course, no one 
takes the Fabian Society very 
seriously, especially since the fiasco 
of its manifesto, published in the 
‘Fortnightly’ last autumn with 
all the solemn pomposity of belief 
in a self-appointed task. Fabians, 
too, have not even the merit of 
original thought upon the eight 
hours movement. The father of 
economic heresies is Carl Marx. 
He was the modern Moses who 
promulgated a law that is fan- 
tastic, because grounded upon 
unsound authority. Its ulterior 
meaning will be found in his 
‘Oapital’; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the Duke of Argyll, 
who has cleared the path of eco- 
nomics in ‘ Unseen Foundations,’ 
did not add a chapter to dispose 
of this curious individual, on the 
lines which have taken Mr Henry 
George into oblivion. It is the 
object of the following remarks to 
point out that, behind any legiti- 
mate desire for an eight hours day, 
there is a purpose of another kind 
seeking the promotion of collectiv- 
ism or State socialism, as we shall 
mean in using the term socialism. 

Marx spun out a wonderful 
tale, wherein merchants commit 
robbery and capitalists exploit 
their labourers. He composed a 
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romance from British sources, that 
captivated through its absurdity, 
for it was antique as applied to 
the United Kingdom. Unhappily 
his admirers have never seen that 
the story is vitiated by an assump- 
tion made at the outset, that “all 
kinds of labour are equal and 
equivalent”—a mere proposition, 
which has been disproved by Pro- 
fessor Marshall,! and to which we 
have previously alluded in ‘ Maga.’ 
Marx nevertheless was compelled 
to make it, to endeavour to estab- 
lish in economics the supposition 
of human equality, which he wrong- 
ly deduced from Ricardian prin- 
ciples wrong in themselves.? So 
great has been the glamour about 
Ricardo, that his fallacy upon 
labour has only been generally 
seen through of late; and Mr 
Schoenhof, an American State Com- 
missioner, has done good service 
in definitely demonstrating * “ that 
a day’s labour in any one line in 
one country” does not “ produce 
the same results as a day’s labour 
in any other country.” A work- 
man’s wages in the United States 
“increase in the proportion that 
his productive capacity increases.” 
His value is according to the work 
he turns out.* 

It is evident, then, that those 
who accept the false dogma of the 
equality of work are attempting 
to reduce the faculty for produc- 
tion of British workers to the 
lower one of foreigners. If, ac- 
cording to Marx, “the value of 
a commodity is determined by the 
quantity of labour spent on it ”— 
the toil of the total power of 
society—British endeavour, which 
is worth more than that of foreign 
countries, must perpetually prove 





1 Principles of Economics. 


Unseen Foundations of 











* Article on Socialism—Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Society. By the Duke of Argyll. Murray, 1893. 
3 The Economy of High Wages. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. 


* Socialism does not understand the paramount importance of skill. 
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the inequality between men by 
contributing the most to the total, 
or be content to measure its capa- 
city by the ability of the least 
capable. A commodity cannot be 
appraised by the sum of the labour- 
power of society without discount- 
ing excellence. Thus, “ equality” 
means that British artisans must 
considerably underwork themselves 
at the level of wages earned for 
honest industry. Naturally the 
artisan is not such a fool as to do 
this for less wages, or without 
some ulterior motive; but at the 
same time the capitalist is not so 
guileless as to permit his business 
to be run at a loss. Marx’s opin- 
ions are the stock-in-trade of agi- 
tators. They are largely held by 
wage-earners, who do not always 
see their logical conclusions. They 
are already creating trouble for 
able artisans through the terror- 
ism applied by trades - unions, 
which, after all, only represent 
an organised fraction of the work- 
ing classes. What is to happen 
if these stupid notions continue 
to spread? Perpetual industrial 
and political warfare. 
Collectivism values labour aw 
Sond, at the amount necessary for 
the maintenance and reproduction 
of the labourer. If, Marx says, 
the labourer owned the means of 
production ; if, too, he were satis- 
fied to live after the manner of 
his class,—he need not submit to 
longer hours than are necessary 
for his subsistence, and to cover 
cost of material and consumption 
of instruments of work. Accord- 
ingly, the continuance of life be- 
comes the sole aim of producing, 
and man returns to an animal ex- 
istence, devoid of progress. In 
the rage for equality, those social 
phenomena are separated, which 
Comte saw truly enough are so 
intimately connected, that ‘all 
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human progress—political, moral, 
or intellectual—is inseparable from 
material progression.” 1 

In the socialists’ text-book, if 
‘Capital’ may be dignified by a 
serious name, “the first form of 
the appearance of capital is money.” 
It is readily taken for granted, 
because, among various reasons, 
we see money daily under our 
eyes going from one pocket into 
another and back again to the 
original pocket on the completion 
of each transaction. Such naiveté 
is truly charming. Without tell- 
ing us how money is made, but 
acknowledging nature has not 
produced wealthy men on one 
side and poor men on the other, 
it says that for the conversion of 
money into capital, “the owner of 
money must meet in the market 
with the free labourer.” Then 
capital springs into existence. 
Now, we are at the centre from 
which the arguments of our would- 
be reformers start. The worker 
toils “for the capitalist instead of 
for himself.” He isaslave. He 
toils longer than is necessary, in 
order to create surplus- value or 
interest on money. Thus freedom 
of contract leads to slavery, and is 
an accursed thing. Wage-earning 
must be abolished. Consequently, 
no solution of trade difficulties can 
satisfy collectivism which does not 
ruin owners of capital, from the 
smallest shopkeeper to the million- 
aire. The State being a collection 
of individuals, every one shall 
drudge for the State, deluded by 
the thought that he drudges for 
himself. This is altruism run mad, 
and the way it may be propagated 
will appear presently. The capit- 
alist, according to these ignorant 
notions, is not a benefactor. He 
does not help men to rise in life, 
or to maintain themselves. He is 
a criminal possessing ideas higher 





1 Positive Philosophy. 
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than his neighbour. In the flowery 
language of the public-park orator, 
he is a parasite feeding on the lab- 
ourer, a taskmaster over all those 
who freely choose to do his work, 
a robber of the poor in proportion 
to the rate of surplus-value. 

Labour leaders, postulating equal- 
ity, never ask themselves why de- 
velopment has been so unequal, or 
why men work for others? The 
Radical artisan neglects this in- 
quiry also, so far as it affects his 
own personality. When all has 
been said, the answer passes into 
the domain of ethics, which, as 
socialism appears to take little 
account of moral philosophy, its 
disciples perhaps cannot compre- 
hend. Still, the interests of equal- 
ity must be sustained. No indi- 
vidual, then, no nation, can do 
more than another,—can therefore 
possess more than another. Glori- 
ous news for the unfit. 

It is strange that men of sanity 
should accept a foolish doctrine, 
should be willing to annul them- 
selves, under the hope of bettering 
their lot. Marx, however, prefers 
effeminacy to virility. Why does 
he hate capital? Because it is a 
producer of activity in others. It 
“compels the working class to do 
more work than the narrow round 
of its own life-wants prescribes.” 
Men must work well or starve, if 
they do not own the means of pro- 
duction. How are these to be 
gained? By not working more 
than the requisite number of hours 
for subsistence, and so refusing 
to create surplus-value. This is 
the kernel of the socialistic nut. 
Every labourer must combine to 
force the passing of a law, “that 
shall prevent the very workers 
from selling, by voluntary contract 
with capital, themselves and their 
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families into slavery.” Capital is 
to be conquered by a vast feder- 
ation, which shall hinder capital- 
ists from having workmen at 
wages short of prohibition. Messrs 
Webb and Cox allow that the 
social movement cannot conquer 
of itself. To win, the working- 
day must be legally limited to 
eight hours. In other words, an 
organised minority is to impose its 
will on an unorganised majority, 
after the example of the Irish 
parliamentary party. 

We now see the real reason at 
the bottom of the eight hours 
question,—a reason not too pub- 
licly mentioned, but lying quietly 
behind all ostensible arguments for 
shorter periods of work. There is 
little desire to seek an economic 
removal of the difficulty with em- 
ployers.! No wonder Mr Gladstone 
has shown consummate mental 
agility in refusing to be bound by 
the Labour party to such a mea- 
sure. He probably knows very 
well that the advocates of collect- 
ivism in the United Kingdom 
would not be satisfied if a reduc- 
tion of time took place to-morrow. 
There would be immediately a de- 
mand for six hours. Indeed it is 
already in the air. Leisure and 
refinement are excellent things, 
We do not minimise their value. 
In one way, however, they are 
thrust forward as the froth on the 
wave, which the winds of a revo- 
lutionary agitation are trying to 
roll on the land. The wish to 
prevent “contracting out” under 
the Employers Liability Act was 
a case in point. Socialism has 
happily failed in its first parlia- 
mentary battle against the rights 
of the individual, preferring the 
loss indefinitely of a good bill for 
wage-earners to the sacrifice of its 





are on the same line. 


1 Marx accepted labour-time as the sole measure of the value of commodities, 
with the deliberate knowledge that Jess time meant less money. New unionists 
They propose no economic remedies, 
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rotten principle—compulsion. It 
has shown its hand. Let us pity 
the wild talk and the threats that 
are vain.! 

In drawing attention to the 
hidden motive for shortening the 
working-day by legislation, we are 
not hostile to the rights of labour. 
We have no wish to emphasise 
either the “ego” or the “altro,” 
but are eager to maintain such a 
position that both shall freely act 
upon each other. Capital is the 
active agent which promotes de- 
velopment and sustains our large 
population. When it is destroyed, 
enterprise and employment perish. 
No doubt, capitalists do not suffi- 
ciently recognise their responsi- 
bilities and their dependence 
everywhere upon labour. Never- 
theless, working men who respect 
themselves are steadily improv- 
ing their lot. They can become 
capitalists if they wish. When 
we remember the amount of the 
drink bill of the nation, we 
know where the savings of labour 
go; and so, when inquirers ask 
why the condition of workers is 
not better, the answer must first 
of all be, that the exercise of mor- 
ality, in its philosophic sense, is 
regarded as irksome. A man is 
a capitalist because, consciously or 
unconsciously, he has learnt to 
regulate his impulses, Were col- 
lectivism established upon indi- 
vidualism, would it change habit ? 
It rests on force. Can force make 
a horse drink? Social supremacy, 
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wrote Comte,? belongs to morality, 
not to force or reason ; therefore, 
in neglecting morality for the first 
of these, as the socialistic propa- 
gandism does—vide the treatment 
of the free labourer and the advo- 
cacy of State coercion of the capi- 
talist—no change is made at the 
base of all things ta give stability 
to socialism. Oollective control 
is consequently backed up by 
no morality distinct from what 
its supporters assert the capital- 
ists do not possess when they 
are called unchristian. So, from 
an artisan’s outlook, there is no 
difference morally between State 
and capitalistic production. Thus, 
were individualism supplanted by 
collectivism, the welfare of the 
artisan would not be improved. 
On the contrary, his life would be 
rendered intolerable by an all-per- 
vading tyranny, worked under the 
guidance of doctrinaire politicians. 

Australian experience has lately 
shown that capital cannot be con- 
quered by combination. Without 
doubt, the future will show it can- 
not be conquered anywhere by 
parliamentary action, to which the 
Labour party, smarting beneath 
the misery of the late coal dispute, 
seems inclined to exclusively turn 
its attention.* Individualism may 
be tempered. It will never be 
permanently displaced. Whatever 
disasters may afflict the -world, 
capital, even if transiently beaten, 
will ultimately assert itself again, 
so long as the results of toil, to 





1 In the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ for February last, the secretary to the Labour 
Electoral Association unwittingly shows how promptly trades-unionists adopt 
‘« contracting out” when compulsion is applied to themselves. The unions that 
did not approve of the determination of the Belfast Congress to start an ‘ Inde- 
pendent Labour Representation Fund” appear to have sent in only ‘‘ one-half 
their total membership,” and thus to have subscribed only ‘‘ one-half what they 


ought to have done.” 


2 Positive Philosophy. 


3 Mr Mather, in the report already quoted, says that legislation “‘can never 
provide a remedy” for the troubles of the industrial world. The members of 
the Labour party have yet to learn the first axiom of modern thought, that 
knowledge is the result of verified induction. Mr Mather’s stand is on this, 
theirs on deductions drawn from assertions. This is socialism. 
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quote the Duke of Argyll, are 
desired by men, Also, there is 
another thing. Humanity cannot 
be turned into something that it 
is not, through the use of rules 
diametrically unconsonant with it- 
self. Cromwell and his Ironsides 
disappeared. The reign of the 
Saints was brought to an end by 
the reassertion of human nature. 
Collectivism ignores character. It 
forgets the reaction which always 
occurs when the mental balance 
has been unduly disturbed, which 
no power can command. Besides, 
in seeking amid political institu- 
tions the solution of social diffi- 
culties, it is merely encouraging a 
perpetual discussion respecting the 
foundations of society, which with 
us, at least, has no value. By this 
policy the working classes are the 
chief sufferers, for, being incompat- 
ible with order, it hinders the crea- 
tion of wealth and annuls progress. 

Marx acknowledges that the 
strength of the attack of wage- 
earners has grown, as they gained 
allies in ranks of society not im- 
mediately interested in the ques- 
tion; but the effort to enhance 
prices to the consumer by the 
manipulation of parliamentary di- 
visions, and without the compen- 
sations of international free trade, 
will infallibly deprive workmen of 
the sympathy of those outsiders 
who are naturally able to take a 
dispassionate survey. They are 
unlikely to be prejudiced against 
the contents of their own pockets. 
The history of the lessened railway 
dividends earned last year will be 
remembered when the next great 
strike occurs. COollectivism, then, 
is an attempt to return to the pro- 
tection of labour by disguised 
methods. If the artisan, while 
struggling to a higher level, goes 
back upon his past—if he refuses 


1 Study of Sociology. 





* Editor’s remark in the preface to ‘ Capital.’ 
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to follow the leadership of true 
economics—it is safe to predict he 
will never attain his object. His 
strength will be dissipated in run- 
ning after a dozen unattainable 
purposes. He must first of all see 
that, as Mr Herbert Spencer says,! 
for “ the carrying on of social life, 
the old must continue so long as 
the new is not ready,” and that of 
necessity ‘the relation of master 
and workman has to be tolerated, 
because for the time being no other 
will answer so well.” He must 
allow, secondly, that if combina- 
tions are formed by labour to pro- 
tect itself, the free labourer has an 
equal right to do as he pleases, 
while capitalists are also justified 
in combining for self - defence. 
Every one knows that wages and 
prices are primarily kept down all 
over the world by the refusal of 
the great industrial nations to 
adopt free international exchange, 
which prevents goods exchanging 
at their proper value. Free trade 
has not “ exhausted its resources.”? 
Those resources have never been 
used. It is therefore by continu- 
ous development that the working 
classes will reach their goal. It is 
by the practice of the moral vir- 
tues that they will be fitted to ad- 
vance and take advantage of oppor- 
tunities. When these things have 
been grasped, they will give up 
strikes and parliamentary agita- 
tion, where the ultimate victory 
can never be theirs, to make a de- 
mand on capital that it cannot dis- 
regard. They will no longer kick 
against the goad to progress, but 
will fall into its line by taking the 
hand of the capitalist. They will 
offer to increase his surplus-value 
in return for higher wages or closer 
industrial connection. The new 
will then be ready. 
WaARNEFORD Morratt. 
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THE SOFA EXPEDITION AND 


Up to a comparatively recent 
period professional opinion in the 
army was practically unanimous 
in putting a very low value upon 
the West India regiments, rating 
them, for instance, far below any 
Indian troops. But such a view 
must certainly be modified by the 
events of late years ; and probably 
this indicates, not that the earlier 
view was mistaken, but that the 
troops in question have improved. 

These regiments were enrolled 
early in the century out of the 
most warlike among the enfran- 
chised slaves and their immediate 
descendants : thus organised, they 
formed a body resembling in char- 
acter the Houssa police of the 
Gold Coast—bold active soldiers, 
but certainly irregulars rather than 
disciplined troops. In the course 
of time they became more civilised: 
they could not march barefoot, nor 
indeed do anything that was not 
possible for Europeans; and with 
their wilder habits there vanished 
also their wild courage. They 
lost their reputation in the ser- 
vice, their numbers were reduced 
by a half, and they were limited to 
service in the West Indies and on 
the Coast. Even as lately as in 
the Ashanti war of 1874 they seem 
to have been regarded with no con- 
fidence, and kept out of important 
work. Now, however, it begins to 
seem as if civilisation were slowly 
telling, and making them not the 
men they were, but men of a new 
and valuable stamp. All the ex- 
peditions of late years, and most 
noticeably those of this winter 
against the Sofas and Fodi Silah, 
point to the same conclusion. Of 
the Gambia affair definite news 
are not to hand, but at least it 
shows what may happen under 
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THE WEST INDIAN SOLDIER. 


similar circumstances to the best 
fighting men. It is worth while 
to consider briefly the events of 
the expedition against the Sofas, 
because they were of a character 
to throw into strong relief the 
qualities of the soldiery. 

Sofa simply means a foot-soldier ; 
such, at least, is the general expla- 
nation of the word. At all events, 
it is the term applied to men be- 
longing to the army of Samadu, 
or, as the French call him, Sa- 
mory, the one great native king 
of West Africa, whose dominions 
lie south of Timbuctoo and round 
the sources of the Niger, and who 
for twenty years has _ resisted 
French aggression. The Sofas, 
then, are not natives of a common 
tribe united by any tie of blood or 
common soil, but simply a preda- 
tory banditti, kept together by the 
hope of plunder. Towards the end 
of 1892, Samadu, finding himself 
in difficulties for ammunition, sent 
a body some three thousand strong 
to see if they could open communi- 
cations with the coast through the 
British protectorate. This force 
took up its quarters at Herima- 
kuna, which touches the north 
frontier of the British protector- 
ate, but were driven out from 
there by the French early in 1893. 
Some apparently retired after this 
reverse into Samadu’s own terri- 
tory ; a body of 1500 (as far as 
the number can be ascertained) 
were invited by Fori, chief of the 
Sanda Konnos, to march south, 
well into the British protectorate, 
and help him in his wars. They 
established themselves in his coun- 
try at Kerra Yemma, about 150 
miles due east of Freetown: this 
region, lying off the main trade- 
routes, had never been visited by 
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any white man. At all events, 
the Saua Konnos who lay south 
of Fori’s country had, as it after- 
wards appeared, no clear notion 
who the English were. It was, 
then, in ignorance of what a Power 
they were disturbing that they 
invited the Sofas to march inside 
British limits into their own coun- 
try and assail Tekwiama, a frontier 
town of the Mendis, who stretch 
westward nearly to the coast. 
Tekwiama was captured in August 
1893. This was the last straw, 
as its chief Niagua had a written 
treaty with the English. An ex- 
pedition had been on the point of 
starting in May previously, and 
Captain Lendy, inspector-general 
of the frontier police, had repre- 
sented the havoc made by the 
Sofas in the northern parts of the 
protectorate. It was deferred by 
advice from home, at least till 
after the rainy season, which lasts 
from mid-May to mid-October. 
The burning of Tekwiama made 
it inevitable, and in November 
Colonel Ellis, who was command- 
ing the troops in West Africa, 
received ful! authorisation from 
the War Office. His main object 
was, of course, not merely to drive 
these marauders over the frontier, 
which they might cross again at 
their pleasure, but to cut off 
their retreat, and so extirpate 
them. To the north of them 
the French were in force at Heri- 
makuna; the colony itself lay to 
the west of Kerra Yemma, which 
was assumed to be still their head- 
quarters, and their obvious line 
of retreat was eastward. Kerra 
Yemma lay well within the British 
sphere of influence, so that there 
was plenty of room to get be- 
tween them and the French fron- 
tier in that direction. 

On Sunday the 26th of Novem- 
ber half a company of West Indian 
troops went up the river Rokell 
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from Freetown towards Matotoka, 
a frontier police-station. This 
force was designed, firstly, for an 
outpost to stop the Sofas should 
they advance westwards; and, 
secondly, to lead them to expect 
an attack by the direct line from 
Freetown. On Monday night, the 
27th, the main body, consisting of 
about 400 troops in one steamer 
and the carriers in another, sailed 
from Freetown and proceeded also 
up the river, to mislead observers 
as to the direction: they presently 
wheeled round, and, doubling Cape 
Sierra Leone, were landed at Bendu 
in British Sherboro, about a hun- 
dred miles farther down the coast. 
From this point began a march 
which is in itself a remarkable 
achievement in respect of the natu- 
ral obstacles to be surmounted. A 
road in Africa means something 
like a beast’s path through grass: 
throughout the whole expedition 
the column marched in single file. 
The jungle, sometimes of shrub, 
sometimes of cane-grass, is as im- 
penetrable to the eye as a thick 
laurel-hedge: it thins slightly at 
top, so that a man’s head can occa- 
sionally be seen four or five yards. 
The country is full of water, and 
of the endless rivers that had to be 
crossed some were 200 yards broad 
and upwards. The Konno country 
is divided from the coast by a steep 
range, the Kori hills, from 3000 to 
4000 feet above sea-level. There 
are no baggage-animals in West 
Africa—man is the only beast of 
burden: some of the carriers had 
up to 100 lb. on their heads. The 
days were a bare twelve hours, 
and there is practically no twilight, 
so that the march had to be made 
in the heat of the sun; and the 
nights were chilly, especially when 
men slept in the open: no tents 
were carried. Nevertheless the 
column reached Kommendi on De- 
cember 16, having marched 190 
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miles in twelve days (exclusive of 
halts) in the heavy damp heat of 
that malarious country. The prin- 
cipal delay was occasioned by the 
rivers, some of which had to be 
forded at such a depth that short 
men were supported over between 
two taller comrades: others were 
crossed in dug-out canoes, which 
were few and rickety; and at 
some points native engineering 
had to be called in. To cross 
the larger rivers, the usual plan 
is to construct a hammock or 
swing-bridge out of lianas, attach- 
ing either end to high trees to 
allow for the sag in the middle, 
Several of these were available; 
but at points where a means of 
crossing had to be improvised, they 
showed great ingenuity. On one 
occasion they joined together the 
rafts which they themselves used 
for transit, and so made a floating 
bridge, which they supported with 
thin poles from underneath to 
increase its power of flotation. 
On another, under strong pressure, 
and after demanding a week to do 
the work in, they produced a sort 
of trestle - bridge across a river 
thirty yards wide and six feet deep 
in a space of two hours. 

At Kommendi the column closed 
up. Tekwiama was only a half- 
day’s march from this point, and 
here the first trace of the Sofas 
was met with. It was a great 
town, or (as is usual) group of 
towns, each enclosed in a war- 
fence, which was hacked through 
in places. Outside one of the 
towns was a mass of corpses, 
many beheaded, all with their 
hands tied. The Sofas had laid 
them out in rows, and mounted 
the horses (of which they had a 
few with them), and trampled them 
to death. These people seem to 
have reached a point of malignant 
brutality scarcely to be believed, 
and which it would he shocking 
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to describe. One instance will be 
sufficient. It was a common prac- 
tice of theirs, merely and literally 
for amusement, to take pregnant 
women and do to them as they 
had done to these prisoners. Along 
the whole of the route which they 
had followed in quitting Tekwiama, 
the troops on their march would 
find here a leg, there a hand, or 
it might be a baby with its head 
hacked off. Enough and more 
than enough has been made of 
their work in the illustrated papers. 
But a wonderful change came over 
the West Indian troops from Tek- 
wiama onwards. Previously they 
had been grumbling at the weight 
of their rifles. From this out at 
every halt men would be seen 
polishing them with any bit of 
grease available, and nursing them 
like babies. The revivalist ele- 
ment is strong among these people. 
Every Sunday, at the halt, they 
held meetings and sang hymns till 
late into the night, and over the 
bodies at Tekwiama they prayed 
and cursed like Scott’s Covenan- 
ters. An old sergeant came up to 
an officer and told him how in 
another expedition “ he had sowed 
the seed of the Word with bullets 
and ploughed in faith with the 
bayonet,” and meant to do the 
same among the Sofas. 

One thing was a puzzle. Other 
corpses in the town itself were not 
tied, and seemed more recent than 
those outside. At the same time 
vague rumours of a French attack 
upon this place were gathered. 
These reports were curiously con- 
firmed by the finding of a couple of 
envelopes addressed to Lieutenant 
Maritz lying inthe bush. Still no 
importance was attached to this 
discovery, and it was only from a 
French tirailleur taken at Waima 
that a clear account was received. 
The Saua Konnos had expected that 
the Sofas would hand over Tek- 
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wiama to them, and content them- 
selves with the loot ; but the Sofas 
liked their quarters, and remained 
there. The Konnos in revenge 
sent word north to Maritz at 
Tembikundu, near the sources of 
the Niger, and he accordingly 
came down into British territory, 
surprised the Sofas, and drove them 
out of Tekwiama with heavy loss, 
which accounted for the scattered 
corpses in the town. They re- 
treated northwards through the 
Konno country, burning the vil- 
lages ; and on crossing the Bagbwé 
river, which marks off the Sanda 
Konnos from the Saua Konnos, 
they cut down the big hammock- 
bridge which they had made to 
invade the country. All this must 
have happened in November, about 
a month before the English column 
appeared. Once Tekwiama was 
passed the expedition was in hostile 
country, and pressed on rapidly. 
The first sign of resistance was 
met at Kurando, which was barri- 
caded but not defended: a little 
farther on, just before Yallu, a 
stream was reached, and the ad- 
vance-party surveying it were met 
by a fire from the bush on the 
other side which wounded the 
officer, one or two of the soldiers, 
and also a captive who had been 
taken during a halt of the advance- 
party at Kurando. This man had 
no luck. The sentry had seen him 
in the bush just aiming his bun- 
dook (or trade gun) at the party 
halted in Kurando, and fired at 
him. The bullet struck the gun 
on the muzzle and knocked it into 
splinters, which opened up his face. 
He was seized, and forced to guide 
the column: being thus in front, 
he had the misfortune to be 


wounded a second time in the 
same day, and by his own men. 
However, after he had accompanied 
the force to Waima he was quite 
unwilling to part with it; and 
seemed to regard the continuous 
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firing from Yallu onwards as an 
excellent piece of diversion. 

The bush was so dense that the 
enemy could remain with perfect 
impunity only a few yards from 
the path; two men sitting down 
two yards apart could not see 
each other through it. A little 
black dog had taken a fancy to 
accompany the column from Bendu 
onwards as far as Yallu, which 
the advance party entered after 
exchanging some shots. After a 
halt here they proceeded, and al- 
most immediately observed a trace 
of blood on the path. Immediately 
there was a shout that they had 
hit some one, at all events. The 
blood increased as they went on, 
expecting to find one of the enemy 
dead or dying, when suddenly a 
turn of the path revealed the head 
of the little black dog. He had 
strayed a few yards into the bush 
at Yallu and been at once snapped 
up ; the head was probably left in 
this way as some sort of fetish. 
Their fetishes were curious. The 
column soon learnt to look out for 
firing whenever they reached any 
water—if it was only a chance 
puddle in the path. Another was 
imitation. The officer in charge 
of the advance party used, at 
towns or in any noticeable place, 
to leave a short note for Colonel 
Ellis, with details about the road 
and country generally: this was 
clipped in a split stick and set up 
somewhere. Very soon there be- 
gan to appear rival bits of paper 
in rival cleft-sticks beside the ori- 
ginal. The natives slipped in 
between gaps in the column and 
counteracted the white man’s fetish 
by an opposition one. 

On the 20th the march was ar- 
rested in the neighbourhood of 
Yallu, and various detachments 
were sent out to burn towns of 
the Konnos, as a punishment for 
their share in the attack on Tek- 
wiama. This involved pretty con- 
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tinuous skirmishing, but the object 
here was rather to inflict loss of 
property than of life, and the 
troops confined themselves to brush- 
ing away resistance. On the 21st 
the column struck northwards to 
Waima, and the fighting this day 
assumed a more considerable as- 
pect. Numerous wounds were re- 
ceived, but happily none very 
serious. This was partly owing 
to the character of the trade guns 
(sold at 7s. 6d. each) and the trade 
powder: still, these guns will put 
the head of an old nail or piece of 
kettle further into a man than is 
desirable; and the comparative 
immunity was due mainly to the 
tactics adopted. The orders were, 
that when firing began a halt 
should be called—the men to sit 
down facing alternately right and 
left: it was in the discretion of 
officers to pour volleys into the 
bush or let the men reply to in- 
dividual shots. The lower part 
of the bush was so thick that 
neither party could see the other, 
and the steadier men remained 
longest in their position. When 
there were barricades, the pro- 
cedure was to wait for the na- 
tives to fire, then fire a volley, 
and charge before they had time 
to reload; and in no single case 
did they stand, as, except cer- 
tain tribes who make war ex- 
clusively by night, they are not 
sword fighters. Generally speak- 
ing, native tactics are Homeric. 
A certain number of picked men 
on either side engage first, while 
the great bulk of the combatants 
practically look on until one side 
begins to give ground. The moral 
is, that civilised troops should 
never retreat under these circum- 
stances, as a fire that was already 
galling will become overwhelming 
if resistance abates. There is no 
doubt, however, that this business 
of marching through bush full of 
an unseen enemy, when every man 
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is at every instant exposed to be 
potted at from behind a hedge, is 
one of the most trying experiences 
for troops, and the West Indian 
soldiers stood it with perfect cheer- 
fulness. Heavy attacks were made 
on the rear throughout the day ; 
and one West Indian private dis- 
tinguished himself in a charac- 
teristic way. At the halt in Kur- 
ando an orange-tree in fruit was 
discovered and appreciated. This 
gentleman very shortly came to 
the doctor with a tragic tale. 
“His belly cut him bad.” The 
doctor upbraided him with oranges, 
but he denied it indignantly: 
“Swah, sah ; not touch one,.sah.” 
The doctor said nothing, but ad- 
ministered a strong emetic, and, 
amid the jeers of his comrades, the 
unfortunate effectively confuted 
himself ; and, once he was par- 
tially recovered, took to his heels 
and fled. “Dat man dam liar, 
sah; see him eat two dozen 
oranges.” The doctor came upon 
him later, groaning and abject, 
and called him a coward: some 
firing was going on. This rankled 
in his soul, and for the rest of the 
march he established his honour 
by hanging behind in the rear 
when the enemy were attacking, 
waiting at corners of the path, and 
discharging his Martini into a 
whole line of them. In the even- 
ing he would come and call upon 
his traducer to recant. 

A remarkable feature of the 
Konnos’ attack was the noise they 
made—shouts, answering cries, and 
war-horns all sounding in the bush 
at short distances from the path. 
They had no idea of rifle-fire, and 
freely exposed themselves at two 
or three hundred yards, when there 
was rising ground. But they had 
men, trained apparently for the 
purpose, whose voice carried across 
the valleys (where the mountain 
made a kind of sounding- board) 
from a distance at which nobody 
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troubled to fire at them. These 
people continually threatened some 
obscure disaster. ‘‘ What you do 
to-day, you do; to-morrow you 
see.” ‘You cook your rice to- 
day; to-morrow we put salt in 
your water.” It was generally 
understood that a night - attack 
was threatened. Unhappily, no 
one realised that they were threat- 
ening not what they would do 
themselves, but what they ex- 
pected Maritz to do; they must 
have heard from him that he was 
starting. 

The column rested a day at 
Waima to allow convoys of pro- 
visions to come in. There were 
two coming by distinct routes: 
one arrived a few hours after 
Waima was occupied, as was ap- 
pointed; the second had to be 
met next day, and the march was 
to be resumed on the 23d. But 
on the morning of that day, as 
everybody knows, the French force 
attacked. The Saua Konnos had 
sent word to Lieutenant Maritz, 
who, as has been said, had helped 
them to drive the Sofas out of 
Tekwiama, that their country was 
invaded. Who the invaders were 
they did not know themselves, 
though they must have known 
long before Maritz attacked that 
they were not Sofas ; but probably 
they told Maritz that the Sofas 
had come back, whether they 
themselves knew the difference or 
not. The message which Colonel 
Ellis had sent as early as the 13th 
can never have been delivered, not 
unnaturally, as the hostile Konno 
country lay between Tembikundu 
and Banguma, whence it was sent. 
At all events, the French started 
for Waima under a false impres- 
sion, and accomplished the march 
in a day and a half: the plan of 
attack was probably that which 
had been employed at Tekwiama. 
Lieutenant Maritz was the only 
European in the force, which con- 
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sisted of twenty - five Senegalese 
tirailleurs, who resemble the 
Houssa police, being simply bare- 
foot savages, trained to use Euro- 
pean weapons, picked men from 
warlike tribes, who keep the spirit 
of the races to which they belong. 
Behind these was a number, prob- 
ably under a hundred, of friendly 
natives armed with chassepots, 
and behind all a force of over 
1000 swordsmen ready to rush in 
when the fire should have pro- 
duced its effect. When the firing 
began the West Indian troops 
left their huts, and took their 
places behind the shelter or breast- 
work of plantain stalks. The 
chief loss occurred in getting to 
the shelter; it was heavy enough 
to have disturbed any troops, for 
the repeating-rifles enabled the 
attackers to make terrible use of 
their momentary opportunity. It 
was dark, but at 15 or 20 yards— 
the bush was no farther off—men 
standing up were visible enough 
against the sky-line. The frontier 
police could not stand it: they fled 
back from the shelter into their 
huts, and began firing wildly in all 
directions through the doors and 
walls. Their unfortunate officer, 
Captain Lendy, was apparently 
killed by one of these shots, as he 
was endeavouring to bring them 
back to their places. This force is 
recruited among the half-civilised 
blacks ; so that there were on the 
ground types of all three classes— 
the Senegalese, who were brave 
like Ashantis or Dahomey Ama- 
zons ; the frontier police, who be- 
haved as it was thought thirty 
years back that West Indian 
troops would behave ; and, lastly, 
the disciplined West Indian troops, 
who by all consent behaved per- 
fectly. The disaster was bad 
enough; but had there been a 
surprise, had they wavered, had 
the firing even ceased in regularity 
for an instant, there might have 
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been an inrush of the larger force 
from behind, and anything might 
have happened. As it was, of 
the twenty-five tirailleurs, twenty 
shared the fate of their unhappy 
commander ; one was taken in the 
bush, and accompanied the expedi- 
tion into Freetown, assisting with 
tremendous enthusiasm at the 
attack on Bagbwema. 

The necessities of the wounded 
and the general upset of plans 
made it impossible for Colonel 
Ellis to start till the third day 
after the attack, and it was, under 
the circumstances, a proof of ex- 
traordinary resolution that he did 
not abandon the enterprise. 

To begin with, all the friendly 
natives — Niagua’s people — who 
had accompanied the expedition so 
far, took fright at what they had 
seen, and, after the attack ceased, 
slipped off in parties into the bush. 
Among them were the only two 
men in the expedition who knew 
the way to the Sofas’ camp—a 
loss which might have been seri- 
ous, and was at least discouraging. 
Immediately after the firing ceased, 
other natives came in, Saua Kon- 
nos, who clapped their hands—the 
native way of expressing thanks— 
when they saw white men in pos- 
session of the place. They were 
interviewed by the interpreters, 
and went off promising to bring 
up carriers. Only when they did 
not reappear the staff realised 
what had happened. They had 
come in, believing that the French 
force was in Waima, and when 
they learnt that these were the 
same men who had been burning 
their towns, they were afraid to 
return. In addition to the loss 
of guides, which fortunately did 
not lead to mischief, the absence 
of the extra force of carriers was 
a grave matter. About fifty 
friendly natives, men who wanted 
to recover wives from the Sofas, 
were actually in camp at Waima, 


and neither these nor the extra 
contingent expected from Niagua 
could be persuaded to come on. 
The heavy hospital-train was a 
frightful encumbrance ; the paths 
would not admit of a hammock, 
and the road had to be cleared for 
almost every foot of the way by 
cutting jungle. Three days more 
had been spent in Waima than 
the plans provided for, and this 
created difficulties for supplies 
which were accentuated daily by 
the retardation of the march. No 
food could be got in the country, 
for the natives cultivate nothing 
but a little rice. The Sofas 
had made a desert wherever they 
passed, and they were known to 
be at least four days’ mafch dis- 
tant—it proved to be seven. This 
was a combination of difficulties 
which few men would have cared 
to face. But Colonel Ellis felt 
that, having got these marauders 
now hemmed in, he would not let 
them slip. The French blocked 
their retreat northwards; to the 
north-west of them was an outpost 
of frontier police at Kintiballia ; 
half a company of the West In- 
dian Regiment lay due west of 
their camp at Matotoka; another 
detachment of the police was at 
Tikonko to the south; and only 
three days’ march from Bagbwema 
was Tungea, where forty police were 
stationed, and Bunjo, the chief of 
Mongherri, at Colonel Ellis’s direc- 
tion, had collected his war-boys 
to the same spot. It was’ well 
this precaution was taken, for while 
the column was still at Waima the 
Sofas attacked Tungea in force; 
but they met a steady resistance, 
and were driven back with loss 
by the police, and pursued for a 
long distance by the Mendis, It 
proves, if proof were needed, the 
severity of the attack upon Waima, 
that the same body who did so 
well at Tungea were disorganised 
by the tirailleurs’ tire, although 
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not directed upon the part of the 
line which they were appointed to 
defend. 

It may seem extraordinary that 
no news should have reached the 
Sofas, as certainly none did, that 
an invading force was on their 
tracks, although the march was 
thus delayed and interrupted. This 
was the direct consequence of 
their own barbarity. They had 
made a wilderness round them- 
selves. For four days the column 
marched along the road which the 
Sofas had followed on their return 
from Tekwiama, easily known by 
the devastation, and during those 
four days not a living soul was 
seen: even the standing rice in 
the fields had been destroyed, such 
of it as the enemy could not carry 
with them. The column was on 
half rations, and had been reduced 
. to eating the fresh rice where they 
could get it—a most pernicious 
diet : the native carriers, knowing 
the consequences, would not touch 
it till absolutely compelled by 
hunger. At Yardu on the Bagbwe, 
a branch of the Bum river, the 
advance-guard saw natives on the 
other side. The troops were im- 
mediately ordered to conceal them- 
selves, and the interpreters were 
sent forward. They were in- 
structed to pretend to be slave- 
traders asking where the Sofas 
were, that they might deal with 
them. The natives explained that 
they were Sanda Konnos who 
had been friendly to the Sofas, 
and were still friendly to their 
own chief Fori, who was acting 
with the Sofas. But the latter, 
on their way back after the de- 
feat by Maritz, had wantonly 
burnt Yardu, which was on their 
road, and these were men who 
had escaped into the bush. The 
interpreter then explained that 
he had white men with him com- 
ing to punish the Sofas; where- 
upon the Konnos consented wil- 
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lingly to guide them. They took 
the column to Kerra Yemma, 
which had for long been the Sofas’ 
headquarters, and where the hor- 
rors remaining surpassed those of 
all other places. Up to this point 
progress had been slow; but now 
Colonel Ellis left the sick undercon- 
voy to come on as best they could, 
and after a rapid march of about 
sixteen miles, bivouacked within 
six miles of Bagbwema. As the 
guides were Konnos, and Fori, 
their chief, was with the Sofas, 
they were tied up when the column 
approached striking distance, lest 
they should give the alarm to 
their own tribesmen; but at this 
point a too humane sergeant gave 
the guides some biscuit, and un- 
tied their hands that they might 
eat,—then, leaving them with feet 
bound, went to cook his own 
supper. Not unnaturally they got 
free and bolted. There was, of 
course, a great commotion, and it 
was proposed to press on at once ; 
but Colonel Ellis knew, as he 
points out in his despatch, that 
the natives would not travel even 
this distance by night. 

They would of course start at 
dawn and run on ahead, so that, 
to forestall them, it was necessary 
to strike camp at two o'clock, 
and in the dark it is almost im- 
possible to get along the paths. 
The column took nearly five hours 
covering the distance. The ad- 
vance-guard reached Bagbwema 
a little after six, at almost the 
same moment as the escaped guides 
entered Fori’s camp. The town 
lay in the angle of two branches 
of the Bum river; and the Sofas, 
if they expected to be attacked at 
all, believed the approach to be 
from the west across the river, 
never dreaming that the English 
would come round behind them 
from the east. Fori’s people were 
in an open town farther from the 
point at which the path debouched 
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upon a clearing; in front was the 
ring-fence enclosing the fortified 
town where the Sofas were. They 
were taken entirely by surprise: 
some bolted into the bush as they 
saw the companies enter the open, 
and double to the right and left, 
enclosing the stockade, and detach- 
ing a party to clear the Konnos 
out of the open town. Parties of 
Sofas posted themselves at the four 
gates, and opened a sharp fire with 
their chassepots from them ; but 
the stockade itself was not prop- 
erly lined. A seven-pounder was 
brought to bear on one gate, and 
soon reduced it ; but the Sofas had 
already begun to bolt for the bush, 
where the men were lying down 
from seventy to twenty yards from 
the stockade: a company fixed 
bayonets to enter the town, but no 
resistance was offered, and prob- 
ably not one man used his steel. 
There may have been 700 of the 
Sofas in all; about 400 were found 
killed when the firing ceased. 
Seventy or eighty were taken 
as prisoners to Tungea, and then 
handed over to Bunjo to do as 
he pleased with them. These men 
were brought in from the bush by 
parties sent out to fetch in strag- 
glers after the town was cleared. 
One of the West Indian soldiers, 
already a marked man, distin- 
guished himself in this business. 
At three o’clock these search par- 
ties were recalled; but this cor- 
poral went round to the prisoners 
whom the Sofas had there, and 
got one who knew where these 
people were hiding. He went off 
again into the bush alone with his 
guide and his rifle, and was heard 
no more of till he reappeared at 
nightfall, driving in a string of 
nine Sofas, all neatly tied up. He 
said he had left several in the 
bush, but could not manage more 
than nine, so he wanted the others 
sent for. He had gone round 
quietly, and came upon them hid- 
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ing by twos and threes, threatened 
them with his rifle, and made 
them lay down their arms, while 
the guide tied them up. Every 
man has his own taste, and this 
was not unlike tiger-hunting on 
foot, except that he had not needed 
to fire his rifle. A Sofa is a dis- 
agreeable object to look at, with 
his teeth filed, so that the mouth 
presents two sharply serrated bars 
of bone. 670 women and children 
were taken, whom the Sofas were 
keeping for slave-dealing purposes, 
and also as their temporary wives : 
they had no fixed domestic insti- 
tutions. From these people ter- 
rible tales were collected about the 
treatment of captives. 

During the halt at Bagbwema, 
which lasted altogether three days, 
the women used to gather round 
any white officer passing, especi- 
ally Colonel Ellis, and fall on 
their knees clapping their hands. 
It was a great matter that they 
were liberated, but they were for 
the moment a frightful addition 
to the troubles already existing. 
It had been, of course, impos- 
sible to direct any reinforcement 
of supplies to join the column 
in the country occupied by the 
Sofas, and the great difficulty of 
finding carriers had limited severe- 
ly the amount which could be 
brought along. Hardly any food 
was found in Bagbwema,—ap- 
parently want of supplies had 
prompted their attack on Tungea. 
Messengers were immediately sent 
out to order up provisions to this 
place, but the three days’ march 
thither was a matter of terrible 
trial, and the nature of the 
bush which the hospital party 
had to hack through increased 
the labour. Surgeon-Major Mor- 
gan had his own hands worn 
almost to the bone with using the 
hatchet. The route lay through 
marshy ground, the worst met in 
the whole expedition, and the 
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weather was rainy. From Waima 
to Tungea, except while halted at 
Bagbwema, the men slept in the 
open, and on four nights under 
tropical rain. 

Enough has been said to demon- 
strate that in point of fighting 
quality the West Indian troops 
are regulars of good class. The 
qualities they lack are precisely 
those of irregulars: they cannot 
be induced except under pressure 
to double, and the barefoot tirail- 
leur was very contemptuous of 
their inability to advance silently 
upon Bagbwema. In marching 
power, under great difficulties of 
ground and climate, they proved 
themselves first-rate: Colonel 
Ellis’s despatch establishes this 
conclusively, by figures which need 
not be reproduced. <A very small 
proportion of them needed to 
return with the hospital-train ; 
whereas of five Royal Engineers, 
picked men fresh from England, 
who started in good health, one 
died, and the remaining four came 
in in hammocks. If the expedi- 
tion had done nothing else than 
prove such capacity to exist among 
these troops, it would have been 
almost worth doing; but it did a 
great deal more. It rooted out 
as pernicious a nest of lustful mur- 
derous banditti as ever existed, 
and accomplished its work with- 
out the loss of a single life in the 
conflict on our own side. And 
in a very different direction it 
did good, too, for while it demon- 
strated to natives inland that the 
French were not the only Euro- 
pean Power in West Africa, it 
also proved to the world that two 
great nations could show temper 
and self-control under very trying 
circumstances. 

This is the credit side of the 
balance-sheet ; but it has a deplor- 
able counterpart in the loss of 
gallant and honourable men. Out 


of twenty officers who accompanied - 
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the main body throughout, Captain 
Lendy and Lieutenants Liston and 
Wroughton were shot down at 
Waima. Lieutenant Margesson 
died in less than a fortnight after 
his return to Freetown ; and most 
unhappily, Colonel Ellis, broken 
down by his unceasing exertions on 
the march and by the tremendous 
strain imposed upon him by the 
international collision at Waima, 
with the anxious correspondence it 
involved, only lived long enough 
to reach Teneriffe on his home- 
ward voyage. He lived sufficiently 
long, however, to see the blame 
which had rashly been imputed to 
him exchanged for the warmest 
commendation from the quarters 
whence praise is of most value. It 
is hardly necessary to make men- 
tion of the local press at Freetown, 
which persisted in its statements 
that the Sofas were a deserving and 
peaceful population, who asked no 
better than to be friends with the 
English, and whom Colonel Ellis 
had for his own ends persecuted. 
If one mentions such an opinion, it 
is not because it has any value in 
itself, but merely because it is 
typical of all that was most strenu- 
ously opposed by Colonel Ellis, 
whose influence was great on the 
West Coast, not merely as a 
soldier but as an administrator. 
Anybody who reads his books—he 
wrote several—cannot fail to rec- 
ognise something of the man’s 
character. He was bitter in speech ; 
and the emancipated negro received 
small flattery at his hands, But 
the leading feature in his nature 
was a hatred of cant, religious or 
political, and of the sort of mis- 
government which proceeds from 
cant; and a sentimental view of 
the negro character is the greatest 
obstacle to improvement on the 
Coast. That he did not grudge 
praise to men of colour when they 
behaved like men, his dispatch 
sufficiently shows; and any one 
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who was present at the latter part 
of the march on Baghbwema saw 
proofs of tenderness in him which 
seemed almost inconsistent with 
that hard and stern nature. He 
was very fond of children ; and at 
two or three points little black 
babies, deserted by their mothers, 
were found along the path. 
Colonel Ellis picked up the little 
creatures and carried them along 
himself, trying to keep life in them 
till some native woman was found 
to take them in charge. His 
troops followed him with perfect 
confidence, and deservedly ; for, if 
life was lost on this expedition, at 
least it was not wasted by any 
mistake for which our officers or 
troops were answerable. 

An empire like that which 
Queen Victoria possesses can only 
be held by an annual expendi- 
ture of blood; her soldiers “ have 
bought her the same with the 
sword and the flame, and salted it 
down with their bones,” as Mr 
Kipling sings, grimly enough. 
These West African possessions 
are costly in this respect to main- 
tain: all that can be done is to 
reduce the outlay of life to a 
minimum. The more completely 
the West India troops can be 
trusted, the less need that outlay 
be: and it is small indeed in 
comparison to what it once was, 
when European troops were sta- 
tioned there. European officers, 
men of education, and bred to a 
certain self-restraint, can keep 
their lives there safely enough in 
most cases by observing precau- 
tions; but the ordinary British 
soldier has not the sense to take 
care of himself. Some old diaries 
which have come into the present 
writer's hands illustrate in a 
terribly prosaic manner what 
soldiering meant in West Africa 
during the days of Napoleon’s wars. 

Mr James K. sailed in Novem- 
ber 1800 with Colonel Fraser’s 
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West African Corps, and after a 
year at Goree was detached with 
a company to Sierra Leone, where 
he was unrelieved for nearly two 
years and a half. Even at pres- 
ent the worst thing about life 
there is its monotony. But no 
European officer need now re- 
main at Freetown for more than 
a year and a half at a stretch. 
When he is there, he belongs to a 
mess averaging about twenty-five 
members; he lives in a town of 
over 30,000 inhabitants, with a 
certain European society, though 
a small one, outside that of his 
regiment ; and, above all, mails 
arrive from England thrice fort- 
nightly : the sincerest compassion 
shown on the Coast is for the man 
who gets no letters. Here is the 
entry in K.’s diary for January 
23, 1802 (twenty months after he 
left England): “ At three o’clock 
in the morning out of bed to read 
letters received from Ireland by 
the brig Peggies—the first I re- 
ceived since I came to Africa: a 
reprieve to a sentenced criminal 
could scarcely be more acceptable. 
But no pleasure in this life with- 
out a mixture of pain; heard of 
the decease of many dear friends.” 
Even the news of war and peace 
did not reach these outlying re- 
gions till months after hostilities 
had ceased or begun. As for 
society, there were two officers at 
first, and apparently a governor 
living in Fort Thornton. In May 
1803, the senior officer returned to 
Goree, and K. was left alone in 
command—an anxious position for 
so young a man, as shortly after 
news came that war was declared 
with France. But the responsi- 
bility of the post was its least dis- 
agreeable feature: the climate 
was then what it is now (the 
boots a man takes off at night are 
blue mouldy by morning); there 
was no attempt at sanitation ; 
and though there was a surgeon, 
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medicine and medical skill were 
not at their present pitch of effi- 
ciency. K. himself suffered ter- 
ribly from the first, when he notes 
quaintly enough: “5th February 
1802.—Took a fever ; (thank God) 
was very much recovered in ten 
days.” Between June 8th and 
July 2lst of that year the com- 
pany was reduced from 78 to 64, 
and out of the 64 there were 53 
“sick and dying fast.” K. himself, 
after a succession of attacks, was 
invalided home in April 1804. At 
that date, of a company which had 
reached Goree in January 1801, 100 
strong, 20 were extant, 17 had been 
discharged, 9 killed in action or 
died of wounds, 1 hanged himself, 1 
deserted, and 52 died of sickness. 
Out of 33 women and children 
who had accompanied the corps, 7 
were alive, 2 had been sent home, 
the rest were dead. Nowadays 
white women practically do not 
exist on the Coast ; but it is worth 
mentioning that both K. and his 
brother brought wives out to Goree, 
who lived there for years and bore 
several children, and both they and 
their children were healthy and 
long-lived. 

Hardly less pitiable reading than 
these death-rolls is the brief diary, 
a record of monotony, broken only 
by notes of misconduct and the 
barbarous punishments which in 
that age a humane and reflecting 
gentleman, as this man’s writings 
show him to have been, did not 
hesitate to inflict. These unfor- 
tunate human beings, pent in be- 
tween the sea and a jungle inhabit- 
ed by savages of the worst type, 
with no prospects to look forward 
to, with their comrades dying about 
them like flies, drank and made 
beasts of themselves, and were 
driven as beasts are when humane 
societies are not looking. Here 
are phrases out of the register :— 

“ December 26. Impossible to pre- 
vent drinking. March 17 (Sunday). 





No parade; men very quiet, con- 
sidering the day. eb. 20. Connor, 
75 lashes. March 2. Chadwick, 250 
lashes. March 20. Corporal M‘Gowan 
attempted to desert, but was taken 
concealed on an American just when 
she was going to sail: 250 lashes. 
March 25. Chadwick absented him- 
self ; was brought in by a maroon; re- 
ceived 150 lashes, half his sentence.” 


A certain Alexander Ross was per- 
petually in trouble,—reduced, re- 
moved from being hospital orderly, 
reprimanded, confined to barracks, 
and the rest of it. Finally,— 
“On Alexander Ross leaving the 
hospital, it was found he had drank 
twelve bottles of wine belonging to 
the sick ; however, there was no posi- 
tive proof. At four o'clock broke his 
confinement and ran into the wood, 
but was caught by a maroon: he said 
he was going to cut his throat, as he 
was ashamed of his comrades and 
everyone he met.” 


It was not without plenty to 
show for it that the place got 
its evil name of the “ White 
Man’s Grave.” Nowadays we have 
changed most of that. It is pos- 
sible for a person who is not un- 
reasonably sanguine to think of 
civilisation ultimately spreading 
along the coast and inwards where 
the climate is better. Habits of in- 
dustry may spring up; the native 
may cease to be what history has 
made him, a mere barterer of jungle 
products, and become a tiller of 
the soil. At present the working 
man in Freetown has learnt little 
from Europe except how to organ- 
ise a strike: if you give him a 
wheelbarrow, he fills it and puts it 
on his head; he digs by scraping 
towards himself with the blade as 
a dog does with his paws; but the 
West Indian soldiers can throw up 
a redoubt fast enough, and the 
lessons they have learnt under 
drill, and the moral qualities it 
has given them, may come, gradu- 
ally indeed, but eventually, even 
to the free citizens of Liberia. 
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GOVERNMENT 


A SUPPRESSED insurrection is 
usually supposed to leave the 
victorious ruler stronger than he 
was before; and such, perhaps, is 
the immediate effect of the late 
unsuccessful mutiny against the 
authority of Lord Rosebery. All 
things considered, we do not know 
that it is much to be regretted. 
Ministers may have prolonged their 
lease of office for a few months; 
but if the time so gained shall help 
to open the eyes of the public to 
the real character of the men who 
pose before them as the popular 
champions of the day, the Govern- 
ment will have little reason to 
congratulate themselves on their 
triumph. Sympathy would cer- 
tainly be wasted on the selfish 
and venal crew who, while boast- 
ing that the Government was 
at their mercy, suddenly found 
themselves at the mercy of the 
Government. Gentlemen who 
run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds not unfrequently dis- 
play the worst qualities of both,— 
the timidity of the hare without 
her sagacity, and the greed of the 
dog without his fidelity. Nobody 
can be sorry when the tables are 
turned on such men as these: 
and they must remember, too, that 
the same considerations which pre- 
vented them from voting against 
Government on the 9th of April, 
must restrain them in future 
from indulging in their favourite 
amusement on a smaller scale. 
To parade your independence by 
opposing the Ministry as often 
as it does not touch your pocket, 
and to cringe before the Govern- 
ment whip as often as it does, is 
doubtless a very pretty game while 
it lasts. But it is very short 
whist indeed. A series of petty 
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reverses and studied insults are 
what no Government can long en- 
dure. The effect, of course, is not 
so immediate as that of a hostile 
vote on a question of confidence. 
But the ultimate consequences are 
equally mischievous. A Cabinet 
which still occupies a dignified and 
honourable position, when beaten 
on any great question of policy or 
conduct, may appeal to the country 
with some hope of seeing the 
decision of Parliament reversed. 
This was what happened in 1857. 
But no Administration can hope 
for such a result as this which has 
been exposed to a perpetual cur- 
rent of contempt, whose authority 
has been sapped by its daily in- 
roads, and whose character has 
been lowered by prolonged sub- 
mission to them. No Government 
can long survive the loss of its 
self-respect and moral influence. 
The Radicals will find that they 
have to give up the game of bark- 
ing and biting at Lord Rosebery’s 
heels, and forcing him into all 
kinds of ignominious embarrass- 
ments, on pain of incurring the 
same penalty which awaited them © 
three weeks ago had they perse- 
vered in their rebellious attitude. 
Many members representing im- 
portant constituencies north of the 
Trent and north of the Tweed are 
pure Londoners—crucial specimens 
of the “carpet-bagger,” with no 
local knowledge, local popularity, 
or local interest. They have been 
allowed their fling, and the public 
have applauded their honesty. 
But at the first sign of real danger 
a hand has been held up, and they 
are warned that their liberty is 
revoked. Some of them may not 
intend to offer themselves as candi- 
dates again ; and to these, of course, 
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it is of primary importance to 
extend the life of the present Par- 
liament as long as possible. A seat 
in the House of Commons often 
leads to other seats,—a director- 
ship or chairmanship, with agree- 
able accompaniments. Some of 
the least objectionable of the 
party may be patronised by great 
ladies, and their wives and daugh- 
ters obtain glimpses into good so- 
ciety which will last them their 
lives. A fig for the British con- 
stitution! We talk of golden joys, 
—of the world of fashion, and the 
smiles of peeresses. 

Those, on the other hand, who 
do mean to try their luck again 
at the next general election have 
a lively sense of favours to come, 
and will only do as they are 
told. They may get leave, of 
course, to run riot now and then 
for the sake of appearances, when 
it can do no possible harm, either 
present or future, direct or in- 
direct. But they will deceive 
nobody a second time ; and if they 
go beyond this they will again 
hear the crack of the whip, and 
hasten again to make their peace. 
Secure against the defection of 
this particular class, the Govern- 
ment may be able to hold on till 
next August, to exact another 
autumn session—which, in spite of 
Sir William Harcourt’s statement, 
they are said to be contemplating— 
and to dissolve, if possible, on the 
new register in January. Such 
are understood to be their present 
intentions. But there is many a 
slip between the cup and the lip; 
and we are far from saying that 
another crisis may not be in store 
for us within the next few weeks 
or months, 

The Ministerial majority, with- 
out the Parnellites, is only twenty- 
six ; and Ministers themselves do 
not possess the confidence of the 
party. The three hundred and 


forty-three gentlemen who keep 
them in office are not actuated 
by any faith in Lord Rosebery 
or Sir William Harcourt — not 
that kind of faith, we mean, which 
the Radical Liberal party re- 
posed in Mr Gladstone, or the 
Conservatives in Lord Beacons- 
field, Lord Derby, or Lord Salis- 
bury. They have, we repeat, no 
confidence in their leaders as such, 
and only desire to make use of 
them for the furtherance of par- 
ticular objects. If these do not 
seem likely to be immediately pro- 
moted by the continuance of the 
present Government in office, such 
men have no other reason to desire 
it, except the one already men- 
tioned, by which all alike are not 
actuated. Should Ministers seem 
not only incapable of passing 
such measures, but also lukewarm 
in pursuit of them, the disap- 
pointed group may think it good 
policy to punish their delinquen- 
cies, and read them a lesson which 
they will not forget another time. 
When a Government has only such 
precarious support to rely upon, 
and when its credit has been 
already damaged by two defeats, 
and some victories which were 
little better, no one can tell what 
accident may bring it to the 
ground. It is contrary to all 
experience that a Government 
should last long after undergoing 
what the present Miristry have 
undergone. 

Experience, indeed, is not so 
sure a guide now as it might have 
been a few yearsago. The temper 
of the present Ministers, and the 
character of that grateful band 
to whom the argumentum ad 
crumenam has just been addressed 
with such effect, have produced be- 
tween them a situation quite new 
in the history of the House of 
Commons; and it is impossible 
to reason from what happened in 
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1839, in 1851, and in 1873, to 
what may happen in 1894. In 
every Government and in every 
Parliament there have been some 
such men as we have mentioned. 
But they are now so abundant as 
to exercise an influence which they 
never exercised before, and to 
leaven the whole mass. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in a well- 
known section of the House of 
Commons, all sense of independ- 
ence, dignity, and honour, all 
recognition of principles and real 
patriotism, are as completely dead 
as if it consisted only of flunkeys 
and prize-fighters. 

Still, for all this, we cannot help 
retaining some faith in the work- 
ing of that general law which 
decrees that discredited and de- 
moralised Ministers, leaning only 
on the votes of divided and dis- 
cordant parties, with dwindling 
majorities, and without any leader 
who either inspires enthusiasm in 
his own party or has any great 
name to conjure with in the 
country, are doomed to speedy 
dissolution, though it may be im- 
possible to predict at any given 
moment from what quarter the 
blow is to descend. What might 
happen on an appeal to the peo- 
ple is a different question: and 
here again past experience is 
but an imperfect guide. In our 
great towns the political educa- 
tion of the working classes has 
been in progress for a quarter 
of a century, and it is gratifying 
to know that it is in these con- 
stituencies that the strength of 
Conservatism lies. In the agri- 
cultural constituencies we have a 
less cultivated intelligence to deal 
with ; though, to partially com- 
pensate for the want of it, we have 
the benefit of that special shrewd- 
ness which sometimes seems to 
give the countryman an intuitive 
perception of falsehood, as effective 
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for all practical purposes as the 
most perfect syllogistic proof. Of 
the ends which the Radicals set 
before themselves, the countryman 
perhaps, on the whole, may be 
nearly as good a judge as the 
townsman. But with the true 
character and history of party gov- 
ernment, and the boundaries within 
and beyond which its effects may 
be the reverse of beneficial, he is 
less familiar, and hence it is im- 
possible to say what judgment he 
will form, or whether he will form 
any at all, on the means and 
methods employed by the present 
Government as distinct from the 
ends which they pursue. 

It is to these, however, that we 
desire to call special attention. 
We would enter an emphatic pro- 
test against the whole system on 
which the Radical Government is 
now conducting public affairs, We 
unhesitatingly assert that it pos- 
sesses the confidence neither of the 
House of Commons nor of the 
nation ; and it is, we repeat, an 
intolerable thing that a Ministry 
of this description should introduce 
measures affecting our whole con- 
stitutional and social economy, 
some of which may possibly be 
jerked on to the Statute-book in 
the scuffle, before the public in 
general realise the situation. The 
temperance party have no neces- 
sary connection with the Disestab- 
lishment party, nor the Disestab- 
lishment party with the Home Rule 
party, nor any of them with the 
party sworn to destroy the House 
of Lords. No one of them neces- 
sarily believes in the nostrum of its 
neighbours, yet by the system of 
“mutual insurance” described by 
Mr Balfour, they are enabled to 
pose before the public as a legiti- 
mate political connection, bound 
together by common principles, 
and submitting to the guidance of 
a common leader—the only condi- 
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tions on which party is either 
useful or even bearable! 

When a political confederacy 
based on certain general pre- 
sumptions place themselves in 
the hands of a statesman of 
recognised ability and integrity, 
on the understanding that his 
policy is the medium through 
which effect is to be given to their 
convictions, and that he is to de- 
cide what is best for their inter- 
ests at any given moment, then, 
however much we may dislike the 
objects by which the party is in- 
spired, we have some guarantee 
that they will not attempt to gain 
them by dirty or despicable paths ; 
that their counsels will be under 
the control of knowledge and ex- 
perience, however wrongly direct- 
ed, and not of folly and ignorance; 
that their measures will be taken 
in a fairly broad and comprehen- 
sive spirit, will bear some evi- 
dence of sincerity, and be con- 
ducted with becoming dignity. 
But when, instead of this, we have 
merely an association of sections, 
each a little party in itself, each 
pressing forward to the attainment 
of a special object, caring little or 
nothing for any general principles 
by comparison, and refusing to 
take the word of its leaders for the 
fitting time and manner of dealing 
with its own demands—a refusal 
betraying total want of faith in 
either their wisdom or their honesty 
—we have something which it is 
ludicrous to call party govern- 
ment, or indeed government of 
any kind. We have no guarantee 
—and this is the important point 
—that any measure which may be 
passed shall represent a real major- 
ity in its favour. Instead of a rul- 
ing and directing authority, with 
the power of selection and dis- 
crimination, we have a Ministry 
reduced to the necessity of tossing 
down into the political arena a num- 


ber of measures to be scrambled for 
by the crowd below, and leaving 
the legislation of the session 
at the mercy of the strongest 
arms, 

Such is the spectacle which we 
have before us at the moment— 
and we repeat that this is not 
government: this is not the mode 
in which the people of this coun- 
try desire that great questions 
affecting their institutions and 
their liberties, their social, com- 
mercial, and religious interests, 
should be determined. If we are 
to have State socialism or absolute 
democracy, if we are again to 
“legalise confiscation and conse- 
crate sacrilege,” let us at least 
take care that these things are 
done in such a manner as to let 
the people know what they are 
about. If these ends are to be 
attained through the agency of 
party government, let it be real 
party government, and not sham. 
We cannot have revolutions ac- 
complished by the working of a 
kind of exchange mart. Let a great 
democratic leader arise once more, 
to whom a decisive majority of the 
whole people are willing to give a 
carte blanche to do or to refrain from 
doing whatever he chooses, accord- 
ing to his own view of what is 
best for the general good, and the 
minority would bow to his deci- 
sions. We should then know that 
we really hear the popular voice. 
But the present system is a mock- 
ery of party. Measures are agreed 
to by one section—not because 
they approve of them, for it is 
well known that they do not, but 
merely as a means of purchasing 
the support of another for some- 
thing to which they in turn are 
equally indifferent or hostile. Both 
Home Rule and the contracting-out 
clause of the Employers Liability 
Bill were carried by this ingenious 
machinery,—measures to which a 
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majority not only of Great Brit- 
ain, but in reality of the United 
Kingdom, are at heart opposed. 
The Government know only too 
well the truth of these assertions, 
and that is why they will undergo 
almost any amount of humiliation 
rather than dissolve Parliament. 

We are not now attacking dem- 
ocratic or revolutionary measures. 
We only desire the restoration of 
genuine party government, and the 
abandonment of this mischievous 
perversion of it which must end in 
driving all true statesmanship out 
of the House of Commons. At 
all hazards this process must be 
stopped. In comparatively quiet 
times, or where there is little pub- 
licity, a Government or a party 
may keep itself in power by “ man- 
agement,” even against the popular 
feeling. This is what, according 
to Burke, was done by the Whigs, 
upon a totally different system, in 
the last century. But we should 
hope it is impossible now, and we 
believe it to be utterly impossible 
that measures affecting the founda- 
tions of government and the frame- 
work of society should be allowed 
to succeed by mere dodgery.! 

But even if they do not succeed 
—and we believe that, with the 
Government at all events, their 
success is a secondary considera- 
tion—their ill effects must neces- 
sarily live after them in the shape 
of a general disturbance and un- 
settlement of the public mind. 
To promulgate crude proposals for 
dealing with a dozen different sub- 
jects at once, of which some have 
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scarcely been thought of at all by 
the people at large, while others 
will not be ripe for legislation 
under, at least, another half-cen- 
tury, if even then—and this, too, 
merely to stop the mouths of a 
few clamorous cliques who hap- 
pen to possess a casting-vote—is 
a flagrant abuse of official oppor- 
tunities. But to create in this 
manner an artificial agitation, to 
be kept alive in future by similar 
devices, is to strike a fatal blow at 
those sober and orderly habits 
of thought and life which are 
essential not only to a great in- 
dustrial community, but also to 
the formation of that strong and 
steady national character of which 
Englishmen have so long been 
proud. A state of feverish ex- 
citement and impatience, a long- 
ing for we know not what, an eye 
to which all order festers, a heart 
sick with disappointed hopes fos- 
tered by pitiless and selfish dema- 
gogues,—are not social conditions 
favourable to either greatness or 
happiness. They are incompatible 
with fixed application, with firm 
self-denial, with respect for the 
principle of duty, and, above all, 
with that political 760s which we 
were once fond of thinking had 
made English government and 
English institutions the envy of 
the civilised world. 

Yet this is what the present 
Administration are deliberately 
engaged in doing. And there are 
two objects to be gained by it, the 
one immediate, the other more re- 
mote. The immediate object, of 





1 «On the morning of Tuesday, May 7, 1839, Ministers found themselves in a 


majority of only five in a full House, on the bill which proposed to suspend the 
Legislative Assembly of Jamaica, and at the Cabinet held in the afternoon they 
agreed unanimously that it was their duty to resign. . . . So long as no grave 
measure of organic change was in dispute, a nearly balanced condition of parties 
might continue; but on a measure for suspending the constitution of a great 
colony, . . . it would have been unseemly to retain their places by a merely 
nominal majority in the House of Commons.”—Life of Lord Melbourne. By W. 


M. Torrens, M.P. Vol, ii. p. 299. 
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course, is merely a good cry. And 
to obtain this they will offer to the 
people as many fine things as they 
can, in order to bespeak their good- 
will, and then dress them in such 
a guise as to compel the House of 
Lords to reject them. To carry out 
this plan, it is not at all necessary 
that the bills should possess any 
practical value, or be constructed 
with a view to the actual accom- 
plishment of what they profess to 
aim at. It is quite enough if they 
bear sufficient semblance of such 
bills to impose on that class whom 
they are intended to delude. Of 
course, if any of them can be 
passed — especially the Registra- 
tion Bill—so much the better. 
But in default of that, it is the 
game of the Government to rep- 
resent the House of Lords in 
the act of dashing away the cup 
from the people’s lips, as often as 
the Radical Ministry presents it. 
When the process has been car- 
ried far enough, they will dissolve 
Parliament. And their measures 
are framed with a view to this 
object only. 

The Registration Bill is a new 
Reform Bill, and, as Ministers well 
know, cannot possibly be allowed 
to pass without a Redistribution 
Bill—a piece of work manifestly 
impossible at present. Welsh Dis- 
establishment will necessarily be 
regarded as a step only to Scottish 
and English Disestablishment, and 
would demand a whole session to 
itself. The Evicted Tenants Bill 
is only a sop to Cerberus, which 
Cerberus seems likely to refuse, 
in which case the old saying may 
perhaps be reversed, and his bite 
prove worse than his bark. The 
Scottish Grand Committee scheme 
has been demonstrated to be utter- 
ly impracticable ; and Government 
did not hesitate, while it was still 
being discussed, to signify their 


acceptance of the larger measure— 
namely, Scottish Home Rule. As 
this certainly can never be adopted 
without the scheme of Federal 
Home Rule favoured by Lord 
Rosebery being taken into account 
at the same time, we may well ask 
whether this is likely to become 
a practical question for another 
half-century. We have said that 
even the Grand Committee scheme 
has been demonstrated to be un- 
workable, in saying which we 
were referring, of course, to the 
speech of Mr Balfour in reply to 
Sir George Trevelyan on the 2d of 
April. The gist of his argument 
may be very briefly reproduced. 
The Grand Committee is to con- 
sist of all the Scottish members and 
fifteen English members. Of the 
72 Scottish members, 49 are Liberals 
and 23 Conservatives. Of the 15 
English members, 8 are to be Lib- 
erals and 7 Conservatives, making 
altogether 57 Liberals and 30 
Conservatives, giving the former 
a majority on the Committee of 
27. If the Grand Committee 
were, as Sir G. Trevelyan himself 
admitted it ought to be, “a mi- 
crocosm ” of the whole House, 
the majority on the Committee 
should correspond to the majority 
in the House, and should be 4, 
instead of nearly one-half, —in 
other words, the two parties 
should be not 57 and 30, but 
414 and 45}. The Government 
proposal is something monstrous. 
But, furthermore, it is quite clear 
that unless the majority on the 
Committee does correspond to the 
majority in the House, there must 
be perpetual friction and confusion 
between the two. A Conservative 
Government reads a Conservative 
Scottish Bill a second time, and 
sends it to the Grand Committee. 
A Radical majority on the Com- 
mittee sends it back to the House 
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of Commons transformed into some- 
thing quite different. What is to 
be done ? 

It goes without saying that the 
system must be extended to Eng- 
land, and that the English Grand 
Committee would have to be con- 
stituted on the same principle as 
the Scottish—that is, so as to cor- 
respond not with the majority of 
the House, but with the majority 
of English members. What fol- 
lows? A Radical Government 
reads a Radical English Bill a 
second time, and sends it to the 
English Grand Committee. The 
majority on the Committee send it 
back so damaged that its mother 
wouldn’t know it. What is to be 
done? Whois to give way? This 
is what we mean by saying that 
the plan has been proved to be 
unworkable, and that the Govern- 
ment must have known it all along. 
In fact, they have confessed as 
much by accepting the alterna- 
tive—Mr Dalziel’s Resolution on 
Home Rule. And if our readers 
wish to see how that scheme would 
work, they have only to refer to 
three speeches of the Duke of 
Devonshire, then Lord Hartington 
—one in London, July 17, 1889; 
another at Wolverhampton, Oc- 
tober 29, 1889; and a third at 
Greenock, November 4, 1890. In- 
deed this Grand Committee is only 
Home Rule in miniature, and the 
Duke’s objections to the latter are 
only Mr Balfour’s objections to the 
former “writ large.” Finally, it 
was pointed out by Sir Edward 
Clarke that the scheme, so far from 
saving any time, was much better 
calculated to waste it. In the case 
we have supposed, where a minority 
of the Committee were either much 
more strongly represented, or else 
an absolute majority in the House 
of Commons, of course they would 
fight their battles over again on 
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the Report, with the result that 
just double the time would be con- 
sumed which would have been re- 
quired in the ordinary course of 
procedure. 

It is difficult to say whether Sir 
George Trevelyan’s acceptance of 
Scottish Home Rule or Mr Morley’s 
assent to the repeal of the Crimes 


‘Act is the better illustration both 


of the helplessness of the Govern- 
ment and of the system of sham 
legislation which they have had 
the honour of inventing. On the 
18th of April Colonel Nolan moved 
the second reading of a bill for the 
repeal of the Act of 1887, and, sup- 
ported by the Chief Secretary, suc- 
ceded in carrying it by a majority 
of sixty. Owing to the negligent 
attendance of Unionist members, 
the majority was double what it 
ought to have been; and it is 
needless to point out that if they 
could not accept the responsi- 
bilities which a seat in Parliament 
carries with it, they should have 
declined the honour when it was 
first proposed to them. They are 
eager enough to get the leaders 


‘of the party, who are worked to 


death, to come down and speak 
for them in their own constitu- 
encies, yet they think it too much 
trouble to support them in turn 
by attendance in the House of 
Commons. But this by the way. 
Colonel Nolan justified his appeal 
to the House on the ground that 
the last general election in Ire- 
land had turned very much on the 
policy embodied in the Act; and 
that as the party adverse to that 
policy had been victorious, it was 
their duty to repeal it. But 
whose duty? Mr Redmond an- 
swers that question. The duty 
of the Government, to be sure, if 
we take them at their own word. 
And what does Mr Morley say? 
The Act, he says, “affixed a stigma 
3B 
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upon Ireland,” which he con- 
sidered intolerable. It was “an 
astounding violation of consti- 
tutional law.” The Government 
“would be eternally disgraced ” if 
they did not take the earliest op- 
portunity of reversing the policy 
of their predecessors. It strikes 
one that the Government have 
been rather a long time in finding 
all this out. Had they really to 
wait nearly two years before an 
opportunity occurred? It is odd 
that so sensitive a conscience as Mr 
Morley’s should never have become 
troublesome to him till Colonel 
Nolan gave notice of his motion. 
One would have thought, as Mr 
Redmond thought, that he would 
have lost not a moment after his 
accession to office in wiping oft 
this stain from the Statute-book, 
of which he should have been just 
as unwilling to tolerate the con- 
tinuance as to resist the erasure. 
As it was, he very calmly endured 
the responsibility of allowing it to 
remain law, notwithstanding its 
glaring iniquity. When the ques- 
tion was not pressed upon him by 


‘ supporters whom he was afraid te 


offend, this astounding violation 
of constitutional law gave him no 
concern. As soon as he was 
obliged to comply with the demand 
for its removal, he became aware 
that it was eternally disgraceful. 
The Government seems positive- 
ly to like being squeezed, and there 
is every prospect of their being 
indulged to the uttermost. The 
process is uncomfortable and un- 
dignified. But as long as it pays, 
nothing else signifies. Their meas- 
ures, both positive and negative, 
are meant only to secure the ad- 
hesion of heterogeneous groups ani- 
mated by no common principle ; 
and legislation is to be effected 
only by a species of jugglery which 
is an evasion of representative 


government, and a fraud upon the 
British people. 

So far we have considered only 
the special object on which the 
existing Government is concen- 
trating all its energies, all its 
adroitness, and all its powers 
of temptation, and this is a vic- 
tory at the next general elec- 
tion. Probably few members of 
the Government look further ahead 
than this. But those who do, no 
doubt, see clearly enough, in com- 
mon with many of their Radical 
supporters, that if their party is to 
look forward to any long lease of 
power, such as the Liberals en- 
joyed, with brief intervals, for 
more than forty years after the 
Reform Bill, they must perpetuate 
that spirit of restlessness to which 
we have already referred, and 
make it the mental and moral 
habit of the British people. The 
shrewdest of the Radicals are 
doubtless alive to the ulterior ad- 
vantages to be expected from 
keeping the working classes in 
a constant state of suspense, al- 
ways expecting something, and 
drawn on from time to time by 
trifling instalments just sufficient 
to keep alive their excitement. It 
is only in this condition of the 
public mind that democracy can 
thrive in a country like England, 
whatever it may do elsewhere. 
Democracy in some sense, we are 
aware, is already an accomplished 
fact. But it should be remem- 
bered that there is both absolute 
democracy and constitutional de- 
mocracy, just as there is absolute 
monarchy and constitutional mon- 
archy—a distinction too frequently 
forgotten—and that the efforts of 
demagogues to override the con- 
stitution in one direction are as 
much to be resisted as the efforts 
of kings to override it in another. 
The Conservative and Unionist 
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party represent a form of govern- 
ment in which democracy is the 
preponderant but not the exclu- 
sive element. And the Radicals 
seek to establish one in its place, 
in which there shall be no such 
mixture. To this end they see 
it is almost indispensable that 
fresh food for excitement and 
agitation shall be found for the 
people year by year, till institu- 
tion after institution is gradually 
worn away by perpetual detrition, 
and the weariness, exhaustion, or 
impatience of their natural de- 
fenders. This is what we have 
to look forward to; and how best 
to counteract the natural effects 
of such a policy is the great prob- 
lem which the Conservative party 
have to solve. It is a true instinct 
which prompts Radical statesmen 
to fling proposals for change broad- 
cast over the country, regardless 


of their chances of ever passing 
into law. Such is the only manner 
in which that political spirit can 
be nurtured which is necessary to 
the success of absolute democracy. 
Constitutional democracy ought to 
be, and indeed at present is, the 
stronger of the two. But whether 
it knows how to use its strength 
as well and as wisely as its rival 
is a different question. At all 
events, Conservatives of all shades 
should take care to have it ex- 
plained that the despotism of num- 
bers contains within itself no ele- 
ment of permanence, and neces- 
sarily ends, after a very brief 
career, in despotism of a very 
different kind. An infusion of 
the constitutional principle is the 
salt which keeps democracy sweet. 
And as we have still got this in 
England, let us be careful how we 
part with it. 
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DESERTED HOMES. 


WE have to tramp far, and over 
rough roads, now, if we wish to see 
the nests of some birds that have 
become rare in our game-preserv- 
ing districts. Head-money being 
paid for them, they are getting 
killed off rapidly. Besides this, 
many of their haunts and feeding- 
grounds have been broken up of 
late years, more is the pity. At 
the same time, I am of opinion that 
many of our rarer visitors might 
be induced to come regularly to 
us, were it not for ignorant popu- 
lar prejudices which have been 
fostered and religiously handed 
down from father to son for many 
generations. 

On the other hand, some gentle- 
men whom I know have procured, 
from the remote country districts, 
birds which they have turned out 
round their house-grounds and 
coverts, in order to replace those 
which have been exterminated be- 
fore they became owners of the 
places. They have been well re- 
warded; for the birds, knowing 
they were protected, have cast 
aside their natural shyness and 
nested close to the houses of those 
who befriended them. When these 
introduced creatures happened to 
be crows, magpies, and owls, it has 
created some bitter talk in certain 
quarters,—useless opposition, I am 
happy to say, for their protectors 
are both naturalists and sports- 
men; men, too, whom it would 
not be safe to interfere or trifle 
with. Of course, if these birds 
stray from their places of refuge 
they have to take their chance, 
but otherwise they may rest in 
perfect security. 

Magpies, for instance, are really 
most beautiful objects when seen 


on the lawn in front of a house: 
their tints of purple, green, velvety 
black and blue, flash and show 
lights, like those on the feathers 
of the Impeyan pheasant—these 
tints being brought out and re- 
lieved by the pure white of the rest 
of the bird’s plumage. The bald 
terms of black and white, which 
are generally used in speaking 
of the magpie, do not really give 
a correct idea of it. Quite inde- 
pendently of the flashing tones of 
colour I have mentioned, the white 
portions of the plumage show pearly 
greys as the bird, in its ever-active 
movements, causes the white edges 
to overlap the dark parts of the 
feathering. The special magpies 
which were in my mind’s eye as 
I wrote the above are naturally 
precious creatures in the eyes of 
the children of those sportsmen 
who have so wisely and kindly 
provided for them a sanctuary, 
where the war of extermination 
could not reach them. 

My readers can easily see, I 
fancy, that our wilder birds have 
been the chief objects of my own 
personal study ; and this has been 
from choice. During half a cen- 
tury of close observation I have 
seen strange changes take place ; 
and the rapidity of these, when 
once started, has been most aston- 
ishing. Money, backed by keen 
enterprise, will do wonders; and 
these have been the real factors in 
the extermination of a few, and 
the increase of some other species 
in certain districts. Some species 
favour cultivation ; to others it is 
inimical. 

Trees have been planted on bare 
hillsides where, in the days of my 
youth, only ragged stumpy thorns 
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grew. Fleece-catchers these were. 
Go where you might, you would be 
sure to see plenty of tufts of wool 
hanging. Fine healthy trees grow 
vigorously, and completely cover 
land which once only afforded a 
scanty pasture for sheep. The 
moorland, again, when brought 
under cultivation, produces a fresh 
herbage, as if by magic. 

There have been changes such as 
affect a bird like the magpie terri- 
bly : his home and his occupation, 
so to speak, have gone from him. 
In past times I knew his haunts 
and the creatures that formed the 
principal portion of his food-sup- 
ply. ‘These having disappeared, 
you may look for him in vain in 
the spots where he ought to be. 
If I wish to see him without go- 
ing a long and rough journey, I 
should visit the London parks or 
Kensington gardens. There, close 
to the roar and bustle of a great 
city, the birds are safe, whereas 
they know that death awaits them 
in the wilds. Indeed it is a long 
time since I have seen a single 
magpie in the district about which 
I write—about thirteen years, in 
fact. I have not seen a black 
grouse or a grey hen for twenty- 
two years; nor the hen-harrier, 
and his mate the ring-tail, for an 
equally long time. Very soon, 
from various causes, which bear 
more or less upon them, the nests 
of the wilder birds will be hard to 
find; one’s journeys in quest of 
them become longer and longer, 
with small results to compensate 
for the trouble. 

It is a glorious day ; the last of 
the leaves have not yet fallen from 
the moorland trees, although the 
mountain-ashes have lost both 


berries and leaves—for the birds, - 


without exception, eat these rich 
crimson clusters first of all. We 
are tramping up a stony hollow 
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of the moor—call it a road if you 
like, out of courtesy—but rough 
bits of moor stone fall on it from 
the banks on either side and im- 
pede the progress. As we reach 
the highest part of the road, which 
is in point of fact the face of a 
worked -out stone quarry where 
some of the great ledges left yet 
project, we very cautiously ex- 
amine the place for hawk signs. 
In spite of persecution, which has 
to my certain knowledge been 
exercised for forty years here, 
hawks—principally sparrow-hawks 
—have used this spot as a resting- 
place. As no bird is perching 
there just now, we walk into the 
hollow of the quarry and look up, 
to see that some have been there, 
and quite recently too, for the 
grey lichen-faced ledges are stained 
white by the mutings of the young 
and old hawks which have rested 
there in order to sleep and digest 
their food. We shall find their 
deserted home presently. My 
rustic friend “Tommy” gave us 
such minute instructions in his 
own woodland fashion, that, unless 
those two ragged Scotch firs he 
spoke of have been cut or blown 
down, we shall find the nest soon. 
From some quite fresh castings 
that we see under the ledges we 
know for a certainty that the 
hawks are near. 

Twice only, during a course of 
thirty-two years’ acquaintance with 
our woodlanders, have I received 
any written communication from 
a forester. Usually information 
reaches me in this fashion—“ Be 
you goin’ to D this ’ere week, 
Waggle?” ‘Well, yes, I think 
on’t.” “Then if you runs up 
agin him, just mention as he can 
come over. If ye don’t run up 
agin him, find some one on the 
quiet-like as knows him, and can 
tell him to come.” Many a mes- 
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sage have I had in this round- 
about way. 

“T can’t go with ye to look 
for that old spar-hawk’s nest,” 
Tommy had .aid this time. “Me 
and that ’ere new keeper what’s 
come on aint much o’ folks: I gin 
him one on the snout fur jeerin’ o’ 
me tother night. I told him I 
knowed a rare strong spar-hawk’s 
nest: it waunt on his beat, but 
twas precious close to it, an’ most 
likely they'd harry his ground a 
bit when they flighted. He said 
then as how he’s give me a brace 
o’ drummers [rabbits] if I’d git 
that nest an’ bring it to him. But 
I told him as how I'd see him 
d——d first, an’ his rabbits too. 
When I wanted drummers I could 
git them for myself. When he 
jeered me tother night about not 
lettin’ him see me rabbitin’, he got 
snouted. This ’ere nest is in the 
trees on common land, so ’tis all 
right.” Tommy knew well that 
I was not given to trespassing. 

Hawks, as a general rule, range 
wide from their nests for their 
quarry. I believe it is the usual 
form now to call the nests of all 
the Raptores by a different name ; 
but nests they have been to me 
from my childhood, and they will 
remain at that, from the nest of 
the cowardly eagle — and he is 
cowardly in spite of his great repu- 
tation—to that gallant and spirited 
midget, the little merlin, the house- 
falcon of the woods. 

Two long miles from their rest- 
ing-place in the old stone-quarry I 
found the nest I was in search of, 
in one of two Scotch firs perched 
on a great heap of gravel and stone 
débris of the moor. The work of 
ages had worn and washed away 
all the softer parts that had once 
joined this mass. There was the 
detached mound or heap about 
the size of any ordinary house, 
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with the two firs that stood out 
like landmarks upon it, for on the 
open side of the moor they could 
be seen seven miles away. A long 
tramp it had been to see the de- 
serted nest of a sparrow-hawk, or 
we might say of a pair of hawks; 
but this is a sight not to be seen 
very often, especially a nest that 
has been used and repaired year 
after year as this had been. 

When the young birds are well 
on the wing, and have been taught 
by their parents to forage for them- 
selves, they are driven away by the 
old birds. This is the rule with 
all the Raptores. Sometimes a 
squirrel -drey or nest forms part 
of their foundation. Then, again, 
the squirrel will use the forsaken 
nest of the sparrow-hawk for the 
same purpose. Some nests get for- 
saken for good; others are only 
deserted for a time, until the nest- 
ing season comes round again. 

It is practicable up to a certain 
limit to make a collection of birds’ 
nests, but beyond that limit it is a 
very difficult matter. 

The last magpie’s nest I had 
the pleasure of examining at close 
quarters was in a wheelbarrow: it 
had been cut out bodily from the 
tree it was built in, by my sturdy 
musical friend Tommy. As I stood 
lost in admiration at the wonder- 
ful skill of the bird in lacing and 
interlacing all sorts of prickly 
twigs and trailing bits of branches 
over the opening that formed her 
nest, where she had just room to 
step in at one end and out at the 
other, Tommy remarked— “ That 
a magpie could git in and out all 
right, but it would puzzle the devil 
to foller her. I’ve hed to put on 
hedgin’-gloves, an’ cut about with 
a bill-hook, to get this ’ere fur ye 
to look at,” he added. 

The carrion-crow, Charles Water- 
ton’s warrior-bird, is in the eyes 
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of many nothing less than a feath- 
ered power of evil. When will all 
these false ideas about our crea- 
tures be altered? The opinions 
about this special bird vary to a 
degree, and some woodland preju- 
dices are really as strong now as 
they were when I was a boy. I 
do not now know one spot in 
Surrey where the carrion-crow can 
be found breeding. Ido not state 
as a fact that there are no breed- 
ing-places left, but I do not know 
of one. The wilds of Sussex and of 
Hampshire would be probably the 
most likely places in which to find 
a nest or two at the present time. 

A forsaken nesting-place fronts 
a mansion in one of the great hol- 
lows of the Surrey hills. I had 
full particulars about that pair of 
birds and their nest from one of 
our woodland landlords, long be- 
fore the house was built, or even 
thought about. The man was brim- 
ful of practical natural history, 
besides which he had a leaning to 
what he called the “ wertues 0’ 
plants”; and he possessed a very 
old Herbal, which was much conned 
over in leisure hours. It treated 
of the relation of the plants to the 
planets, and was most firmly be- 
lieved in by him. He certainly 
was clever in making simple house- 
hold remedies for children, and 
some of his patients were of larger 
growth ; but he never shot at those 
crows. 

The fact was, a smuggler’s track 
ran under the line of great firs ; 
and as the place was, from the 
very nature of the locality, avoided 
when the sun got down below the 
hills, only those went there who 
had a special object in so doing. 
Their business was kept most re- 
ligiously to themselves, for very 
good and palpable reasons. The 
evil reputation that clung, tightly 
as their own feathers, to that pair 
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of crows, helped no doubt to keep 
the coast clear at times, when it 
was essential that no obstruction 
should be in the way. 

Our interesting friend was a 
liberal partaker of adulterated 
fluids—strong spirits and a little 
water with them—yet never have 
I seen him intoxicated or in the 
least muddled: he only became 
cheerfully communicative on the 
subject “‘o’ them ’ere crows,” and 
the topic was with him a lasting 
one. I ventured once to make a 
remark about his wonderful imbib- 
ing powers to his cheery old wife. 
‘““Wasn’t she afraid the drink 
would kill him?” 

‘Lor’ bless ye!” she replied, 
“not a bit on it; but I should be 
most mortal afraid he’d go off his 
head or die if he waunt able to 
git it.” 

An old man was recently telling 
me about the herons that built in 
the trees like rooks, on each side 
of the carriage-drive; and how, 
when the crash of falling masonry 
and brickwork startled them when 
the house in question was pulled 
down, the birds rose from their 
nesting-trees, and shouted hoarsely 
as they flapped to and fro. The 
trees were cut down and the fine 
avenue converted into a green ride. 
Then the herons naturally departed 
for ever. I frequently stop to look 
at the line of brickwork left just 
above the ground, covered over 
with ivy and trailing brambles ; 
and often speculate about the 
motive the owner that bought the 
property after the death of those 
who once lived there could have 
had in giving the order to pull the 
beautiful place down. This is 
only one case in many that come 
under one’s notice, where the pride 
and glory of one man’s lifetime has 
been ruthlessly destroyed by the 
next owner. It is a sign that one 
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is fairly advanced in years when 
there is so much of the past to 
remember and ponder over. 

The bustards we can never hope 
to see again. They have not died 
out, they have been extermin- 
ated ; yet their homes remain, for 
the South Downs and plains exist, 
as they have done beyond all 
records, but the birds that once 
made their haunts in those local- 
ities are gone. Now and again 
one or two visit their old homes, 
but they get shot directly. 

All rare stragglers that are shot 
do not get recorded in ornithologi- 
cal publications ; for a bustard was 
shot in the South Downs in this 
winter of 1893 to 1894 which cer- 
tainly was not recorded. Some 
birds moult heavily—that is, they 
lose nearly all their flight-feathers 
at one time—and the consequence 
is that the birds so moulting have 
only their legs to trust to. The 
bustard is one of the birds that 
moult in this way; and so he 
comes to grief. 

I have seen some quibbles raised 
in print about the impossibility of 
greyhounds or long dogs capturing 
bustards ; although the statements 
of such captures have been made 
by men who have not only seen 
them, but done the same thing 
with their own dogs. 

All nests are beautiful, taking 
into consideration the purposes 
that they are built for; even the 
slovenly ones, as the boys call 
them, which fall to pieces under 
their rough handling, are perfect 
works, when in the spots where the 
birds have placed them. Some I 
have handled require as much care 
as a butterfly or moth to get them 
home in perfect condition. 

Where the reeds have not been 
cut, you may see, late in the 
season, the deserted home of the 
reed warbler—the “ reed-sparrer ” 
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of the marshmen. Sometimes in 
pike-fishing weather, when a few 
sharp frosts have followed each 
other, not enough to cover up the 
open water, but just enough to make 
firm the tangle where the reeds 
grow, you may see the nest suflici- 
ently for all purposes of observa- 
tion ; and as a specimen, it looks 
still as perfect as when the clever 
little builder first finished it to 
lay her eggs and bring up her 
brood in. 

Just one word of warning to 
those who wade through weed- 
beds, pike-fishing : keep your eyes 
open and your feet moving ; for of 
all the unpleasant things I am ac- 
quainted with, the very worst is to 
have a lot of reeds and tangle 
give way with you and shoot you 
into ice-cold water, six, and it 
may be ten, feet in depth. Such 
accidents will occur at times, let 
you be as careful as you may. I 
have experienced this sort of thing 
more than once in mid-winter, and 
so speak feelingly. 

I was deputed once, with an- 
other choice spirit of my boyhood’s 
days, to ruin the happy home of 
some missel-thrushes that had 
young, in a choice pear-tree belong- 
ing to one of my relations ; for we 
had persuaded him that we could 
do the job better than any one 
else in or about that large orchard. 
The owner wanted them killed, the 
old birds especially, for the next 
tree was a choice amber-heart, and 
the birds were mauling the fine 
fruit terribly, eating at the cherries 
themselves, and feeding their young 
as well. The old birds were very 
wary, however. Our relative had 
tried to get them, on and off the 
nest, but had failed ; so at last he 
let us try to do the job, at our 
particular and urgent request. We 
considered the subject over. The 
first thing was to put a rare good 
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charge in the old single; then we 
waited till roosting-time—in fact 
it was almost dusk—before, taking 
off our shoes, we snaked up to the 
pear-tree, dodging from trunk to 
trunk. At last we stood beneath 
the nest, which looked like a great 
black lump above us. The gun 
was pointed fair at the bottom of 
the nest, the trigger was pulled, 
down tumbled the old ones and 
the young ones, at least all that 
remained of them, for the bottom 
of the nest was blown clean out. 

Something else, though, was 
blown clean off—we could hear it 
snap—and down fell the top shoot 
of the fine young pear-tree. This 
was more than we had bargained 
for; but the thing was done, and 
there was no help for it. We 
gathered the fragments of the nest 
and birds, and put them in our 
handkerchiefs, I put the gun un- 
der my arm, gave the fragments 
to my companion to carry, and 
marched down to give our rela- 
tive the gun to put back inside 
the clock-case. He did look over 
the accident after a time, for he 
was a kindly man, but it was long 
before either of us ventured very 
close to him. 

A fresh breeze covers the pure 
spring- waters of a mere with 
dancing ripples, just enough to 
make the broken and decayed 
sedge-blades, dotted here and there, 
tremble and sway a little. Large 
heaps show above the surface, 
looking like sheaves of decayed 
sedges that had grown there and 
withered down to their blade- 
stems. This is exactly what they 
look like ; but they are the desert- 
ed homes of certain coots. I visit 
this mere at particular seasons, just 
to see how the fowl are getting 
on. The owner of the land has 
given strict orders that the fowl 
are not to be molested in any 
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way, and no pinioned birds are 
here ; the mere is simply tenanted 
by pure wild-fowl that come and 
go as they please. We have only 
missed them when the mere was 
covered with ice, and skating was 
going on. Directly open water 
showed, they were back again to 
their sanctuary in perfect safety 
from danger in any shape or way, 
their foe the pike excepted—which 
security has made the fowl as con- 
fident as barnyard ducks. 

As I may at some future time 
write the natural history of this 
large mere, filled with the purest 
water, I will confine myself here 
to the coots. The habits of these 
birds are most interesting ones 
to a wandering field - naturalist. 
Just before they actually begin 
to build their damp platforms of 
nests, they show off a great deal, 
sailing along with their wings 
raised, like little black swans; 
flirting the water up and over 
themselves in showers, squattering 
along just above the surface, half- 
paddling, half- flying, leaving a 
wake behind them as if a boat 
had passed. Olanking, clicking, 
and querulously twittering, a rare 
to-do there is, all at one time. 
They are handsome birds in pair- 
ing-time, velvety black and rich 
dark-grey, these tones set off by 
the bluish white of the frontal 
shield, and the colouring of the 
legs and feet, their scratching- 
machines. If any of my readers 
would like to know what a coot 
is like, just wing-tipped, let them 
pick up a half-grown cat that has 
been chivied a bit by a naughty 
little beauty of a fox-terrier, and 
they will get a good idea of the 
thing. 

I visit the coots when they 
show off—when their broods are 
out—and again when they pack 
just before winter sets in, So 
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close have the old birds brought 
their clutches of young to me, as 
they were feeding, that I could 
have touched them with my ash 
staff. Coots do not pair all at 
one time: some of the young ones 
were not much larger than dab- 
chicks ; others were larger; some 
were nearly as large as their 
parents. The larger young ones 
had small frontal shields just de- 
veloping; the little ones, grebe 
size, had not got these —they 
would come presently. Young 
coots, in their nesting plumage 
—that is, their first feathering 
after leaving the nest—look like 
crested grebes in winter plumage, 
as they stretch up to trim their 
breast feathers. 

The young and the old birds 
dived for food within a yard of 
me. They dive and swim with 
surprising quickness; and the 
water being crystal clear, I could 
see them darting through the 
beautiful weeds at the bottom, 
like rabbits through short cover, 
—in fact, the light under parts of 
the young birds as they shot along 
looked exactly like the scuts of 
rabbits vanishing at full speed. 

A most amusing incident oc- 
curred as I was once watching 
these coots. A dabchick had dived 
about ten yards away from me; 
when he rose he almost touched 
the toe of my boot, which was 
close to the floating weeds. This 
unexpected meeting began and 
ended very suddenly on the part 
of the bird ; for in one second his 
quick eye caught my own, I heard 
a very faint blop, and the end part 
of the dabchick left me at express 
speed. If those who search for 
animals and birds would wear 
grey clothes, stand perfectly still 
even if they are on open places, 
leave their pipes and cigars at 
home, and their guns as well, 


carrying a good field-glass instead 
of it, they would see plenty of life. 
Let the creatures come near to you 
if they will. Directly any wild 
creature is followed, it becomes 
suspicious. 

Natural history is, I very firmly 
believe, only yet in its infancy. 
Out-of-doors men and women—for 
the latter hold their own with the 
so-called sterner sex at the present 
time in the study of natural his- 
tory—will be the means of spread- 
ing the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, in time. When I am at rest 
beneath my daisy quilt, it will be 
for others to prove whether I have 
tried to walk in the right road or 
not. 

To return to our subject of birds’ 
homes. Afterthe broods or clutches 
have left their nest, as a nest, they 
still use it as a resting-place by 
day and as a sleeping-platform at 
night. From the nature of the 
materials that the nest is con- 
structed of, it gets sodden with 
water, and sinks lower and lower, 
until at last, in the shallower por- 
tions of the mere, it ultimately 
rests on the bottom. To remedy 
this, the old birds and their well- 
grown young ones build the struc- 
ture up with the whole stems of 
that curious aquatic plant com- 
monly called mare’s-tails. This is 
done very neatly and expeditious- 
ly. The birds dive and nip the 
stems at the root: no exertion is 
required beyond that of diving, 
for the natural buoyancy of the 
coots’ bodies causes them to rise 
to the surface like great corks— 
in fact the stem is, so to speak, 
levered out of the soft mud by 
the simple act of nipping the stem, 
and the birds rise with it. Nat- 
urally there is much to be seen 
in clear water at times, if you will 
but remember not to let your sha- 
dow fall over it. If any of our 























readers who may carry field-glasses, 
when they come to some clear deep 
pool in the woodlands fringed with 
trailing weeds at the sides that 
look like waving ferny fronds, with 
a mass of the brightest emerald 
green weeds at the bottom, will 
cautiously get near—their shadows, 
of course, being behind them—and 
will examine that pool, looking 
right down into it with their 
glasses, they will see something 
to wonder at. 

Another deserted home comes 
before me, far away from trees 
and heather and waving ferns; 
for we are standing on the edge 
of the tide where two rivers flow 
into the sea. The long grey 
stretches of marsh, cut up by 
countless dykes and creeks, are 
now as they have been for cen- 
turies; and it requires not the 
least stretch of imagination for 
you to imagine yourself in Hol- 
land — the hollow land. Well 
might the term be applied here; 
for if the sea-walls ever burst, 
they will be drowned lands. 

Dutchmenand Huguenotssettled 
here, and left their mark, as has 
been told in ‘ Annals of a Fishing 
Village.’ Some old buildings and 
old wharves, now tottering to their 
fall, are as the Dutchmen that 
built them years ago left them; 
even the bluff-bowed boats, half 
lugger half barge, nondescript cer- 
tainly as to type, but rare sea- 
boats, are Dutch in every detail ; 
and the people are still a race 
apart from all others in that re- 
mote nook and corner which is 
left in the damp grey marshlands. 

The five-mile stretch of marsh 
which we are standing on, only a 
little bit out of the lot that is lost 
in the misty miles away, was once 
a gulls’ home. I have seen the 
birds in past years resting on the 
green grass like great flocks of 
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geese, especially after they had 
been successful in their fishing oper- 
ations; and the deafening noise, 
as the old gulls cackled and the 
young ones fretfully piped and 
skirled, simply because their stom- 
achs were too full to be comfort- 
able, was something to put up 
with. 

Changes near their haunt of 
past days caused the gulls to flit 
for good, and it is now a forsaken 
haunt. The sharp smell of salt 
water reaches us as in past days, 
also the scent of the saltings and 
the slub ooze. As we turn to 
come away, Queenborough shows 
through the golden haze in the 
distance: I wonder if the grass 
grows in the main street there 
now. 

It requires a very violent change 
to cause any creature, furred or 
feathered, which has once made a 
settlement to desert its home. The 
knowledge is certainly transmitted 
from generation to generation of 
wild creatures that certain districts 
are all that they could wish for 
as nesting-places, also for the pur- 
poses of food and shelter. Where 
large draining operations have been 
carried out, these have caused the 
birds to go somewhere else, to spots 
where draining has not yet taken 
place. As most of the birds that 
frequent swamps are more or less 
migratory, beyond their being 
missed from the district that has 
been drained, little harm is done. 
It is wanton extermination, carried 
on “under the rose,”—there is no 
need to explain this matter,—that 
one deplores. Vermin, properly so 
called, have become very trouble- 
some in all cultivated parts of the 
southern counties, where the order 
to kill the true natural police of 
the woodlands has been given. I 
have heard much profanity uttered 
because of the mischief the ver- 
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min had done. And the men 
smiled complacently as they pock- 
eted head-money for those very 
creatures that would have helped 
to kill the vermin they were 
grumbling about. 

Certain people, who, to judge 
from their course of action, evi- 
dently consider the world—their 
own narrow world—was only made 
for them to move about in, might, 
in common courtesy to the general 
public, leave a few wild crea- 
tures unhurt, if only just as curi- 
osities. If matters go on as they 
have been doing lately, some com- 
mon objects of the country—at 
least they were such once—vwill 
have to be sought for only in 
public museums. 
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Even the brown brook-trout are 
giving way to hy brids—of the same 
species, larger certainly, and more 
predacious as feeders, but not equal 
to the natives they have hustled 
out. It is only the old story over 
and over again, of folks trying to 
put round creatures into square 
holes. 

In concluding this article, I will 
simply state that I have seen 
tenanted birds’ homes in far greater 
numbers than I have deserted ones; 
but I have not yet minutely entered 
into our British birds and their 
nests in the breeding season, be- 
cause I hardly think I could do 
justice to the subject in the limits 
of a magazine article. 

A Son or THE MARSHES. 
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A SHAM SOCIALIST BUDGET. 


A caustic predecessor of Sir 
William Harcourt—the late Lord 
Sherbrooke, better remembered 
perhaps as Mr Robert Lowe—de- 
scribed the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of his day as “an animal 
for producing surpluses.” Sir Wil- 
liam’s own definition of him would 
have to be somewhat different. He 
might feelingly describe him as “‘an 
animal for juggling with deficits.” 
That was certainly the part he 
played in his recent financial state- 
ment. He rolled his four and a 
half million deficit like a sweet 
morsel under his tongue. Far 
from being ashamed of it, he 
handled it lovingly and tenderly, 
as if he were proud of it. It had 
been reserved for him to discover 
that even deficits have their uses. 
This one furnished him with an 
admirable opportunity for ventilat- 
ing a few socialistic ideas on class 
taxation, which he had long been 
nursing for just such a chance to 
let loose. A Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with a big surplus in hand 
has no excuse for putting on more 
taxes. Even progressive econo- 
mists do not advocate graduated 
taxes for their own sake. There 
must be some pretext for levying 
them, and it was only to be found 
in a bad year. Commercial de- 
pression and the recent naval scare 
produced a situation bad enough 
even for the saturnine soul of Sir 
William Harcourt. He smiled 
grimly on his declining revenue 
and his swelling estimates. They 
were preparing the way for a new 
era of democratic finance, of which 
he was to be the high priest. 
When the House of Oommons 
urged on him a special vote for 
naval defence, he yielded with a 
grace and amiability which sur- 
prised everybody. Perhaps it is 


now easier to understand than 
it was then. It ensured to Sir 
William a thumping deficit, and 
his graduated death duties could 
be gracefully thrown into the 
breach. 

By way of clearing the ground 
for his chief performance, and 
giving the Committee an idea of 
its intended character, he got rid 
at a stroke of nearly one-half of 
his deficit. It was neatly and 
coolly done by appropriating Mr 
Goschen’s sinking fund under the 
Imperial and Naval Defence Acts, 
to the amount of fully a million 
and three-quarters. This was not 
finance, and need not be seriously 
criticised as such. It was simply a 
trick played by a jocose Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on a political 
opponent. If the precedent were 
to be followed, we might have 
Liberal and Conservative Adminis- 
trations confiscating each other’s 
sinking funds at every change of 
office, and setting up nice dis- 
tinctions between their own lia- 
bilities and those of their pre- 
decessors. And if the practical 
effect were always the same as in 
the present case—a transfer of the 
disclaimed liabilities to the nation- 
al debt—the country might gain 
little by such ethical smartness. 
Of course the fine sense of personal 
irresponsibility which would not 
allow Sir William to debit him- 
self with any of Mr Goschen’s 
postponed charges was no obstacle 
whatever to his crediting himself 
with £260,000 of Suez Canal 
dividends —a Conservative heri- 
tage of quite another colour. 

It will not be suspected for a 
moment that we underrate the 
importance of the death duties, 
or are insensible to the many evils 
and drawbacks associated with 
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them. Whoever has given any 
attention to the subject, or has 
the slightest appreciation of its 
difficulties, knows that these du- 
ties are the greatest blot on our 
fiscal system. From Mr Gladstone 
down to Sir William Harcourt, 
every Finance Minister of this gen- 
eration has agreed that they are 
intolerably complex and unequal 
—the worst vices that any tax 
can have. Their urgent need of 
reform has been iterated and re- 
iterated from the Treasury bench 
for forty years past. Ever since 
Mr Gladstone attacked them in 
his first and greatest Budget 
speech, that of 1853, they have 
stood condemned, Now and again 
pottering attempts have been made 
to purge them of their worst abuses ; 
but even the small reforms aimed 
at were only partially achieved. 
Sir William Harcourt had a per- 
fect right to take up the task 
which so many of his predecessors 
had declared to be urgent, but had 
left little better than they found 
it. To be strictly fair to him, he 
seems to have grappled hard with 
it, and his Budget speech showed 
very considerable mastery of its 
labyrinthine intricacies. Had he 
been equally happy in his choice of 
time and circumstances, he might 
have succeeded in simplifying this 
most complex and _ bewildering 
branch of the public revenue. 
But could time or tools have been 
worse chosen for such an under- 
taking? It was proposed by a 
Government which has been mori- 
bund from its birth to a House of 
Commons whose every vote may 
be its own death-knell. In order 
to give the most superficial con- 
sideration to the new scale of 
duties, it would require to be 
weeks in Committee, and the 
labours of the Committee might 
any night be suddenly terminated 
by the defeat of the Government, 
on some entirely irrelevant ques- 


tion. The merest accident, a fit of 
ill-humour among the Welsh Dises- 
tablishers, or a fresh quarrel among 
the anti-Parnellites, might destroy 
in a moment the labour of months. 

The Government must be as 
well aware as everybody else is of 
its inability to do justice, under 
present circumstances, to any ques- 
tion of magnitude, and it could not 
have laid hold, at the eleventh 
hour, of a larger or more difficult 
one than the readjustment of the 
death duties. A great deal more 
is involved in it than the gerry- 
mandering of the rates, or the 
consolidation of the five existing 
classes into two. That would be 
simple enough if nothing more 
were needed. But to readjust the 
death duties on a logical principle 
demands the solution of a whole 
series of allied and farther-reach- 
ing questions. It reopens the 
vexed issue between taxes on 
realty and personalty, which can- 
not be settled with reference 
to any single group of taxes, 
but only by a combined view of 
the whole of them. It demands 
some equitable and consistent 
method of valuing freeholds and 
life interests. It cannot be per- 
manently disposed of without de- 
termining the conflict between im- 
perial and local claims on the tax- 
payers. Very probably it was a 
keen sense of the wide ramifica- 
tions of the question that made 
Mr Gladstone handle it so charily, 
even after he had pledged himself 
to the lips about it in his first Mid- 
Lothian campaign. No Minister 
could have had a better opportun- 
ity than he enjoyed in 1881 for a 
thorough measure. Fresh from 
the triumphs of a general election 
in which he had swept all before 
him, with a slavish and irresistible 
majority at his back in the House 
of Commons, he had only to say 
the word and the death duties 
would have been revolutionised as 
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he pleased. But he pleaded the 
magnitude of the task as an excuse 
for shunting it again, with only 
one small excrescence pared off— 
the probate duty levied on debts, 
and afterwards refunded. 

It was singular that both Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr Goschen 
should have cited Mr Gladstone’s 
authoritative opinion that the regu- 
lation of the death duties would be 
work enough for an entire session. 
In extenuation of his own paltry 
measure of 1881, he said very 
truly: “Iam convinced that when 
such a plan—that is, the complete 
dealing with the death duties—is 
proposed, it ought to be proposed 
by a Government to a Parliament 
which has plenty of what I may 
call elbow-room, plenty of free un- 
occupied available space for its 
discussion.” Has there in the 
thirteen years since 188] been a 
single session in which Mr Glad- 
stone’s fundamental proviso was 
more conspicuously absent than 
the present? A Cabinet living 
from hand to mouth, and with its 
existence often staked on half-a- 
dozen capricious votes, eannot be 
expected to have either the calm- 
ness or the self-reliance requisite 
to pilot through Parliament so 
complex an alteration of the law. 
It has been thrown into the arena 
to take its chance with the Regis- 
tration Bill, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, equalisation of rates, and all 
the other baits which are being 
got ready to go to the country 
with. If it can dodge through, it 
will be an achievement to dangle 
before the electors, and if it mis- 
carries it will still be a token of 
good intentions to claim credit for. 
But a solution of the death duties 
it certainly is not, nor even the 
beginning of one. : 

The first requisite of a fiscal 
scheme is surely an_ intelligible 
fundamental principle to govern 
and harmonise its details. Sir 


William Harcourt entirely omitted 
that preliminary. He did not 
deign to say what he meant by 
graduation, or why he adopted 
this very haphazard, rough-and- 
ready form of it. He suggested 
airily that the professors of politi- 
cal economy had settled all that. 
They had laid down the principle, 
which seemed to him “so simple 
and just,” that the State has the 
first claim on property rendered 
ownerless by death. Such a doc- 
trine may be pushed very much 
farther than graduated duties, 
and Sir William Harcourt had 
perhaps a right to be amazed at 
his own moderation in stopping 
where he did. But why graduate 
the death duties only, and leave 
the other taxes on property in 
their unregenerate confusion? Sir 
William did even worse than that, 
for he introduced fresh confusion 
among them. 

Graduation may be a very good 
plan if we start with a clear idea 
of how it is to be carried out all 
round. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke of the death 
duties having grown up piecemeal, 
and bearing traces of their frag- 
mentary origin. But his gradu- 
ation and consolidation of them 
looks also very piecemeal. He has 
done the easiest and showiest part 
of the work in rearranging the 
scale of duties: the really difficult 
and important part—endeavouring 
to forecast their operation —he 
passes over as a detail of no con- 
sequence either to the Treasury or 
the taxpayers. It was difficult, he 
said, to estimate the exact balance 
of increase and decrease, but the 
ultimate result, he thought, would 
be a gain of between three and a 
half and four millions sterling. 
Returning again to a point about 
which he was by no means sure, 
he added: “I offer this estimate 
with great reserve. The experience 
of the succession duty, which so 
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largely disappointed the expecta- 
tions of 1853, and which has not 
realised more than three-fourths of 
what was expected forty years ago, 
teaches us a lesson of caution and 
diffidence in predicting the out- 
come of so great a change as this.” 
It is a suspicious circumstance 
that nearly all of the many tinker- 
ings these duties have undergone 
have utterly belied the anticipa- 
tions of their authors. The dis- 
tinguished tinkerers all admit it 
with the most commendable can- 
dour, and they shield their repu- 
tations by ascribing it to the in- 
herent impossibility of such a fore- 
cast. But there is no record of 
any of them, not even Sir William 
Harcourt, having taken any special 
pains to estimate the probabilities 
beforehand. They seem to have 
all had a feeling that until the 
groundwork and structure of the 
duties were remodelled, laborious 
investigation would be thrown 
away. ‘The result is that we know 
less about the incidence of the 
death duties and where they pinch 
hardest than about any other 
branch of taxation. At present, 
if we graduate at all, it must be 
done absolutely in the dark; but 
apparently that is good enough for 
Sir William Harcourt. 

In order to qualify a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for framing an 
organic reform of the death duties, 
and the House of Commons for 
understanding it, an exhaustive 
analysis ought to be made by In- 
land Revenue officials of all the 
probates, legacies, and successions 
charged to duty in the past three 
or four years. They should be 
minutely classified in respect of 
value, legal character, legatees, 
successors, &c., so as to show how 
the duties had been distributed 
over the various kinds of property 
charged. With less labour than 
a first-class insurance company 
spends on the recording of its 
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business, and drawing conclusions 
for its future guidance, the actual 
incidence of the present death 
duties might be ascertained, and 
a starting-point be gained for in- 
telligible reform. A similar an- 
alysis year by year of the income 
and property tax returns would 
render clear and indisputable the 
respective shares borne by the 
various classes of contributories,— 
land-owners, house-owners, capital- 
ists, annuitants, traders, profes- 
sional men, and salaried officials. 
To complete the inquiry in its 
bearing on the relative burdens of 
real and personal property, the 
Local Government Board might 
furnish a condensed census, show- 
ing how local rates are distributed 
between realty and personalty. 
The fairness and equality of 
taxation, as between class and 
class, ought to be a question of 
facts and not of polemics. The 
cardinal issue of all between real 
and personal property is to be 
decided only on that basis, which 
should be fully and thoroughly elu- 
cidated before any further radical 
change is made in the fiscal policy 
of the country. The necessary 
facts exist, and if not immediate- 
ly available, the Government has 
ample means of collecting and 
digesting them. Private members 
have now and then made casual 
attempts to obtain them, but, as 
a rule, with poor success. The 
nearest approach to definite infor- 
mation was furnished in 1885 to 
Mr Paget, in what is now known 
as the “ Return relating to impe- 
rial taxation on real and realised 
personal property.” Having been 
prepared by Inland Revenue ex- 
perts, it has a semi-official auth- 
ority. It should at least command 
as much respect as the partisan 
figure - juggling of the Financial 
Reform Association, or the La- 
bouchere graduators. The con- 
clusion arrived at by the depart- 
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ment was, that the probate and 
legacy duties fell on personal pro- 
perty to the extent of 87 per cent 
against 13 per cent on realty, while 
the succession duties were distrib- 
uted between them in the propor- 
tion of 19 per cent on personal pro- 
perty, and 81 per cent on realty. 
Taken as a whole, the death duties 
appeared to be chargeable on realty 
to the extent of 21 per cent, and 
on personalty 79 per cent,—which, 
no doubt, looks at first glance very 
unequal, if we do not remember 
two qualifying considerations of 
some importance: first, the much 
larger capital value of the personal 
estate of the United Kingdom 


than the real estate (5633 millions * 


sterling against 3778 millions) ; 
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and, second, the special property 
taxes, such as land-tax and in- 
habited - house duty, which are 
levied on realty alone. If these 
be included, as they ought to be 
in a just comparison, the propor- 
tions are materially modified. The 
taxation on personalty falls to 
534 per cent of the whole, while 
that on realty rises to 464 per cent. 
The income and property tax af- 
fects the balance very slightly, as 
it falls in almost equal moieties on 
the two classes of property. 

Below we give a tabulated ab- 
stract of the results of the official 
inquiry made in 1885, showing the 
incidence first of the death duties 
alone, and next of the property 
taxes as a whole :— 


I. DeatH Duties oN REALTY AND PERSONALTY IN 1885, 














| Total Duties. | PRungo™ |Zewnee’| Pemomaity. | or Whole 
aes 
Probate and Leg- 

acy .  .| £6,559,000 | £850,000 13 | £5,709,000 87 
Successions . 840,000 680,000 81 160,000 19 








£7,399,000 | £1,530,000 21 £5,869,000 79 














II. Att Property TAXES ON REALTY AND PERSONALTY IN 1885. 





Total Duties. | Falling on | Percentage 


| Falling on | Percentage 





Inhabited House 





Duty . ° 2,041,381 | 2,041,381 | 100 


Realty. of Whole. | Personalty. | of Whole. 
Income Tax .| £7,656,738 | £3,809,547 50 £3,847,191 50 
Probate and Leg- 
acy Duties . 6,559,000 850,000 13 5,709,000 87 
Succession ‘ 840,000 680,000 81 160,000 19 
Land Tax. “ 1,060,524 | 1,060,524 100 po whe 











£18,157,643 |£8,441,452 | 464 | £9,716,191 | 53% 

















Thus real property, though only 
40 per cent of the total assets of 
the United Kingdom chargeable to 
these taxes, paid in 1885 within 3} 
per cent of a moiety of the whole. 
VOL. CLV.—NO. DCCCCXLIII. 








Calculated on the capital value of 
their respective subjects, the realty 
taxes are distinctly heavier than 
those on personalty. If local taxa- 
tion were brought into the com- 
3c 
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parison, it would show still more gives the percentages worked out 
in favour of realty. Next table for each class of property taxes :— 


Ill. REAttTy AND PERSONALTY—THEIR RELATIVE PERCENTAGES OF 
TAXATION ON CAPITAL VALUE, 1885. 


























+ 





Realty. Personalty. 
| Percentage of Percentage of 
A t of . A t of - 
Duties. | Capital Value, | “Dutics, | Capital Value, 
Income and Property Tax | £3,809,547 0.100 £3,847,191 0.070 
Death Duties 1,530,000 0.040 5,869,000 0.104 
Land Tax . .| 1,060,524 0.028 ib oe 
Inhabited House Duty .| 2,041,381 0.055 
Total £8,441,452 | 0.223 £9,716,191 0.174 











— 


perty had greatly increased, while 


The property taxes for imperial 
purposes in 1892-93, if distributed 


in the same proportio 


ns as in 


1885, would give on the capital 


values of that period 


0.270 per 


cent of gross capital for personalty, 
and 0.303 per cent for realty. 
But in the interval personal pro- 


IV. Deatu Duties oN REALTY AND PERSONALTY IN 1892-93. 


realty had seriously depreciated. 
Allowing for this, the disparity 
between their relative burdens 
must have widened considerably. 
Subjoined are the corresponding 
tables for 1892-93 to those for 


1885 :— 
































Total Duties, | Puuingon | Pereentage| Falling ow | Percentage 
Probate and —e 
acy £8,038,150 | £1,044,960 13 £6,993,190 87 
Successions 1,455,806 | 1,150,012 81 275,794 | 19 
Estate Duty 1,254,662 162,902 13 1,091,760 87 
£10,748,618 | £2,387,874 | 21} |£8,360,744 | 77% 











V. Att Property TAXES ON REALTY AND PERSONALTY IN 1892-93. 









































: Percent- : Percent- 

Total Duties. | "Reaity. | eof | Personaity. | age of 
Income Tax £13,439,576 | £6,629,800 49; £6,809,776 | 50 
Death Duties 10,748,618 2,387,874 21 8,360,744 77 
Land Tax . 1,024,713 1,024,713 | 100 ints jou 
Inhabited House 

Duty 1,411,510 1,411,510 | 100 
£26,624,417 | £11,453,897| 43 | £15,170,520 
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VI REALTY AND PERSONALTY—THEIR RELATIVE PERCENTAGES OF TAXATION 
on CAPITAL VALUE, 1892-93. 


(Based on Inland Revenue Return, 1885.) 
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Realty Capital Value, 
£3,778,437,000. 


Personalty Capital Value, 
£5,632,821,000. 





Percentage Percentage 


Amount of Duties. | of Capital | Amount of Duties. | of Capital 


Value. Value. 





Income and Property 


Tax £6,629,800 
Death Duties . . 2,387,874 
Land Tax . ‘ 1,024,713 


Inhabited House Duty 1,411,510 


0.179 £6,809,776 0.120 


0.063 8,360,744 0.147 
0.027 eee eee 
0.037 cee eee 





Total . - | £11,453,897 











0.306 £15,170,520 0.267 











There are two ways of compar- 
ing things. One is Sir William 
Harcourt’s way of selecting items 
appropriate to the occasion and 
magnifying them into general ex- 
amples. The other combines all 
the details, and endeavours to 
get a comprehensive view of them. 
The foregoing tables, founded on a 
parliamentary return which has 
never been questioned, follow the 
latter and, we think, fairer method 
of comparison. They prove that 
real property, though paying a 
smaller percentage of death duties 
than personal property, restores 
the balance by means of the land 
tax and inhabited-house duty. If 
local rates were brought into ac- 
count, the total charge on realty 
would show a large preponderance 
over personal taxes. But the com- 
parison would not be complete 
without measuring the two charges 
against the capital value on which 
they are assessed. This gives for 
realty three-tenths of one per cent 
on a capital value estimated at 
3778 millions sterling, and for per- 
sonalty little more than a fourth of 
one per cent on an estimated cap- 
ital value of 5633 millions sterling. 
Democratic Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer may ignore facts like these 





though officially attested, but they 
cannot get away from them. They 
are worth bushels of Sir William 
Harcourt’s dreadful examples of 
a personal estate worth £15,000 
having to pay £600 probate duty, 
while settled property of equal value 
might have escaped for £375, and 
landed estate for £270. We know 
those dreadful examples of old, and 
are not concerned to defend them. 
Mid-Lothian rang with their con- 
demnation in 1880, and it is rather 
amusing to find the hoary repro- 
bates in existence still. That isa 
small matter which Sir William 
has to arrange with his late vener- 
able chief. 

Few of the Mid-Lothian farmers 
who in 1880 felt their hearts burn- 
ing within them as Mr Gladstone 
showed them how heavily their 
humble inheritances were mulcted, 
and how lightly the landlord’s in- 
heritance escaped, suspected that 
it was his own dexterous hand 
which had framed the unequal 
tariff. But that had been long ago, 
and as soon as he returned to 
office it was to be redressed. 
Again, fourteen years have passed 
and another Gladstonian financier 
essays to correct the excessive in- 


genuity of 1853 which bequeathed 
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such a crop of miscalculations and 
inequalities. And even yet our 
prospect of escape from abuses, 
sternly condemned and repudiated 
by their legislative parent, is dubi- 
ous in the extreme. But to be 
just to Mr Gladstone, his assess- 
ment of successions to real estate 
as life interests only was not the 
sole cause of their falling so far 
short of expectations. Real estate 
had already been reached by the 
legacy duties to a much larger 
extent than was generally sup- 
posed, consequently there was less 
left for the new tax to lay hold 
of. This is very clearly put in 
the semi - official handbook on 
Death Duties by Mr Wallace of 
the Inland Revenue Department. 
Speaking of the yield of the suc- 
cession duty, he says :— 


“Tn its financial results it has dis- 
appointed the predictions alike of its 
authors and its opponents, for in no 
year since the 19th May 1853, when 
the Act came into operation, has it 

ielded an annual income of £1,000,000. 
is is due partly to the practice of 
taxing all successions to real estate by 
way of annuity instead of upon the 
saleable value, but principally to the 
fact that sufficient consideration was not 
given to the large amount of revenue 
previously obtained out of real estate 


Srr W. Harcovurt’s GRADUATED DEATH DUTIES. 
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in the shape of legacy duty by Pitt's 
Act of 1805.” 

It is to be hoped that Sir 
William Harcourt, warned by the 
mistakes of his predecessors, has 
given “sufficient consideration ” 
to the data on which he bases his 
hopes of a three and a half to four 
million increase from the new 
scales. He is wisely vague and 
not too confident on the point. 
But the same cause which shakes 
his own confidence affects also 
his critics, and protects him from 
them. If he has not the materials 
for a precise estimate, still less 
have they. Only one of his new 
scales can be even approximately 
checked, namely, the probate duty, 
and the highest increase that 
seems likely to be squeezed out of 
it, assuming there are no evasions, 
is under a million and a half ster- 
ling. This result is arrived at, as 
shown below, by comparing the 
actual yields of the present pro- 
bate duties stage by stage with 
the higher duties proposed. The 
new scale rises by shorter steps 
than the existing one, and in some 
cases a single duty gets split up 
into two or three. In such cases 
we have calculated the yield at 
the average of the divided rates. 


OLD AND 


New SCALES COMPARED. 


























| 
Number' Yield 
of | Aggregate Old New junder Old a. ee 
Estates,| Value. Rates. Rates. Rates, |¥ ae Dec : 
1892-93. 1892-93. | . mepeaes 
£ . oa £ 
£100to -£500| 10,026| 3,345,000| £1 on £50| 1p.c. 66,900| 33,450] D. 38,450 
500 » 1,000] 7,341| 5,218,000| 1}0n £50| 2 « 130,450 | 104,360 | D. 26,090 
1,000 » 10,000] 12,633] 41,632,000! 3p.c. | 8 w 1,248,960 | 1,248,960] 
as ene . 50/000 } 2,981 48,313,000} 4*» “a = \ 1,932,520 | 2,053,302 | I. 120,782 
50,000 » 75,000 5 and 
75°000 » 100,000 } 298 | 21,040,000) 4 0 {| 3m .? $41,600 | 1,104,600 | I. 268,000 
100,000 » 150,000 | 6 p.c. | 
150,000 1 250000 | 178| 31,700,000} 4 » 4/6} w 1,268,000 | 2,160,500 | I. $92,500 
250,000 » 500,000 7 0 
500,000 » 1,000,000 6| 3,525,000; 4 » ‘|7k n 141,000} 264,375 | I. 123,375 
Over £1,000,000 8] 5,949,000} 4» 8 w 237,960 | 475,920 | I. 287,960 
82,711 | 160,722,000 5,867,390 7,445,467 | 1,578,077 

















* Estates of £10,000 and over chargeable*with 3 per cent probate and 1 per cent estate duty. 
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Graduation, it will be observed, 
begins only at the £25,000 level, 
and does not become very deadly 
till the £100,000 line is crossed. 
The pity is for Sir William that 
by this time very few estates are 
left to graduate. In 1892-93 he 
would have had only. 187 estates 
to practise his sumptuary code on, 
and their aggregate value was 
little more than 40 millions ster- 
ling—a very meagre residuum out 


Mr LABOUCHERE’s GRADUATED 
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of more than 70,000 estates proved, 
aggregating over 165 millions 
sterling. In round numbers, only 
a fourth of the whole chargeable 
property gets badly caught in the 
graduated net. Mr Labouchere’s 
four to ten per cent scale would 
make a much bigger haul than 
that of the Government, and as 
it is not unlikely to be heard of 
again, we have worked out its 
results in the following table :— 


DeatH DUTIES COMPARED WITH 


PRESENT SCALE. 





Estates. 


Amount. Present Proposed | Increase. 


Duty under | Duty under 
Scale. Scale. 





I, EXEMPTIONS. 
00 to £500. 
Now paying £1 oneach £50 . - | 10,026 


Under £300 ame 
30s. each estate . ° + | 18,730 


II. UNCHANGED. 
£500 to —— 


£1} on a £50 ° e «of te 
£1000 to . 
£8 per cent e ° - | 9,278 


III. INcREASED. 


£4000 to aaneee, 
Present, 3 percent . 
Proposed, 4 per cent 


£10,000 to £50,000. 
Present, 3 per cent probate and 
1 per cent estate duty. 
Proposed, 5 per cent. 


£50,000 to £100,000. 


i 3,360 
Present, 3 per cent, and i -_ a 


2,231 


estate duty 293 


Proposed, 7 per cent 


£100,000 to £500,000. 
Present, 3 per cent, end 1 fe —_ 
estate duty 
Proposed, 8 per cent 


Over £500,000. 
Present, 3 per cent, and 1 hand os 


178 


© 


estate duty . 
Proposed, 10 per cent 


19,501,000 | 585,030 585,030 


22,131,000 663, 930 885,240 221,310 


48,313,000 | 1,932,520 2,415,650 483,130 


21,040,000 841,600 1,472,800 631,200 


31,700,000 | 1,268,000 2,536,000 | 1,268,000 


9,474,000 | 378,960 947,400 | 568,440 


£ £ £' £ 
3,345,000 66,900 Nil 66,900* 
3,600,000 28,095 " 28,095" 


5,218,000 130,450 130,450 

















51,441 | 164,322,000 | 5,895,485 | 8,972,570 | 3,077,085 














* Decrease. 


Sir William Harcourt’s million 
and a half may seem to Radical 
eyes excessively self-denying be- 


side Mr Labouchere’s three mil- 
lions, but real and settled pro- 
perty have still to be counted in, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
evidently expects about two mil- 
lions more from them, though it 
is hard to see where it can come 
from. The entire value of the 
successions charged in 1892-93 
was £55,614,000, which included 
leaseholds. One-half may be as- 
sumed for other landed property— 
say, £27,807,000; and as very 
few individual estates would ex- 
ceed the present four-per-cent limit, 
which Sir William Harcourt does 
not propose to alter, practically 
the whole will be subject to low 
duties, yielding perhaps half a 
million in all. On the other. hand, 
exemptions from legacy and suc- 
cession duty of all estates under 
£1000 which have paid probate 
duty will entail a considerable 
loss. Sir William did not attempt 
to put it in figures, nor shall we ; 
but it may make a large hole in 
his half-million extra from probate 
duty on realty. In no spirit of 
prophecy, but simply from a calm 
survey of official statistics, we 
venture to predict that it will be 
a very long while before the new 
duties, if they ever come into 
force, realise the smaller of Sir 
William MHarcourt’s estimates. 
Even the single million which 
he anticipates this year is by no 
means a certainty. Be that as it 
may, the looseness with which 
robable results have been calcu- 
ated suggests that the author of 
the scheme was more concerned 
about its appearance than its 
working. “Three and a half to 
four millions sterling” sounded 
well in a Budget speech, and 
much may happen before it is 
put to the test. The chances are 


it will prove another mirage. 

Like many other “ progressive ” 
panaceas, graduated taxation may 
be very sweet in theory, but it 
is dangerous for even a cautious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
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place very great dependence on it 
in practice. Its essential weak- 
ness is, that the higher you 
graduate the less there is to 
graduate on, and the greater the 
risk of disappointment. It can- 
not be safely regarded as a new 
source of taxation. At best it 
is only a supplement to existing 
taxes, and these the least elastic 
of all. Even in prosperous times 
property taxes, whether levied on 
the living or on the dead, are of 
slow growth compared with cus- 
toms or excise duties. And the 
explanation is very simple when 
honestly sought for. The owners 
and producers of property on a 
large scale are an infinitesimal 
class compared with the consumers 
of commodities paying customs or 
excise duties. In the United 
Kingdom there are about twenty- 
five millions of people over fifteen 
years of age, and presumably cap- 
able of earning their own liveli- 
hood. They all contribute more 
or less to the taxes on consump- 
tion ; but only about one million 
of them come within the range of 
taxes on accumulation — that is, 
are even on a small scale potential 
payers of income and property tax 
and death duties. 

The twenty-five millions of cap- 
able citizens divide themselves from 
a fiscal point of view into three 
classes—one very large class at the 
bottom, a very small one at the top, 
and in the middle an unhappy 
seven or eight millions who are 
neither rich nor poor. The wage- 
earners are estimated at thirteen 
millions in actual employment, 
with perhaps three millions more of 
non-efficients—superannuated, un- 
employed, paupers, criminals, &.— 
hanging on to their skirts. Im- 
mediately above these come the 
miscellaneous army of small shop- 
keepers, tradesmen, clerks, an- 
nuitants, and people of “limited 
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means,” beginning anywhere from 
£50 to £100 a-year, and ending be- 
low the new income-tax limit of re- 
mission—£500 a-year. These can- 
not number much less than seven 
or eight millions; for though no 
direct census has ever been made 
of them, we have pretty accurate 
records of the two classes above 
and below them, and they must 
represent, roughly speaking, the 
surplus. 

There are various statistical tests 
for ascertaining the numerical and 
taxable strength of the propertied 
class. The simplest that can be 
applied, though a rather round- 
about one, is the inhabited house 
duty. The total number of houses 
in Great Britain assessed at £20 
a-year and over is 889,635, and if 
we adopt a rental of £100 a-year 
as a very moderate standard of 
wealth, the proportion of houses 
above that limit being only about 
10 per cent of the whole, the 
wealthy householders will conse- 
quently fall short of 90,000. This 
does not include Ireland, where in- 
habited house duty is an unknown 
fiscal luxury. But the Irish census 
partially supplied the information 
thereby lost. It gives the total 
number of houses rated at £12 
a-year and over at 71,000, of which 
10 per cent would be 7000. The 
aggregate for the United Kingdom 
of houses rated at £100 and over 
cannot, therefore, be more than 
100,000, if so many. 

Another and more detailed cen- 
sus of the so-called wealthy class 
can be obtained from the Income 
and Property Tax returns. Four of 
the Schedules—A, B, D, and E— 
specify the individual assessments, 
but under Schedules A and B these 
do not correspond to the indi- 
vidual taxpayers, as one person 
may be assessed several times over 
on different holdings. Under 
Schedule © (interests and divi- 
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dends) there are no individual 
assessments possible, the tax being 
deducted from each coupon or divi- 
dend warrant at time of payment. 
Schedules D (trades and profes- 
sions) and E (salaries) being per- 
sonal, their aggregate assessments 
represent actual incomes of £150 
and over, of which, according to Mr 
Goschen, 85 per cent are under 
£500 and only 15 per cent above 
it. To sift out of more than eight 
million assessments on lands and 
houses in Schedule A the number 
of incomes over £500, or even over 
£150, is obviously impossible ; but 
we know from other sources that 
the number of land-holdings in 
the United Kingdom exceeding 


-one hundred acres is about 


130,000. That will be a liberal 
estimate of incomes of £150 
and over derived from the owner- 
ship of land, and still more 
liberal for similar incomes derived 
from the cultivation of land. The 
land-owners and farmers paying 
income-tax we therefore estimate 
at 130,000 each—a maximum 
figure. For all classes, the incomes 
of £500 and over are assumed to 
be 15 per cent of the total per- 
sonal assessments, allowing for 
multiple holdings of lands and 
houses. The results thus arrived 
at are tabulated on next page. 
That striking contrast between 
the army of small taxpayers and 
the handful of large ones may 
throw some light on the second 
part of Sir William Harcourt’s 
programme—his income-tax pro- 
posals. Having finished his ex- 
position of the new death tariff, he 
found himself not much farther 
forward with the liquidation of his 
deficit. He had only got a million 
—and we fear a problematical mil- 
lion —toward it for the current 
year, and nearly a million and a 
half more was wanted. In sucha 
dilemma the thoughts of a British 
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Finance Minister turn naturally 
to the income-tax. There would 
have been general disappointment 
if it had not got a turn, and when 
Sir William announced an extra 
penny — once more the “ brutal 
penny ”—a sigh of relief passed 
through the House, which had ex- 
pected twopence at least. But he 
was not only self-denying—he be- 
came positively magnanimous in 
his disposition of the extra penny. 
It seemed that he had only taken 
it to give it back again, or, at least, 
the greater part of it. The allow- 
ance of one-tenth made on agricul- 


tural land and one-sixth on houses 
under Schedule A was to cost 
him in the current year £700,000: 
a concession for which Sir William 
Harcourt is entitled to the cordial 
thanks of the classes benefited. 
He has done for them at this late 
hour of the day what Mr Glad- 
stone declared ought to be done 
forty years ago; but the long series 
of succeeding Chancellors of the 
Exchequer passed it on till now— 
a neglected duty. It is a small 
sop to property owners from an 
unexpected quarter and at an un- 
expected moment. 


EsTIMATE OF TAXABLE INCOMES OVER £500 A-YEAR, 1892-93. 





| . 
| Total number | £150 and over. 


£500 and over 

















| 
Schedules. assessed. (15 per cent). | 
| 
A. Lands. ° -t] 130,000 19,500 
Sieene ; : 8,393,201 i a ae a | 
B. Agricultural . - | 1,593,475 130,000 19,500 
C. Interest and dividends | e (no personal as- : 
sessment) 
D. Trades and professions 549,909 549,909 82,486 
E. Salaries . . ° 245,017 | 245,017 | 36,754 
—e 
10,781,602 | 1,054,926 | 158,240 | 
| 





The next remission was again a 
clever stroke, though a more risky 
one to the revenue than Sir William 
Harcourt appeared to realise. Fol- 
lowing on the lines of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, he proposed to increase 
the abatements on small incomes. 
On incomes between £150 and 
£400 they are to be raised from 
£120 to £160, and between £400 
and £500 a new abatement of £100 
is to be granted. These remissions 
will cost £640,000 and £200,000 
a-year respectively, together 
£840,000, which may be regarded 
as a minimum estimate. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
to be prepared not only for a large 
legitimate escape of income-tax 
through these side-doors, but for 
an illegitimate one as well. There 


is pretty sure to be a mysterious 
decline of incomes which have 
hitherto been just over the £500 
line. A startling effect of that sort 
followed Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
great increase of remissions in 1876. 
He raised the limit of total exemp- 
tion from £100 to £150, and the 
abatements from £80 to £120 on 
incomes up to £400 a-year. In the 
first year the assessments under 
Schedule D were reduced by one- 
third, from 600,000 to 400,000 
persons, and under Schedule E 
(salaries) they shrank in propor- 
tion. It is now proposed in effect 
to raise the limit of total exemp- 
tion from £150 to £160, thus 
liberating all £3 a-week incomes, 
of whom there must be a great 
many among clerks, foremen, and 
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skilled artisans. By adopting the 
same rate of abatement (£160) up 
to £400, a large privileged class 
will be created, paying only on a 
fraction of their incomes, ranging 
from £10 to £80. This is playing 
the abatement game pretty low 
down, and it would have required 
only a short step farther to liber- 
ate the whole crowd under £400 
a-year. 

Sir William Harcourt was afraid 
the relief he offered to moderate 
incomes would be considered small ; 
but it is more open to the oppo- 
site criticism. It may be very 
nice for a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to distribute remissions 
and abatements with open hand ; 
but a time may come when he 
will find that he has cut away the 
foundations of his income - tax 
revenue. Sir William rightly de- 
scribed this measure of relief as 
affecting a large number of the 
income-tax payers—over 500,000. 
The total number assessed under 
Schedule D (trades and professions) 
is 549,909, and under Schedule E 
(salaries) 245,017. Add to these 
130,000 agricultural incomes, and 
as many more for land-owners, 
house-owners, &c., and the grand 
total of incomes assessable to in- 
come-tax will still be little over a 
million. Mr Goschen, in his very 
instructive paper “On Moderate 
Incomes,” read in 1887 before the 
Royal Statistical Society, furnished 
a fuller analysis of the assessable 
incomes of that period than is 
generally given in official returns. 
His classification of them was as 
follows :— 


Income-tax Assessments, Schedule D, 


1886. 
From £150 to £500 . 347,021 
n 500 1000 . 82,033 
n» 1000 » 5000 . 19,250 
Over £5000 ‘ . 3,048 





401,352 
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Fully 85 per cent of the whole 
paid then on incomes under £500 
a-year, and about 90 per cent 
on incomes under £1000 a-year. 
Above the £500 line there were 
only 54,331 taxpayers, and allow- 
ing for an increase of 37 per cent 
in the assessments since 1886, the 
number of incomes over £500 
may now be about 80,000 under 
Schedule A, and under the other 
schedules 70,000 or so. 

Sir William Harcourt, after he 
had announced his abatements, 
imagined himself being asked— 
“If you graduate the income-tax 
down on the lower scale, why not 
graduate it up on the larger in- 
comes?” He answered that there 
was nothing to be said against such 
a system—indeed, there was every 
argument in its favour; but there 
were difficulties of an administra- 
tive and practical kind in the way, 
which he had not yet been able to 
find means to overcome. So the 
large incomes are to be spared for 
another year. Wonderful gener- 
osity indeed! But may there not 
have been another little bit of a 
reason? Suppose, for instance, 
that Sir William had had before 
him the figures for 1893-94, cor- 
responding to Mr Goschen’s for 
1886, shown above, might there 
not have suggested itself to him 
a suspicion that after graduating 
down three-fourths of the assess- 
able incomes, and thereby throw- 
ing the main burden of the income- 
tax on the remaining fourth, there 
would not be much scope left for 
graduating up? He did not ap- 
pear to be aware that the exemp- 
tions and abatements he had just 
described were an indirect form of 
graduating up, and a very effective 
one, not merely in the way of re- 
lief to the lucky man who escapes, 
but in the way of additional burden 
on the unlucky man who is left in. 

The income-tax, as he wishes 
to reconstruct it, would be a sort 
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of fiscal tontine, in which a certain 
annual sum has to be raised by a 
certain number of people. For 
every member exempted or abated, 
so much more falls on the surviv- 
ors. If his scheme were adopted, 
there would be, as he says himself, 
500,000 taxpayers relieved, either 
wholly or partially. He did not 
feel called on to mention that only 
150,000 would be left to bear the 
old burden plus the extra penny. 
He could hardly graduate up the 
whole 150,000—that would be a 
little too Irish—and if he started 
at £1000 a-year, not a prodigal 
income even in politics, he would 
have less than 50,000 to practise 
close shearing on. The general 
public may be forgiven for not 
seeing the absurdity of talking 
about abating small incomes and 
graduating up large ones in the 
same breath, but to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer it should be 
obvious. The two operations are 
in effect the same, only starting 
from opposite ends. Mr Glad- 
stone introduced the abatement 
principle in 1863 as a simplifica- 
tion of the graduated scale pre- 
viously in force. Incomes under 
£150 had been charged 5d. and 
over £150 they had been charged 
7d. in the £ Mr Gladstone’s 
idea was to graduate the income 
itself instead of the rate, and the 
effect of the change was to reduce 
the actual rate on small incomes 
to a nominal amount. Mr Elliot, 
a fiscal expert, has worked out the 
equivalents of an £80 abatement 
expressed in rates per £ thus :— 


Equivalents of an £80 abatement in 
graduated rates per £. 


£400 at 8d. £250 at 4.1d. 
350 » 5.2d, 200 » 3.2d. 
300 » 4.8d. 150 » 1.6d. 


All that, however, may be an- 
cient history to Sir William Har- 
court. The little dazzle he has 
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made as a fiscal reformer at large 
may have confirmed him in the 
belief that nothing is impossible 
to an earnest friend of the people, 
not even the graduating up and 
graduating down of the income-tax 
at the same time. But omnipo- 
tence and Sir William Harcourt 
apart, you cannot relieve half a 
million taxpayers and get a million 
and three-quarters additional rev- 
enue without squeezing the sur- 
viving 150,000 rather hard. The 
150,000 may grin and bear it, as 
they have borne other democratic 
attentions of asimilar kind. There 
is not much danger of their rising 
in open revolt, or of attempting to 
avenge themselves in any form 
more violent than the ballot-box, 
where they were never great friends 
of Sir William anyhow. But the 
effect on the income-tax itself as a 
staple branch of our revenue may 
deserve some consideration. It 
stands to reason that the narrower 
the circle of assessment is drawn 
the smaller will be the efficiency 
of the tax—the less elasticity it 
will have, and the slower will be 
its growth. We may already be 
approaching its maximum yield ; 
but, at all events, its past rate of 
progress can no longer be expected 
from it. Hitherto it has been our 
emergency tax, which had always 
to answer to sudden calls, and, asa 
rule, it answered them well. Till 
now it has been a national tax on 
property and income, which no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
misuse without having to reckon 
with nearly three-quarters of a 
million electors. But when the 
chief weight of it is concentrated 
on 150,000 citizens out of a tax- 
able twenty-five millions, it will 
sink into aclass tax. Sir William 
Harcourt has given it a strong 
shove in that direction, with gra- 
cious apologies for not having been 
able to shove a little harder. 
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Doubtless the next democratic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
be ready to continue the good work, 
and income-tax paying may in the 
course of a few years become as 
invidious a distinction as owning 
land or running a trust company. 

Out of his income-tax reforms 
and the extra, penny Sir William 
expects to get only £330,000— 
little wool for so much cry ; but it 
was not money he was after really. 
The paltry £330,000 he could have 
done without ; but without it he 
could not have won the gratitude 
of the 500,000 “exempteds and 
abateds.” What a mouth-watering 
reflection for Radical agents all 
over the country— 500,000 recruits 
at a single haul, and every man 
one vote, or possibly two! Sir 
Wiliiam does not always tax for 
revenue merely. After counting 
in the £330,000, he was still a 
yound million short, and where 
was he to turn for that? A vision 
of his good friends the teetotallers 
fighting the liquor traffic— with 
tongue and vote—rose before his 
glowing imagination. It appealed 
to him irresistibly, and he hurled 
his last brick at the brewers and 
publicans. Sixpence a gallon extra 
on whisky, and sixpence a barrel 
on beer, as a parting shot at Bung, 
was a grand climax to the Har- 
court Budget—at least it seemed 
so, until the awkward discovery 
was made of an indignant Irish 
Bung trailing his coat-tails in the 
lobby. The whisky tax has al- 
ready fallen sixty degrees in Rad- 
ical favour, and Sir William, it 
is said, would give a good deal 
to get out of it. In fact, he has 
publicly climbed down so far as 
to offer to accept it for one year 
only. The English Bung may 
be jumped on with impunity, but 
the Irish Bung, is he not “our 
own flesh and blood,” precious to 
us in critical divisions? On him 
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may depend at this anxious mo- 
ment the fate of the British con- 
stitution as seen through Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt’s spectacles. And 
what an anti-climax it would have 
been to the apotheosis of graduated 
taxation to be bundled out on a 
sixpenny rise in the whisky duty ! 

That completes our detailed re- 
view of the sham Socialist Budget, 
which may be summarised as an 
all-round bribe to the taxpayers. 
Since Mr Gladstone tempted them 
with the repeal of the income-tax 
in 1873, they have had no such 
wholesale bait as this dangled be- 
fore their eyes. We freely admit 
its cleverness from the baiting 
point of view. The flies used 
have been skilfully dressed and 
very promiscuously thrown. Fish 
of all sorts have been angled for, 
not forgetting the landlords and 
farmers, who, Sir William was 
grieved to think, might have mis- 
understood him in the past, and 
not regarded him as their friend. 
Audacity is always a charming 
quality on the stage — parlia- 
mentary or dramatic. It has 
served Sir William well so far 
in his hustings Budget, his patent 
financial vote-catcher, and if he 
does not overreach himself he may 
catch a few of the “exempteds 
and abateds” for whom he has 
made so high a bid. But let him 
not forget possible slips between 
the cup and the lip. This is not 
the first financial vote-catcher that 
has started well and come to utter 
grief. Heroic Budgets, in fact, 
have been more frequently fatal 
to Radical Governments than any 
other of their many forms of sui- 
cide. It was Mr Lowe’s ex luce 
lucellum that lighted the seraphic 
Gladstone Cabinet of 1871 out of 
paradise. The Childers scheme of 
1885 for democratising the death 
duties gave the House of Commons 
a fit opportunity, which it eagerly 
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embraced, to put an end to the first 
Mid-Lothian dispensation. His 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
was directly met with a hostile 
amendment, and the Government 
found themselves in a minority of 
twelve. Sir William Harcourt is 
hardly likely to have forgotten 
that memorable occasion, and if 
he remembers it he cannot regard 
it as of happy omen. He has re- 
surrected several of the questions 
which proved fatal to his prede- 
cessor. The old stalking-horse, 
realty versus personalty, which no 
democratic Finance Minister can 
resist, was put in the forefront of 
Mr Childers’s scheme. Strange to 
say, the House of Commons, which 
had assumed in 1880 a special 
mandate to redress the balance 
between real and personal taxa- 
tion, would not indorse Mr Chil- 
ders’s interpretation of its pledges. 
The fiery vituperation with which 
its own chief had, during his first 
Mid-Lothian campaign, broken out 
against newly discovered inequali- 
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ties in the death duties, was by 


this time forgotten. Having ex- 
tracted one or two of the smallest 
thorns, Mr Gladstone had passed 
on the big ones to Mr Childers, 
who attacked them with his wonted 
fatuity and ill-luck. From Mr 
Childers the heritage of woe has 
descended to Sir William Harcourt, 
who has improved on his ill-starred 
models in so far as he bears his 
troubles much more cheerfully. 
If cheek, courage, and clear-head- 
edness were the only qualities the 
situation required, he might be 
more fortunate than they were. 
But the shadow of their sad fate 
hangs over him, and now that the 
glamour of his financial blandish- 
ments is wearing off, popular en- 
thusiasm visibly cools. God is 
great! and Sir William Harcourt 
may become a heaven-born Finance 
Minister, a second Gladstone; but 
it is at least quite as likely that 
he will descend to _ posterity 
among the ex luce lucellum Bud- 
get-makers. 
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